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Die Pragung des Terminus accidenter 
im Lateinischen durch Boethius 

millAn bravo lorano 


D er Terminus accidens , Partizipium Praesens des Verbs accido , wird 
zum ersten Mai in der lateinischen Literatur vom romischen 
Philosophen Seneca in folgendem Text gebraucht: 

ad condicionem rerum humanarum respiciendum est, ut omnium accidentium 
aequi iudices simus 1 

Schon friih erhalt er einen philosophischen Wert 2 , der von marius 
victorinus 3 an iiberwiegt und der bei boethius schon die voile Be- 
deutung bekommen hat, und vom Mittelalter und der Scholastik iiber- 
nommen wird. Das Aufkommen des Terminus im Lateinischen wird 
auf das griechische Vorbild to <7U(xPe(3y)x6<; zuriickgefuhrt, wie aus 
verschiedenen Stellen bei martianus capella^, augustinus 3 5 und 
porphyrius 6 hervorgeht, nachklingend in den lateinischen Uberset- 
zungen, vor allem von marius victorinus. 

Andererseits fallt auf, dass das Adverb accidenter in der lateinischen 
Literatur bis zu einer verhaltnismassig spaten Periode nicht belegt ist. 
Weder apuleius, calcidius, victorinus noch Augustinus, die Bei- 
spiele des adjektivischen Wertes von accidens 7 * bringen, haben ein solches 


1 De ira III, 26, 3. 

2 Uber die Geschichte des Terminus in der lateinischen Literatur, S. millan bravo l., La expresion 
de lo accidental en la literaturafilosofica latina hasta el Jin del Imperio in Revista de Filosofla , Madrid xxm 
(1964) 32S-34S- 

Diese, das ganze Werk von boethius umfassende Arbeit, ist mir moglich gewesen dank der 
Materialen, die ich fur einen index boethianvs gesammelt habe. Nach dem Abschluss der kritischen 
Ausgabe der boethianischen Schriften iiber die Syllogismen ( Introductio ad syllogismos categoricos y De 
categoricis syllogismis , De sjllogismo hjpothetico ) die nach mehreren Vorbereitungsjahren in kurzem 
erscheinen wird, habe ich die Absicht, den index boethianvs fertig zu machen und zu veroffent- 
lichen. 

3 S., z. B., die genaue und technische Definition, welche ergibt in Rhet. y S. 211, 25 ff., der Ausgabe 
c. halm, Rhetores latini minores , Leipzig 1863. 

4 De nupt. 4, 347, wo der Verfasser den aristotelischen Text vor Augen hat, namlich Metaph . 
Z 6, 1031 b 22. 

5 In Categ. 4, sagt er: id quod dignoscitur sensibus . . . dici oualav, illud autem quod animi tractatu 
colligitur ac saepe mutatur aufi.(3eP7)x6^, id est accidens y nominate uoluerunt. 

6 S., z. B. Boethius, In Porph. comm. sec. y p. 28o I4 I 5 ed. Brandt: Accidens est quod adest uel abest 
praeter subiecti corruptionem ; ebenso wie Isag. 12, 24 und In Porph. comm. pr. y p. ioo’ 10 . 

7 apuleius, Plat. 2, 2, sagt: accidens autem bonum est et putatur quod corpori rebusque uenientibus 

extrinsecus copulatur. 
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Adverb gepragt. Das bedeutet zunachst, dass diese Neupragung nicht aus 
der inneren Dynamik des lateinischen Adjektivs accidens entstanden ist, 
obwohl aus solcher Dynamik zahlreiche Adverbien, die man als einen 
Fall des Adjektivs betrachten muss, in der lateinischen Sprache hervorge- 
gangen sind. Da man innerhalb der lateinischen Sprache keine Erklarung 
fiir diesen Terminus finden kann, miissen wir dafiir eine andere Ursache 
suchen, die als Katalysator von aussen gewirkt hat. Sogleich aber erhebt 
sich die Frage: warum haben obenerwahnte Autoren, die mit der 
Literatur und der griechischen philosophischen Terminologie sehr ver- 
traut waren, dieses Adverb nicht gepragt - das iibrigens an zahlreichen 
Stellen als notig empfunden wurde? Falls seine Bildung durch das 
griechische Vorbild beeinflusst ist, versteht man nicht leicht ein so 
spates Erscheinen - und zwar bei Boethius, der der lateinische Schrift- 
steller ist, in dessen Werk der Terminus zum erstenmal begegnet. 
Tatsachlich gibt es nicht wenige Autoren vor boethius, die sich in 
ihren Werken von griechischen philosophischen Quellen inspirieren 
liessen. 

Wir versuchen eine Losung dieser Frage zu finden, die nicht ohne 
Sinn gestellt ist, die aber, wie wir sehen werden, eine treffende und 
fiberzeugende Antwort erhalt. 

Das von dem substantivierten Partizip to (7U[i.(kpY)x6<; abgeleitete 
Adverb, namlich au(Ji(3epY)x6TCd<;, kommt auch in der griechischen 
philosophischen Literatur nicht vor. Es erscheint aber in dem Werk des 
Mathematikers nicomachus von gerasa 1 , der um die Mitte des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts n.C. sein Werk 'Apdf^Tixy) eLaayorpr) 2 geschrieben hat. 
Wir wissen, dass boethius dieses Werk als Vorlage benutzte, als er 
seinen Traktat Institutio Arithmetical schrieb, der weder ein Original ist 4 
noch eine Bearbeitung der uns verlorengegangen Schrift des apuleius, 
sondem lediglich eine Umarbeitung des genannten Werkes des nico¬ 
machus von gerasa. Wir haben Kenntnis des Werkes von apuleius 
fiber cassiodorus 5 , der es noch in seinen Handen gehalten hat. 

tiber die Benutzung der Arithmetica des nicomachus durch 
boethius belehrt uns der romische Philosoph selbst: 

At non alterius obnoxius institutis artissima memet ipse translation^ lege con- 


1 S. dariiber den entsprechenden Artikel des pauly-wissova, und p. courcelle, Les Jettres grecques 
en Occident de Macrobe a Cassiodore , S. 261 ff. 

2 R. hoche, Arithmetica introductio, Leipzig, Teubner 1866. 

3 g. friedlein, A. M. T. S. Boetii de institutione arithmetica libri duo, Lipsiae 1867. 

4 p. courcelle, Les lettres grecques ... S. 261 f. 
s Instit. S. 140 der Ausgabe mynors. 
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stringo, sed paululum liberius euagatus alieno itineri, non uestigiis, insisto. Nam 
et ea quae de numeris a Nicomacho diffusius disputata sunt, moderata breuitate 
collegi et quae transcursa uelocius angustiorem intelligentiae praestabant aditum 
mediocri adiectione reseraui, ut aliquando ad euidentiam rerum nostris etiam 
formulis ac descriptionibus uteremur. 1 

Dass boethius das Werk von nicomachus sehr gut gekannt haben muss, 
darauf lassen seine Entwtirfe schliessen. Einerseits zusammenfassend, 
andererseits entwickelnd und auf der Grundlage einer fremden Arbeit 
die eigenen wissenschaftlichen Schliisse aufbauend. Deshalb ist es kein 
Wunder, dass boethius in der wissenschaftlichen Schrift von nico¬ 
machus das Vorbild gefunden hat, nach dem er das lateinische Adverb 
accidenter nachgeahmt hat. Tatsachlich lesen wir in der ’Apt&pyjTiXY) 
etaocycoY*/): 

8 Xy) yap 81 8 Xtjc; ?)v Tpznrr) xal aXXoid)T7] * ra 8k nzpl airJjv rj xal auv 
auTfj O-ecapoupieva aacbjxaTa olov 7 Toi6t7)te<;, 7co<r6T7]Te<;, <jyyi[LOLTiG[Lol t 
[xeye^Tj, p.ixpoT7)T£c, lgot^tzq, g/zgzk;, evepyriai, §t.a&£<i£i<;, to7toi, 
Xpovot, 7tavTa ink&c;, oIq nepii’/zzcLi Ta ev exa(7TO> (icbpaTi, U7uap^ei 
xa&’ eauTa axivY)Ta xal ap£Ta7UTG)Ta. ov/bifielirjxoTax; §£ [Lzr&yzi xal 
7rapa7roXaiiei twv rcepl to u7tox£i[i£vov (rcopia toxoKov. twv 8k Totouxtov 
e^aipeTCO^ £7ci<rof)p7) cgtIv yj docpla, av/z/te/tyxorcog Se xal Ttov |A£T£x6vtg>v 
aoTcov, 8 cart tfopaTtuv 2 . 

Es gibt noch ein anderes Werk von nicomachus von gerasa, von 
welchem sich boethius stark inspirieren lasst, namlich Ylzpl pouaix^ 3 . 
G. miekley* hat dargetan dass die Elemente des ersten Buches der 
De musical von boethius dem entsprechendem Traktat von nicomachus 
entliehen waren, aus dem boethius auch die Notizen iiber die Ent- 
deckung der Saiten und die Theorie von der Harmonie der Spharen 
entnommen hat. Es scheint, dass boethius aus demselben Buch von 
nicomachus den griechischen Text des Erlasses von Sparta liber 
timoteus von milet 6 nimmt, da er diesem die Erfindung der elften 
Saite?, wie es auch nicomachus tut, zuschreibt. 

Der andere Schriftsteller, in dessen Werk das Adverb <n>[Ji(3£(3Y)x6Ta)<; 

1 Arithm. y praef. 4 27 - £ 4 5 . 

2 Introd. arithm. 1,1,3 und 4 * 

3 c. JAN, Excerpta ex Nicomacho in Musici scriptores graeci, Lipsiae 189^, S. 274. 

4 G. miekley, De Boethii libri de musica primifontibus y Diss. Jena 1898. 

5 g. friedlein, A. M.T. S. Boetii de institutione arithmetica libri duo. De institutione musica libri quinque y 
Lipsiae 1867. 

6 S. boethius, De musica proem. 182 7 - 183 10 . 

7 S. p. courcelle, Les lettres grecques y S. 262. 
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erscheint, ist der Kommentator Syrian, Schulhaupt der Akademie. Das 
einzige Zitat des besagten Terminus in seinem Werke lautet: 

ou aufxPe(37)x6T<o<; ex si touto, xoct' oualav Se 1 . 

An dieser Stelle wird einerseits die Beziehung zwischen dem Adverb 
und dem Partizip klar herausgearbeitet, andererseits sein semantischer 
Wert. Beide Dinge - Adverbialitat und Bedeutung - kontrastieren mit 
dem zweiten adverbialen Element, das dem von uns genannten entspricht. 

Gleichfalls lasst sich beweisen, dass boethius das Werk von Syrian 
gut gekannt haben muss, so dass wir annehmen konnen, dass boethius 
die obengenannte Stelle des Kommentars zur Metaphysik des aristoteles 
gekannt hat. Wir fiihren einige Stellen an, die es beweisen. In diesen 
Stellen werden sowohl Lehren wie Meinungen von Syrian zitiert, 
welche von boethius erwahnt und im allgemeinen zuriickgewiesen 
werden: 

Syrianus igitur minime audiendus est, sed potius Porphyrius, qui ita Aristotelis 
mentem sententiamque persequitur, ut eius definitionem, sicut uera est, labare 
et in aliquibus aliis discrepare non faciat 2 * 4 * . 

Ebenso lehnt er die Meinung des Syrian bei der Behandlung des Problems 
liber die Equivalenz der definiten und indefiniten Verneinungen ab: 

Syrianus tamen nititur indefinitam negationem uim definitae optinere negationis 
ostendere .3 

Die Grunde, auf die sich boethius stiitzt, um die Meinung des Syrian 
abzulehnen, sind schon in einem anderen Werke^ dargelegt worden: 

Nam quod Syrianus dicit indefinitam quidem adfirmationem particularis optinere 
uim, indefinitam uero negationem uniuersalis, quam mendaciter diceretur 
quamque utraeque in particularibus rectissime proponerentur, et supra mon- 
strauimus et in his libris quos de categoricis syllogismis composuimus, in primo 
libro diligenter expressimus .5 

Und anschliessend fahrt boethius fort: 

Nunc nobis ipse quoque Aristoteles testis est et Syrianus facillima ratione conuin- 
citur . . . 6 


1 SYRIAN, In Arist. Metaph. 169**. 

* boethius, In Periherm //, p. 88 28 . 

J BOETHIUS, ibid. p. 17213. 

4 Die Stelle, auf die - ohne den Syrian zu zitieren - boethius hinweist, ist De syll. categ. 802 CD. 

* boethius, In Periherm. //, p. 172 22 ff. 

8 ibid. 172 28 . 
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Und er beschliesst die entwickelte Polemik mit den Worten: 

Quare multis modis Syriani argumenta franguntur. Sed nos expositionis cursum 
ad sequentia corniertamur. 1 

Diese Ausfuhrungen diirften geniigen, um die Kenntnis, die boethius 
von dem Werk des Syrian hatte, zu beweisen. An anderen Stellen 
aussert er sich iibrigens lobender iiber Syrian, wie etwa: 

Syrianus uero, cui Philoxenus cognomen est, hoc loco quaerit cur pronomen prius 
de negatione, post de affirmatione pronuntiauerit dicens . . , 2 3 

Die verschiedenen Arten der Aussagen, wie sie von Syrian unterschieden 
wurden, werden weitgehend von boethius angefuhrt und sogar erklart. 
Hier ist der Anfang dieses Textes: 

His igitur ab Aristotele decursis nos quoque a Syriano, cui Philoxeno cognomen 
supra retulimus, propositionum omnium numerum, de quibus in hac libri 
disputatione perpendit, nimis ad rem pertinentem atque utilem transferamus . . .3 

Damit hatten wir die moglichen - sagen wir, wahrscheinlichen - 
griechischen Quellen erwahnt, die boethius dazu inspiriert haben, das 
Adverb accidenter als Nachahmung des Vorbildes ciu[jiPe[37)x6Tco<; zu 
schaffen, wie denn auchdas Partizip accidens durch das Partizip cti>[jiP£Py)x6 <; 
hervorgerufen wurde, das in der philosophischen Sprache der peripateti- 
schen Kreise bekannt war. 

Betrachten wir jetzt die drei Textstellen des boethius, in denen 
dieses Adverb gebraucht wird, um zu sehen, welcher Wert in ihnen 
steckt. 

Die erste lautet: 

Quoniam enim omne quod nascitur et fit in loco ac tempore est, et quidquid 
loco uel tempore natum factumue fuerit, eum locum uel id tempus accidenter 
dicitur habere principium. 4 

Das heisst, dass nach dieser Stelle das kontingent Seiende, das im Raum 
und in der Zeit beginnt, dem locus und dem tempus konnotiert, die mit 
ihm zusammen zu existieren beginnen. Aber das genannte Prinzip ist 
weder innerlich noch wesentlich dem konkreten Raum und der kon- 
kreten Zeit des genannten Seienden konnotiert, sondem akzidentell , 
ausserlich denselben. Das bedeutet accidenter. 

1 ibid. 173 11 . 

2 ibid. I, p. 18 26 . 

3 ibid. II, p. 32 i 20 das bis zu 324^ reicht. 

4 boethius, In Porph. comm, sec., 82 D (= p. 17s 24 ed. Brandt). 
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Alia est enim substantial^ formae species, quae humanitas nuncupatur, ea quae non 
est quasi supposita animali, sed est tanquam ipsa qualitas substantiam monstrans; 
haec enim et ab hac diuersa est quae uniuscuiusque corpori accidenter insita est, 
et ab ea quae genus deducit in artes . . . x 

Wir wollen kurz den Zusammenhang dieses Abschnittes herausstellen, 
um den Wert des accidenter in ihm bestimmen zu konnen. Wenn 
porphyrius liber die verschiedenen Arten von species spricht, zitiert er 
zwei, die sich auf den Menschen beziehen: die aussere Gestalt des 
Individuums, Ergebnis einer accidentium congregatio , von boethius als 
secundum accidens oder nicht wesentlich bezeichnet; und die anderen 
species , welche sich in dem Menschen finden, Ergebnis nicht einer Summe 
von species accidentes , sondem einer wesentlichen Form, der humanitas 9 
welche nicht das individuelle Suppositum bildet, sondem vielmehr eine 
qualitas substantiam monstrans ist. Diese species ist verschieden von jener 
ersten, in den Korper des Individuums zufallig hineingelegt , das heisst, ohne 
sein innerer Bestandteil zu sein, vielmehr ein blosses Akzidens oder eine 
Summe der Akzidenzien. Accidenter bedeutet deshalb so viel wie - 
negativ ausgedriickt — nicht wesentlich , ohne eine wesentliche Wirklichkeit mit 
dem Subjekt zu konstituieren , das heisst - positiv ausgedriickt - in der Art 
des accidens. 

Quod autem ait accidentia, non quod homo sit accidens aut bipes, differentia 
hominis accidenter insit, sed interdum consuetudinis aristotelicae est, quae 
secundo loco et extrinsecus praedicantur, dicere secundum accidens praedicari. 2 

Wie im vorigen Beispiel finden wir wieder den Ausdruck accidenter insit , 
dessen gleiche Bedeutung, unwesentlicher oder akzidenteller Bestandteil 9 
wir in diesem Fall durch die Glosse secundum accidens bestatigt finden. 

Wir konnen also den Wert von accidenter , den boethius in den drei 
Fallen darstellt, zusammenfassen als nicht wesentlich , oder nicht nach der 
Art eines wesentlichen Bestandteiles . Das stimmt genau iiberein mit dem 
Wert von 06 dUfiPep^xoTcoc; . . . xoct’ ouatav S£ des Textes von Syrian. 
In diesem garantiert tatsachlich das Entsprechen des morphematischen 
Adverbs mit dem formularischen xoct ouatav genug den Wert zufallig 
fur cmjxPep-qxoTco*;, eine Bedeutung, welche bis dahin in der philoso- 
phischen griechischen Literatur normalerweise durch die Formel xaxa 
cru[Ape(3Y)x6<; ausgedriickt wurde. 

In der ersten Stelle des Textes von nicomachus von gerasa, 
stehen sich die Adverben (tuijlPsPyjxoto )^ 3 und xaff’eairra (ein ublicher- 

1 ibid. 99 C (= p. 2oo 7 * 12 ed. Brandt). 

2 boethius, In categ 226 B. 

3 Introd. arithm. 1, 1, 3. 
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weise xocra <7U|jLpep7)x6<; gegeniibergestelltes Adverb) gegeniiber. Die 
Merkmale der somatischen Individualist - des Korpers, einzeln be- 
trachtet - sind nach ihrer Natur unveranderlich und bestandig, aber sie 
nehmen zufallig Teil an den Leidenschaften, welche das Subjekt betreffen. 
Das scheint der Sinn des Textes von nicomachus zu sein. Deswegen hat 
aufjiPepTjxoTGx; denselben Wert wie zufallig, das heisst, das Gegenteil 
von an und fur sich , kraft seiner eigenen Natur oder seines eigenen Wesens 9 was 
xodFlocuTa mit sich bringt. 

In dem zweiten Fall, der zwei Zeilen nach dem ersten vorkommt, 
hat der Terminus cnjfzPepyjxoTCtx; eine etwas andere Bedeutung. Der Text 
lautet: 

Die Sapientia ist die Wissenschaft, die besonders von diesen individuellen Merk- 

malen handelt; aber sie handelt auch von jenem, das an diesen Merkmalen Teil 

nimmt, und das zufalligerweise . . . 

Hier hat der Terminus crupPepTjxoTox;, den ich mit zufalligerweise iiber- 
setzt habe, die Bedeutung von sekundar , nicht hauptsachlich , da es dem 
Worte li;ai,p£T6)<; ( besonders , ausdriicklich ) gegeniiber gestellt ist. Auf 
jeden Fall bleibt auch fur die Bildung oufxPepTjxoTOx; die Bedeutung 
unwesentlich , sekundar , oder zufallig , wie bei boethius. 

Abschliessend bemerken wir die Konkurrenz zwischen den Formen 
accidenter und accidentaliter im boethianischen Text, in dem ich der 
ersten den Vorrang gebe, und zwar aus zweifachem Grunde. Einmal 
scheint sie durch die Textiiberlieferung garantiert zu sein, da brandt 
sie in seiner kritischen Ausgabe der In Porph. comm. pr. und In Porph. 
comm, sec. 1 wahlt. Zum anderen wegen der Form accidentaliter , welche 
migne annimmt 2 . Diese Form ware namlich das Ergebnis eines doppelten 
sekundaren Prozesses: der Bildung des Adjektivs accidentalis erstens, 
und spater, von da an, eines zweiten Ableitungsprozesses, namlich, der 
Bildung des Adverbs accidentaliter , was mir unwahrscheinlicher bei der 
Entstehung eines neuen Terminus ist, abgesehen davon, dass es einem 
weniger konservierenden und puristischen Zustand der Sprache als 
bei boethius iiblich ist, namlich dem mittelalterlichen, zukommt. 

Universidad de Salamanca 


1 s. brandt, Boethii in lsagogen Porphyrii Commenta , C. S. E. L., uol. xxxxvm, pars la, Vindobonae 
i960 2 , 

2 MIGNE, P. L., t. 64. 
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Some Notes on the Twelfth Century Topic of 
the Three (Four) Human Evils and of Science, Virtue, 
and Techniques as Their Remedies 

L. M. DE RIJK 

I n the first of the appendices added by Hugh of St. Victor to the text of 
the Didascalicon , which was composed in Paris in the late 1120V, 
the author gives a division of the contents of Philosophy (printed by 
Buttimer 2 as chapters 14 and ig of Book vi). It opens with the contra¬ 
distinction of the three evils of human nature and the three corresponding 
remedies: 

Tria sunt: sapientia, virtus, necessitas. Sapientia est comprehensio rerum prout 
sunt. Virtus est habitus animi in modum naturae rationi consentaneus. Necessitas 
est sine qua vivere non possumus, sed felicius viveremus. Haec tria remedia sunt 
contra mala tria quibus subiecta est vita humana: sapientia contra ignorantiam, 
virtus contra vitium, necessitas contra infirmitatem. Propter ista tria mala 
exstirpanda quaesita sunt ista tria remedia, et propter haec tria remedia invenienda 
inventa est omnis ars et omnis disciplina. 

Propter sapientiam inventa est theorica, propter virtutem inventa est practica, 
propter necessitatem inventa est mechanica. Istae tres usu primae fuerunt, sed 
postea propter eloquentiam inventa est logica. Quae cum sit inventione ultima, 
prima tamen esse debet in doctrina. 

Quattuor ergo sunt principals scientiae a quibus omnes aliae descendunt: 
theorica, practica, mechanica, logica (ed. Buttimer, pp. i3o I7 -i3i3). 

“There are three things to be considered now: wisdom, virtue, and need. 
Wisdom is the understanding of things as they are. Virtue is a habit of mind, a 
habit which is in harmony with reason in the way of a nature. A need is something 
without which we cannot live, but without which we would live more happily. 
These three things are as many remedies against the three evils to which human life 
is subject: wisdom against ignorance, virtue against vice, and need against life’s 
weakness. In order to do away with these three evils, men have sought after those 
three remedies, and in order to find the three remedies, every art and every 
discipline was discovered. 

For the sake of wisdom the theoretical arts were discovered; for the sake of virtue 
the practical arts were discovered; for the sake of our needs the mechanical arts 
were discovered. These three were first in practice, but afterwards, for the sake 

1 For this date, see Jerome Taylor, The Didascalicon of Hugh oj St. Victor. A mediaeval Guide to the 
Arts, translated from the Latin with an introduction and notes, New York - London 1961, p. 3. 

2 Hugonis de Sancto Victore Didascalicon, De studio legendi. A critical text by Brother Charles 
Henry Buttimer, Washington D.C. 1939. 
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of eloquence, logic was discovered. Logic, though last to be discovered, ought to 
be the first learned. 

Four, then, are the principal sciences from which all the others descend; these are 
the theoretical, the practical, the mechanical, and the logical.” 

Thus Hugh starts from ignorance ( ignorantia ), vice ( vitium ), and weakness 
( infrmitas ) as the three fundamental evils to which human nature is 
supposed to be subject, and he opposes to them wisdom ( sapientia ), 
virtue ( virtus ), and need ( necessitas ) as their three remedies. The latter are 
said to have caused the invention of theoretical science, practical 
science and mechanical science or techniques. Afterwards, for the sake of 
eloquence, logic was invented, but in Hugh’s division of sciences it is 
apparently not opposed to some fourth evil of human nature. 

As far as we know Hugh was the first to reduce the invention of 
arts and sciences to certain defects of human nature. We do not know 
whether this reduction is an invention of his own. This much is certain: 
his view is frequently found in twelfth century authors both in the 
Victorine School and in that of Chartres 1 . 

To start with another writer of the Victorine School, some time 
before 11^9 Richard of St. Victor wrote his Liber Exceptionum 2 . Richard 
starts from the tria bona principalia which God established when creating 
man: imago Dei , similitudo Dei , immortalitas corporis si perseverare voluisset 
in obsequio Creatoris (I, 1, 2, pp. 104-10^ ed. Chatillon). Next, the author 
mentions the three evils: ignorantia , concupiscentia , and infirmitas , and the 
three remedies: sapientia , virtus , necessitas. Hugh’s profound influence is 
quite clear: 

1, 1, 3: Sunt autem tria mala principalia que corrumpunt tria bona precedentia, 
scilicet ignorantia, concupiscentia, infirmitas: ignorantia boni, concupiscentia 
mali, infirmitas corporis humani ... Per ignorantiam namque corrupta est in nobis 
divina imago, per concupiscentiam divina similitudo, per infirmitatem immorta¬ 
litas corporis... Solet autem secundum quosdam hoc quod hie concupiscentiam 
nominamus specialiter, vitium dici, ut dicantur tria mala sic: ignorantia, vitium, 
infirmitas... 

1, 1,4: Tria sunt remedia principalia contra tria predicta mala, ut per tria remedia 
tria mala repellantur, tria bona reformentur. Sunt autem hec: sapientia, virtus, 
necessitas. Sapientia contra ignorantiam, virtus contra vitium, necessitas contra 
infirmitatem. Sapientia est comprehensio rerum prout sunt. Virtus est habitus 
animi in modum nature rationi consentaneus. Est autem habitus qualitas veniens 

1 Most of them are mentioned by R. W. Hunt, The Introductions to the “Artes ” in the twelfth century in: 
Studia Mediaevalia in honorem admodum reverendi patris Raymundi Josephi Martin O.P., Bruges 
1948, [pp. 85-112], p. 100, n. 2. 

2 See the Introduction by Jean Chatillon to his edition of the work (Richard de Saint Victor, Liber 
Exceptionum, texte critique avec introduction, notes et tables, Paris 1958), p. 78. 
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per applicationem subiecti difficile mobilis, sicut est dispositio qualitas veniens per 
applicationem subiecti facile mobilis... Necessitas est sine qua vivere non possumus, 
sed felicius viveremus. Sunt itaque ista tria remedia: sapientia, virtus, necessitas, 
contra tria supradicta mala: ignorantiam, vitium, infirmitatem. 

Hugh’s influence is obvious, indeed, and the occurrence of vitium in the 
last sentence (instead of Richard’s “own” term concupiscentia ) is quite 
striking. In his fifth chapter Richard distinguishes the three principal 
sciences: theorica , practica , and mechanica. A similar addition of logic as 
appears in Hugh is found, with some elaborations only: 

i, i, £: Propter ista autem tria remedia invenienda inventa est omnis ars et omnis 
disciplina. (viz. theorica , practica , and mechanica ) ... Novissima autem omnium 
inventa est logica causa eloquentie, ut sapientes qui predictas principales disciplinas 
investigarent et invenirent, rectius, veracius, honestius illas tractare, de illis 
disserere scirent: rectius per grammaticam, veracius per dialeticam, honestius per 
rethoricam. Logica namque facundie rectitudinem, veritatem, venustatem 
administrat... 

To turn, now, to the School of Chartres, we have the so-called brano 
revision of William of Conches’ De philosophia mundi , edited by Carmelo 
Ottaviano under William’s name 1 . This work contains a similar schema- 
tization of the three evils, and the three remedies. The well-known 
scheme is placed by the author into a broader context in which the 
excellence of man over the other animantia is expounded. This pre¬ 
eminence is threefold, too, and consists of man’s statura , ratio or 
sapientia , and eloquentia (pp. 2i II -2 2 20 , ed. Ottaviano). Next, the three 
evils are enumerated: ignorantia , concupiscentia , and injirmitas : 

pp. 2222-23”: Item tria sunt adversa vel incommoda quibus nostra universaliter 
premitur natura: ignorantia, concupiscentia et infirmitas. 

Ignorantia est eius cognitionis que naturaliter inesse debuit privatio. Et nota quod 
aliud est nescire, aliud ignorare: non enim ignoramus nisi ea que cum scire debe- 
remus nescimus; nescire vero est omnium quorum cognitionem non habemus. Hec 
ignorantia ex vitio contingit, cum homo pressus terrenorum mole se, ut predictum 
est, non recognoscit, ideoque lumine cassus temere passimque vagatur. 

Secundum incommodum est concupiscentia, que est immoderatus appetitus 
sensualitatis excedens modum rationis. Namque, ut ait Aristotiles, anima con tat ex 
rationali et irrationali essentia, per rationalem essentiam mentem, per irrationalem 
volens demonstrare sensualitatem. Et Tullius in Officiis ait: “Appetitus obedire 
debet rationi, que tendit ad alta, ut appetitus ad infima”. Plato quoque asserit 
animam componi ex eodem et diverso etc. 


1 Un brano inedito della “ philosophia ” di Guglielmo di Conches, Napoli 1933. This attribution seems 
incorrect. See for the question of authenticity, Tullio Gregory, Anima Mundi, La JilosoJia di Guglielmo 
di Conches e la Scuola di Chartres, Firenze 1933, p. 29 ff. 
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Tertium incommodum est infirmitas, que est ilia corruptio que in nobis est, per 
quam facile ledimur adversis. Unde nec famem nec sitim diu pati nec ceteras 
angustias vel labores sine dolore possumus tolerare: quanta vero sit hec infirmitas 
latissime patet. 

When mentioning the three remedies the author brackets eloquentia with 
sapientia as a twofold remedy against ignorantia: 

pp. 2 3 i 3 -2 o. His tribus malis divina benignitas tria opposuit bona quasi contra 
morbum remedia, scilicet contra ignorantiam sapientiam et eloquentiam, contra 
concupiscentiam virtutem, contra infirmitatem necessitatem vel commodum. 
Circa que acquirenda omnis bumana versatur intentio: nam omnis compos mentis 
vel sapientiam acquirere conatur ut viri scolastici, vel ad virtutem nititur ut omnes 
viri religiosi, vel ad commoda ut negotiatores mundani. 

Thus we find as the remedies : (i) sapientia et eloquentia , (2) virtus , and (3) 
necessitas vel commodum. 

The same tria- topic is found in Ralph of Beauvais’ Summa in Dona- 
turn 1 . I quote from the manuscript of the British Museum, Add. 16.380, 
f. i22vb : 

<Q>uia gramatica prima est artium, in eius principio videndum est quid sit generalis 
causa inventionis omnium artium. Ad cuius rei evidenciam alcius inchoandum est. 
Tria sunt propter que periclitatur humana natura. Que sunt ignorancia, concupi- 
scencia, infirmitas. Ignorancia vero est natural is cognicionis (coniunctionis MS) 
privacio. <...). Concupiscencia est inmoderatus carnis appetitus, ut cibi, potus, 
et similia. <...). Infirmitas est corrupcio a naturali statu; qua transgressione 
(...) amisit homo naturalem potenciam. 

Then Ralph enumerates the three remedies: sapientia , virtus , and 
necessitas: 

ibid. : Contra hec incommoda col lata sunt remedia: contra ignoranciam sapiencia; 
contra concupiscenciam virtus; contra infirmitatem necessitas. Et est sapiencia 
divinarum humanarumque rerum probabilis sciencia vel cognicio; vel discrecio 
boni et mali in boni appeticione et mali refutacione. Virtus est habitus mentis in 
modo nature rationi consentaneus (...). Necessitas est sine qua humana natura 
subsistere non potest, felicior tamen esset, si sine ea esse posset, ut est usus 
ciborum et vestium. 

Bearing in mind the resemblances with Hugh of St. Victor’s exposition, 
one cannot doubt about Hugh’s influence. 

The Gloss Promisimus (on Priscian) found in Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Laud.Lat. 6 j 2 opens with the same topic. However, it is striking 


1 For this work, see R. W. Hunt, Studies on Priscian in the twelfth century 11, The School of Ralph of 
Beauvais in: Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies 11, London 19^0, [pp. i-$6], p. ig. 

2 For this work, see R. W. Hunt, (study referred to in our previous note), pp. i-io; 16-39. 



that the third evil is named necessitas instead of injirmitas , while in all the 
previous schematizations the former term stands for the third remedy, 
not for the third evil. Here mecanica is mentioned as the third remedy: 

f. 2 ra : Tria nobis naturaliter sunt data incommoda, videlicet ignorancia, vicium, 
necessitas. 

Ignorantes quoque naturaliter sumus. Anima enim secundum philosophos mole 
corporis agravata ea que prius antequam incorporaretur presciverat, incorporata 
amittit. 

Vicium est qualibet animi perturbatio. Necessitas est sine qua vivere non possu- 
mus; melius tamen sine ea viveremus. 

Istis vero tribus tria obiciuntur contrariis contraria. Que quibus a sede naturaliter 
ab eis obsita remota in privationes transmutantur habitus. Hec scilicet: scientia 
ignoranciam privans, virtus animi habitus modo nature rationi consentaneus 
assignata vicium execrans, mecanica expellens necessitatem. 

Another grammar gloss Tria sunt belonging to the same surroundings but 
of a somewhat later date than the Gloss Promisimus is found in Oxford, 
Bodleian Library, Auct . F. 3.8. 1 . This works opens with a similar 
schematization of the three evils and remedies, adduced, again, as an 
introductory note on the invention of the arts. The three evils are called 
here ignorantia , vitium, and indigentia and the three remedies scientia , 
virtus , and commoditas: 

f. 2 ra : Tria sunt quorum causa omnis ars reperta fuisse perhibetur: scientia, 
virtus, commoditas. Ad scientiam spectat omnium liberalium artium inventio. Ad 
virtutem anhelat ethica. Ad commoditatem aspirat mechanica. 

Scientia est comprehensio veritatis eorum que sunt. Virtus est habitus mentis bene 
constitute (astitute MS). Commoditas est humane nature temperamentum. 

Contra triplex igitur humane nature incommodum triplex datur remedium. 
Contra ignorantiam scientia, contra vitium virtus, contra indigentiam commoditas. 
Sunt enim hec tria incommoda quibus natura humana opprimitur: ignorancia, 
vicium, indigentia. 

Finally, our topic appears in a Munich treatise on dialectic ( C.L.M . 
14. 763, ff. 9o ra ff.; this part of the manuscript was written towards the 
middle of the thirteenth century, but the treatise itself seems to be of 
a somewhat earlier date) 2 . The three evils are localized here in respec¬ 
tively the soul, the body and the conjunction of soul and body. They are 
named: ignorantia , vitium, and indigentia. The remedies are: scientia , 
virtus , and mechanica : 

1 For this gloss, see Hunt, op. cit., pp. 2-10; 18-19. For its date, see ibid., p. 9. 

2 For this work, see M. Grabmann, Bearbeitungen und Auslegungen der aristotelischen Logik aus der Zeit 
von Peter Abaelard bis Petrus Hispanus in: Abh. der Preuss. Akad. der Wiss. Jg. 1937 Phil. Hist, 
klasse 5 (Berlin 1937), pp. 48-51, and the second volume of my Logica Modernorum y which will 
probably be published in 1967. 



f. 9o ra : Cum dialetica sit quasi via in omnes alias sciencias, in principio huius 
tractatus divisionem scienciarum ponamus. Sed ad evidenciam subsequencium 
sciendum est primo quod tria sunt in quibus homo, sive humana natura, molestatur, 
sive deprimitur, secundum tria que sunt in substancia humana, scilicet anima, et 
corpus, et ex hiis coniunctum. Ignorancia exprimitur ex parte anime; indigencia 
ex parte corporis, vicium ex parte coniuncti. Contra que tria datum est homini a 
suo Creatore triplex remedium, scilicet potencia in anima acquirendi sciencias, 
vel artes liberales, que liberant animam ab ignorancia; sed contra indigenciam 
potencia acquirendi artes mechanicas: per has enim removetur indigencia; contra 
vicium autem potencia acquirendi virtutes. 

This passage seems to be a rather verbose elaboration of the initial part 
of a more comprehensive introduction into dialectic which precedes the 
treatise just mentioned: 

f. 89 va : <T)ractaturi de dyalectica, quoniam ipsa est quasi via ad omnes alias artes, 
idcirco in principio huius tractatus scienciarum divisionem ponamus. 

Sciendum igitur quod tria sunt quibus humana natura deprimitur: ignorancia 
scilicet ex parte anime, indigencia ex parte corporis, et vicium ex parte coniuncti, 
corporis et anime. 

Contra hec tria datum est homini triplex remedium: contra ignoranciam potencia 
acquirendi sciencias liberales; contra indigenciam artes mechanice; contra vicia 
vero potencia acquirendi virtutes. 


As we have seen (above, p. 11) ps.-William of Conches bracketed 
eloquentia with sapientia as a twofold remedy against the first evil 
ignorantia . Now, there are some authors who pursue this line of thought 
in establishing a fourfold scheme of evils and remedies. The oldest 
among them, as far as I know, is Bernard Silvestris of Tours in his 
commentary on six books of Virgil’s Eneid 1 : “there are four evils which 
beset human nature: ignorance, vice, lack of skill in speaking, and 
material want. To these four evils there are four goods opposed: to 
ignorance wisdom, to vice virtue, to lack of skill in speaking eloquence, 
and to material want, sufficiency”: 

p.36 2 - 12 , ed. Riedel: Praesidet, i.e. sapientia theoricae, i.e. theologiae et mathe- 
maticae et philosophicae. Ita praesidet quod in theorica continetur sapientia et pro 
sapientia theorica inventa est. 

Quattuor namque mala sunt quae humanam infestant naturam: ignorantia, vitium, 
imperitia loquendi, indigentia. His autem quattuor malis quattuor bona sunt 
opposita: ignorantiae sapientia, vitio virtus, imperitie loquendi eloquentia, in- 

1 edited by G. Riedel: Commentum Bernardi Silvestris super sex libros Eneidos Virgilii nunc primum 
edidit Guillielmus Riedel, Gryphiswaldae 1924. 



digentiae sufficientia. Pro sapientia adipiscendi disciplina rethorica, pro eloquentia 
eloquendi peritia, pro virtute practica, pro necessitate mechanica. Itaque praesidet 
Apollo theoricae. 

Thus the four evils are named: ignorantia , vitium , imperitia loquendi , and 
indigentia ; and the four goods or remedies: sapientia , virtus , eloquentia , 
and sufficientia. 

The former Public Library, now: Sachsische Landesbibliothek y in 
Dresden (D.D.R.) possessed a thirteenth (or twelfth?) century manu¬ 
script Dc 171 a 1 . It was destroyed by fire during the last World War. It 
contained on ff. 42 v -43 v a short tractatus de artibus liberalibus. Fortunately 
we have a printed text of it at our disposal 2 . The anonymous author 
starts with the enumeration of four evils: ignorantia , silentium , vitium , and 
indigentia , which find their remedies in respectively scientia y eloquentia , 
virtus 9 and commoditas : 

p. 43 ed. Manitius: Humana natura quatuor molestis angariatur incommodis: 
ignorantia, silencio, vicio, indigencia. Sciencia ignorantiam, eloquencia silencium 
expellit, virtus vicium purgat, commoditate indigencia temperatur. 

Sciencia est comprehensio veritatis (virtutis MS) eorum que sunt, ut dicit Boecius 
in prologo aritmetice; et propter hanc invente sunt artes quadruvii. 

Eloquencia silencium expellit; et propter hanc invente sunt artes trivii. 

Virtus est habitus mentis bene constitute; propter quam invente sunt artes 
practice. 

Commoditas est temporalis indigencie temperamentum; et propter hanc invente 
sunt artes mechanice, de quibus nichil ad nos. 

The latest testimony of our topic I know about is found in the division of 
sciences as given by Ralph of Longchamps in his commentary on the 
Anticlaudianus of Alanus ab Insulis. 

This commentary was presumably written between 1 21 2-2, so 
that we may assume that something so unrelated to the author’s proper 
subject as this division of sciences, belongs to the twelfth century*. 
Raoul mentions as the four evils: ignorantia , taciturnitas , vitium y and 
defectum and as their remedies: philosophia , eloquentia , virtus y and valetudo y 


1 For this manuscript, see the catalogue of Franz Schnorr von Caroldsfeld and L. Schmidt: Katalog 
der Handschriften der kgl. djfentlichen Bibliothek zu Dresden , vol. I (Leipzig 1882). 

2 edited by Max Manitius in: Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fur deutsche Erziehungs- und Schul- 
geschichte 16, 9 (1906), pp. 42-48. 

3 See R. Bossuat, Alain de Lille , Anticlaudianus , Texte critique avec une introduction et des tables, 
Paris 19 ££ t p. 43, and the literature mentioned, ibid., n.i. See also Marie-Th£r£se d’Alverny, 
Alain de Lille. Textes in^dits, avec une introduction sur sa vie et ses ceuvres, Paris 1965, p. 12 and 
passim. 

4 Compare also the somewhat strange use of itaque right in the beginning of the division of sciences; 
see the text quoted below. 
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the last of which is procured by mechanica. His schematization is some¬ 
what different from the previous ones. I quote from the text printed by 
Grabmann 1 from the Parisian manuscript, B.N.Lat. 8083, f. 7 V : 

Diffinitio scientie. Scientia itaque est rerum scibilium agnitio. Dividitur autem 
scientia in quatuor species: philosophiam, eloquentiam, poesim, mechanicam. 
Celestis quidem medicus humane nature quatuor cernens principalia incommoda, 
videlicet ignorantiam, taciturnitatem, vitium, defectum, quatuor adhibuit reme¬ 
dia: contra ignorantiam philosophiam, contra taciturnitatem eloquentiam, contra 
vitium virtutem, contra defectum valetudinem. Philosophia siquidem removet 
ignorantiam et informat contrarium, scilicet agnitionem, eloquentia removet 
taciturnitatem et informat facundiam, poesis sicut postea patebit, extirpat vitium et 
superseminat virtutem, mechanica purgat defectum et instruit valetudinem. 


We may establish the following diagram of the schematizations discussed : 

a. the three (four) evils: 

ignorantia, vitium, injirmitas: Hugh and Richard of St. Victor 

ignorantia , concupiscentia, injirmitas: Richard of St. Victor; ps.-William of Con¬ 
ches ; Ralph of Beauvais 

ignorantia, vitium, necessitas : Gloss Promisimus 

ignorantia, vitium , indigentia: Gloss Tria sunt; the Munich Dialectica 
ignorantia, imperitia loquendi, vitium , indigentia: Bernard Silvestris 
ignorantia , silentium, vitium, indigentia: Anon. Dresd. 
ignorantia, taciturnitas , vitium, defectus: Ralph of Longchamps 

b. the three (four) remedies: 

sapientia, virtus, necessitas: Hugh and Richard of St. Victor; Ralph of Beauvais 
scientia, virtus, mechanica: Gloss Promisimus ; the Munich Dialectica 
scientia , virtus , commoditas: Gloss Tria sunt 

sapientia + eloquentia , virtus, necessitas ( commodum ): ps.-William of Conches 
sapientia , eloquentia , virtus, sujjicientia: Bernard Silvestris 
scientia, eloquentia, virtus, commoditas: Anon. Dresd. 
philosophia, eloquentia, virtus, valetudo (mechanica ): Ralph of Longchamps. 


Nijmegen 
Sophiaweg J 3 


1 D/e Geschichte der scholastischen Methode II (Freiburg im Breisgau 1911; repr. Darmstadt 1956), 
p. go, n. 1. 
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Macaronic Poetry in the Carolina Bur ana 

BRUCE A. BEATIE 

“doch rennet in alien der Mamer vor, 
der lustic Tiutsch und schoen Latin 
als ein frischen brunnen und starken win 
gemischet hat in siieze gedoene.” 

Hugo von Trimberg, Der Renner 1 . 


“ y oosely speaking, ” says the Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics , “the 
I term ‘macaronic verse’ has . . . been applied to any verse 
mingling two or ml re languages together . . . ” 2 . The first and 
the worst problem confronting the student of bilingual or multilingual 
poetry lies in the terminology. The term “macaronic verse”, with its 
pasta -comic overtones, seems an Italian invention of the late fifteenth 
century; the Renaissance game which it denoted, the writing of verse 
which “incorporates words of the writer’s native tongue in another 
language and subjects them to its grammatical laws, thus achieving a 
comic effect” 3 , retained its popularity through the nineteenth century. 
But this narrowly-defined genre was preceded by a long and rich Medieval 
tradition of poetic bi- and multilingualism of such variety (from random 
appearance of isolated foreign words in texts predominantly in a given 
language, to regular alternation of two or more languages vithin a fixed 
poetic form, including syntactic merging thereof) that the phenomenon 
is scarcely describable. For the random appearance of isolated Latin 
words in German texts, August Griinewald used the term “lateinische 


1 Cited by Philipp Strauch, ed., Der Mamer , Strassburg, Triibner, 1876, p. £. (Quellen und For- 
schungen zur Sprach- und Culturgeschichte der germanischen Volker, ig; now reprinted in the 
series Deutsche Neudrucke, Reihe: Mittelalter, with Afterword, Index and Bibliography by Helmut 
Brackert, Berlin, De Gruyter, 1965). 

2 Ed. Alex Preminger, Princeton University Press, 1965, p. 471. 

3 Loc. cit. For a concise history of this form and a review of English scholarship thereupon in the 
nineteenth century, see the “Introduction” to William O. Wehrle, The macaronic hymn tradition in 
medieval English literature , Washington D. C., Catholic University of America, 1933, pp. xi-xxxvii. 
- The four principal collections of “macaronic” poetry deal solely with the Renaissance phenomenon. 
William Sandys, Specimens of macaronic poetry , London, R. Beckley, 1831 ; F. W. Genthe, Geschichte 
der macaronischen Poesie und Sammlung ihrer vorziiglichsten Denkmale , neue unverand. Aufl., Leipzig, 
Meissner, 1836; Oskar Schade, “Zur makaronischen Poesie”, Weimarische Jahrbuch fiir deutsche 
Sprache y Litteratur und Kunst 2 (i 8£$) 409-464; and James Appleton Morgan, ed., Macaronic poetry 
collectedy with an introduction by J. A. M., New York, Hurd & Houghton, 1872. 
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Einschiebsel” 1 ; Otto Muller applied the same term to the whole range 
of the medieval phenomenon 2 3 4 5 . For the phenomenon in toto , Emil 
Henrici used the term barbarolexis — a creation of Medieval Latin, and 
ambiguously defined in the various medieval artes rhetoricae and poeticae *, 
while Wehrle called it simply “macaronic poetry”. Sister Carmeline 
Sullivan, apparently following both Griinewald and Wehrle, distinguish¬ 
ed between “Latin insertions” and macaronic poetry proper*. Paul 
Zumthor, attempting to avoid this (barbaro-?) lexical confusion, coins 
the inclusive term “poesie bilingue”, which ignores the admittedly rare 
phenomenon of deliberately multilingual texts*. Out of respect for 
tradition, I shall “speak loosely” and retain for this essay the term 
“macaronic poetry” to refer to the Medieval phenomenon described. 

A history of Medieval “macaronic” poetry remains to be written. 
Sister Sullivan deals only with a single work, and Wehrle’s study, 
though comprehensive for the English language-area, ignores the inter¬ 
nationality of the phenomenon and is marred by his use of secondary 
sources for his texts; Muller ignores texts whose mixture does not 
include Latin, and Zumthor’ s essay is essentially a rearrangement of 
Muller’s material; Griinewald and Henrici restrict themselves to 
German-Latin poetry in the twelfth and fifteenth centuries respectively. 
A necessary prelude to any general historical investigation of this form is 
therefore the task of filling the unstudied gaps. The present essay will 
fill only a small chink. I wish to call attention to a small but perhaps 
unique corpus of Medieval macaronic poetry which, in the words of the 
epigraph, “lustic Tiutsch und schoen Latin . . . gemischet hat in siieze 
gedoene”: the macaronic poems of the Carmina Burana. 

The multilingual material in the predominantly Latin Codex Buranus is 
of six sorts: i) isolated German or Romance words in Latin texts, the 
true “Einschiebsel”; 2) Latin poems with refrain in another language; 
3) poems with regular alternation of Latin and German or Romance; 

1 Die lateinischen Einschiebsel in den deutschen Gedichten von der Mitte des 11 . bis gegen Ende des 12 . Jahr- 
hunderts , Gottingen, E. A. Huth, 1908. 

2 Das lateinische Einschiebsel in der Jranzosischen Literatur des Mittel alters, Zurich, Leemann, 1919. 

3 Sprachmischung in alterer Dichtung Deutschlands and Barbarolexis: Sprachmischung in alteren SchriJten 
Deutschlands y Berlin, Fischer, 1913 and 1914; the two volumes are continuously paginated. Henrici 
lists the principal medieval references pp. i-$. 

4 The Latin insertions and the macaronic verse in Piers Plowman , Washington D. C., Catholic University 
of America, 1932. 

5 M Un probl&me d’esth^tique m£di£vale: l’utilisation po^tique du bilinguisme”, Moyen Age 66 
(i960) 301-336 and £6 i-£ 94; Zumthor does, however, discuss multilingual texts briefly, pp. 
S 88-590. 
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4) the six Middle High German songs in the otherwise Latin Ludus 
paschalis sive de passione Domini (CB 16*, the Benedictbeurer Passion 
Play); $) the well-known “German strophes” of the Carmina Burana , 
attached as a final strophe to Latin poems with the same or a similar 
metrical form 1 ; and 6) a group of independent German texts. Groups 
4, and 6, which show “multilingualism” only with respect to their 
context in the manuscript, will be discussed in separate essays. Here I 
shall simply list the examples included in Groups i and 2, and concen¬ 
trate discussion in the six poems which are truly macaronic, Group 3. 

Group 1 . In CB 42, a poem in Vagantenstrophen perhaps by Walther of 
Chatillon 2 , the fourth line of str. 13 is “‘paies! paiesL dist li mot, si vis 
impetrare” 3 . The fragment of a “Teufelsspruch”, CB ££, mixes Greek, 
Latin, and nonsense (CB 1, 1, p. 11 o; cf. CB 11, 1, p. 118) : 

Amara tanta tyri pastos sycalos sycaliri 

Ellivoli scarras polili posylique lyvarras. 

CB 133 and 134, Latin poems in leonine hexameters listing, respectively, 
bird and animal names, have German glosses over the names*. CB 19^ 
(Schmeller 174), a formal parody of CB 61, uses the German excla¬ 
mation “Schuch!” in str. 12, and the Romance and German lines “Deu 
sal misir bescher de vin” and “Wir enahten niht uf den Rin” appear in 
str. 2is. The refrain of CB log (Schmeller 182, p. 242) begins “Deu sal 
sit vobiscum, o pecharie ! ”. In the chess-epigram CB 209 (Schmeller 184, 


1 Cf. W. T. H. Jackson, “The German strophes in the Carmina Burana”, German Life and Letters N.S. 
7 ( I 9^3) 36-43 an d my article, u Carmina Burana 48-483: a case of ‘irregular contrafacture’, “ Modern 
Language Notes 80 (October 1965) 470-478. - The macaronic poems in the Carmina Burana are 
closely related to a new theory concerning the “German strophes” which was presented as a public 
lecture at the University of California at Berkeley on November 30, 196^. This theory is based on 
a formal-comparative analysis of the German strophes, and will be discussed in a separate essay. Cf. 
Bruce A. Beatie, “Strophic forms in Medieval lyric: a descriptive investigation of the German 
strophes of the Carmina Burana in their formal context”, unpubl. diss., Harvard University, 1966. 

2 See Carmina Burana . Mit Benutzung der Vorarbeiten Wilhelm Meyers kritisch herausgegeben von 
Alfons Hilka und Otto Schumann, 11. Band: Kommentar, 1. Einleitung (Die Handschrift der 
Carmina Burana); Die moralisch-satirischen Dichtungen, 2. unverand. Aufl. Heidelberg, Carl 
Winter, 1961, p. 86 (hereafter cited as CB 11, 1). 

2 Op. cit ., 1. Band: Text, 1. Die moralisch-satirischen Dichtungen, 1930, p. 77 (hereafter cited as 
CB 1, 1). 

♦ Op. cit., 1, 2. Die Liebeslieder, hrsg. von Otto Schumann, 1941, pp. 223-228 (hereafter cited as 
CB 1, 2). 

s Carmina Burana. Lateinische und deutsche Gedichte einer Handschrift des xm. Jahrhunderts aus 
Benedictbeuem auf der K. Bibliothek zu Munchen, ed. J. A. Schmeller, 2. unverand. Aufl. Breslau, 
Koebner, 1883, pp. 2£3-2$4 (hereafter cited as Schmeller). Numbers of poems lacking in CB 1, 1 
and 2 are given according to the “Konkordanztabelle” in CB 1, 1, pp. v-viii, followed by Schmeller’s 
number in parentheses. 
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p. 246) the German words “tost”, “schach, roch et hie mat” appear. 
The OJpcium lusorum , CB 21 £ (Schmeller 189, pp. 248-2^0) uses the 
phrases “^inke ses”, “ses yinke quatter” and “dri tus es”. The German 
exclamation “wafna! wafna!” appears in CB 222 (Schmeller 196, p. 
2£4), and the word “schillink” in CB 22 g (Schmeller cxcviii, pp. 76-77). 
Finally, in the Ludus immo exemplum Dominice resurrectionis , the Benedict- 
beurer Easter Play (a later addition to the manuscript, CB i£*), the 
Jewish soldiers guarding Christ’s tomb use the phrases “schauwe alumbe” 
and “schauwe propter insidias!. 

Group 2. The Latin refrain of CB begins with “Prohdolor! ” (CB 
1, 1, p. 103; cf. CB 11, 1, p. 110); one might see this as a Latin phrase 
( pro dolore ) in the process of being transformed into a Romance excla¬ 
mation, and hence as a macaronic ‘‘insertion” into this poem. The 
refrain of CB £ia, however, is a curious mixture of Greek and Latin 
(CB 1, 1, p. 104; cf. CB 11, 1, p. 112) 1 2 : 

Ayos o theos athanatos, 
ysma sather yskyros! 
miserere Kyrios, 
salva tuos famulos! 

The refrain of CB 94 is: “Audi, bel’ amia, mille modos Veneris! hahi 
zeualeria!” (CB 1, 2, p. 122), and that of CB 19^, an imitation of 
Hilarius’ “Lingua servi, lingua perfidie”, is “Tort a vers mei ma dama!” 
(CB 1, 2, p. 123). CB 180, which is followed by a “German strophe”, 
also has a German refrain: “Mandaliet! mandaliet! min geselle ch 5 met 
niet!” (CB 1, 2, p. 301). Finally, each strophe of CB 204 (Schmeller 181, 
p. 242), a poem in praise of the city of Trier, concludes with the line 
“per dulzor”, and is followed by the refrain: “Her wirt, tragent her nuo 
win, vrolich suln wir bi dem sin”. 

Group 3. The fundamental multilinguality of the Codex Buranus is 
amply illustrated by the examples given above, and it is not surprising 
that we find in this context poems whose “macaronic” nature is much 
more pronounced. CB 118, the only poem in which Latin and Old 
French are the languages used, was discussed by Paul Zumthor (Texte 
liv, P- 332-334). The second strophe shows most clearly how the two 
languages are syntactically merged (CB 1, 2, P. 194): 


1 Wilhelm Meyer, Fragmenta Burana. Festschrift der kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, Berlin, Weidmann, 1901, p. 127. 

2 Cf. Henrici, p. 10. 
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Tua pulchra facies 
mejey planser milies; 
pectus habet glacies. 

a remender 
statim virum facies 
per un baser I 

In this poem, however, the relationship between Latin and Old French 
is not fixed. In the following list of the rhyme-schemes of the seven 
strophes, the Old French lines are indicated by capital letters; if the 
whole line is Old French, the letter is italicized: 


I. 

a a a B 

a B 

2. 

a A a B 

a B 

3 - 

a a a B 

a B 

4 - 

AAA b 

A b 

S- 

a a a B 

A B 

6. 

a a a B 

a B 

7 - 

A A A B 

a B 


The irregular alternation as well as the syntactic linkage of the two 
languages gives this poem a naturalness which is lacking in the Latin- 
German poems, where the two languages are less closely related linguisti¬ 
cally. 

Three of the Latin-German macaronic poems are pastourelles . The 
structure of CB 184 is, in its irregular alternation as well as in its 
strophic form, related to CB 118. The first strophe and the refrain are 
as follows (CB 1, 2, p. 309): 

Virgo quedam nobilis, 
div gie ze hol$e vmbe ris. 
do si die burdo do gebant, 

Refl. Heia, heia, wie si sanch! 
cicha, cicha, wie si sanch! 
vincula, vincula, vincula rumpebat. 

In the second strophe, only the third line is German; in the third, the 
first two lines are German and the third line is lacking; the fourth 
strophe is like the first. The aesthetic quality of this poem, however, can 
hardly be praised when one compares it with CB 118 : the joining of 
the two languages is purely mechanical, no organic or structural unity 
has been achieved 1 . 

1 Henrici gives (pp. 4-5) a late Middle German parallel to this poem from a commentary on the 
Doctrinale of Alexander of Villadei in the ms. Wolfenbiittel Helmstedt 654 f. 143™: “pertransivit 
clericus — dor eynen gronen wait. / in via venit statim - eyn meghetyn wol ghethan. / salve salve 
puella, - got grote dy meghetyn fyn. / dico tibi vere - du moyst myn boleken syn*. 
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Though the syntactic bonds between Latin and German in the 
third strophe of CB 177 are tighter than in CB 184, the overall effect is 
scarcely better. The first two strophes are striking examples of epigram¬ 
matic lyric, haiku -like in the direct simplicity of their imagery (CB 1, 2, 
p. 29$): 


1. Stetit puella 
rufa tunica; 
si quis earn tetigit, 
tunica crepuit. eia! 


2. Stetit puella 
tamquam rosula 
facie splenduit 
et os eius floruit, eia! 


Not only is each strophe informed by a single explicit image, but the 
concrete physical image of the first strophe becomes the basis of the 
metaphor in the second, heightening its intensity. In the third, however 
(the only “macaronic” strophe), this intensity is dissipated in a typical 
pastourelle- situation: 


Stetit puella bi einem bourne, 
scripsit amorem an eihe loube. 
dar chom Venus also fram; 
caritatem magnam, 
hohe minne 
bot si ir manne. 


Simply the difference in strophic form suggests that the third strophe is 
a later “imitation ” of the first two: the first two lines of the original 
melody might have been doubled to fit the two initial Langzeilen of Str. 3, 
the original melodic lines 3 and 4 could fit Str. 3, lines 3 and 4, and 
were the “eia-” melody melismatic, it could have been adapted to the 
last lines of Str. 3. But such a suggestion must remain in the subjunctive: 
no melody survives for any part of the poem. 

The third pastourelle presents at any rate a better structural unity. 
In CB 184, a true narrative pastourelle in ten strophes, a girl tells in the 
first person the full story of her seduction, including the most intimate 
details. The structure of the first strophe is repeated in all the others 
(CB 1, 2, p. 310): 

Ich was ein chint so wolgetan, 
virgo dum florebam, 
do brist mich diu werlt al, 
omnibus placebam. 

Refl. Hoy et oe! 
maledicantur tilie 
iuxta viam posite. 
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Although the syntactic mingling in this poem is not so close as in CB 118 
or in CB 177, 3, it is not lacking in rhetorical effectiveness. Syntactic 
alternation of German and Latin follows a relatively set pattern in that, 
in eleven cases out of twenty, the German line is a main clause for which 
the following Latin line serves as adverbial modifier. The refrain, which 
curses the trees under which the seduction took place, is a fitting Leit¬ 
motif. The strophic form is a macaronic variant of the Vagantenstrophe. 

CB 218 (Schmeller cxcn, p. 73-74) is, in its regular alternation of 
Latin and German, similar to CB 184; its content, however, is radically 
different. An anticlerical Spruch attacking the tightfistedness of clerics 
toward “vagis et egentibus”, its content is typical of Goliard poetry; it 
uses an eight-line strophe of four-beat lines and simple couplet-rhyme. 
Its overall structure is simple: the first strophe, beginning “Audientes 
audiant! / diu Schande vert al liber daz lant j querens viles et tenaces”, 
describes the general situation; strophe 2 praises the liberal, strophe 3 
attacks the miserly clerics, and the fourth generalizes again. Interesting 
here is the extent to which the two languages are merged within a single 
syntactic structure. The lines just quoted are one example, and Str. 2, 
lines 4-8 furnish another: 

ir suit lan often uwer tur 
vagis et egentibus, 
so gewinnet ir daz himelhus, 
et in perenni gaudio 
alsus also, alsus also. 


The final example presents a more complex problem. The text of 
CB 149, according to the manuscript (cf. CB 1, 2, pp. 2£3-2£4), is 
as follows: 


I. Floret silva nobilis 
floribus et foliis. 
ubi est antiquus 
meus amicus? 
hinc equitavit! 
eia! quis me amabit? 


ReJI. Floret silva undique; 

nah mime gesellen ist mir we! 
II. Grunet der wait allenthalben. 
wa ist min geselle also lange? 
der ist geriten hinnen. 
owi! wer sol mich minnen? 


Strophes I, II, and the refrain are so marked in the manuscript. But was 
the “refrain” originally meant as such? There are no other refrain-poems 
in this section of the manuscript. And however we judge the “refrain”, 
are we dealing with two poems or one? On the one hand, I and II are 
verbally almost identical, while the “refrain” could well conclude each, 
summarizing the contrast of Spring's joy with parting's sorrow. On the 
other hand, I and II are formally quite different, while the “refrain” plus 
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II produces a form roughly equivalent to I. Or: since all the Latin poems 
in this section of the manuscript have attached “German strophes”, 
is II to be considered the “German strophe” of I? The exact formal 
relationship of the parts to one another is perhaps never to be 
answered with certainty: nonetheless, the macaronic context of this codex 
suggests at least that all three are the product of a single bilingual author. 

The purpose of this essay has been thus far to document the existence of 
a significant corpus of macaronic poetry within the Codex Buranus. The 
interpretation of this corpus and the demonstration of its relationship to 
the tradition of medieval macaronic poetry and to the more general 
lyric tradition would take us for the moment too far; both problems 
depend to a large degree on the relationship of this corpus to the 
“German strophes” of the Carmina Burana (see p. 18, n. i). Nonetheless 
two tentative suggestions may be made here. 

i. To judge from the studies by Muller, Zumthor and Wehrle, 
the sort of macaronic poetry described here is a phenomenon primarily 
of the late Middle Ages. (E.g., Wehrle finds only two authentic examples 
in the Anglo-Saxon period and five in the late thirteenth century, none 
in the two intervening centuries). Yet the Codex Buranus , according to 
the most recent opinions, was written before i 2^o, and probably around 
1230 1 . Since the “German strophes” include strophes by known 
Minnesinger dated between 1170 (Dietmar von Aist) and 1219 (Neidhart 
von Reuental), the composition of this macaronic corpus can hardly be 
placed later than ca. i2 2£. These would be then not only among the 
earliest poems in the European macaronic tradition of the high Middle 
Ages, but the only early corpus : the examples collected by Muller and 
Wehrle appear isolated in many different manuscripts. Are these 
Carmina Burana the production of a unique poet or group of poets in 
upper Austria 2 , or does this corpus document a continuing tradition of 
macaronic poetry in Germany which began earlier than similar traditions 
elsewhere in Europe? The existence of two rather skillful macaronic 
poems (Latin-German) among the Cambridge Songs, one of which 


1 See Peter Dronke, “A critical note on Schumann’s dating of the Codex Buranus”, Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur (Tubingen) 84 (H. 1-2, 1962) 173-183. Professor 
Bernhard Bischoff (Munchen), who is completing the Hilka-Schumann edition of the Carmina Burana , 
supports the date suggested by Dronke (in conversation with the author, 1964). 

2 Bernhard Bischoff suggests, on the basis of the script used, that the Codex Buranus was written in 
the Tirol or Kamten (in conversation, 1964). 
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(“De Heinrico”) is dated with some certainty in the late tenth century 1 , 
suggests the latter, but a definitive answer demands a historical survey 
of all surviving macaronic poetry from the eleventh and twelfth centu¬ 
ries. 

2. The macaronic poems of the Cambridge Songs suggest a German 
macaronic tradition prior to the Carmina Burana. A curious coincidence 
might imply a similar tradition slightly later than that collection and 
proceeding from the region in which the codex was written. Der (or 
Konrad) Mamer wrote three Latin poems which were entered by a 
later hand in the Codex Buranus: CB 3* (Schmeller 95, p. 174), CB 6* 
(Schmeller cci, pp. 79-80), and CB 9* ( Fragmenta Burana pp. 27-28). 
CB 6*, “Pange vox Adonis”, was written in 1230-31 for Heinrich von 
Zwettl, who until his election in October 1231 as Bishop of Seckau had 
been Propst of Maria Saal in Kamten 2 ; and Kamten was suggested by 
Bernhard BischofF (p. 2 3, n. 2) as a region in which the Codex Buranus may 
have been written. The name “Mamer” is written above CB 6* and 9*. 
Wilhelm Meyer comments ( Fragmenta Burana p. 26, note 1): “Es ist 
eine sonderbare Thatsache, dass unter den nicht zahlreichen Zusatzen, 
welche spatere Hande in diese Handschrift eingeschrieben haben, nicht 
weniger als 3 Gedichte des Mamer sind, dass diese 3 Gedichte von 3 
verschiedenen Handen [cf. CB 11, 1, pp. £6*-£7*] eingeschrieben sind, 
dass aber ein und dieselbe 4. Hand fiber zwei dieser Gedichte den 
Namen ‘Mamer’ geschrieben hat. Sollte der Mamer einmal an dem 
Ort geweilt haben, wo diese Handschrift lag oder gar sie gesehen haben?” 
Coincidentally, Mamer is that poet who, in the words of Hugo von 
Trimberg, “lustic Tiutsch und schoen Latin . . . gemischet hat in sfieze 
gedoene”. The lines clearly suggest a macaronic poet. Though no 
macaronic poem ascribed to Mamer survives, his poetic corpus contains 
poems in both Latin and German, and he demonstrates equal skill in each 
language. Is his presence in the Codex Buranus coincidence, or does it 
document, in indirect fashion, the further development of a German 
macaronic tradition? 

University of Colorado 

Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 

1 Die Cambridger Lieder , hrsg. Karl Strecker, 2. unverand. Aufl., Berlin, Weidmann, 1955. (Monu- 
menta germaniae historica, Scriptores rerum germanicarum in usum scholarum separatim editi, xl). 
“De Heinrico” (No. 19) appears on pp. 57-60, the fragmentary “Kleriker und Nonne” (No. 28) on 
PP- 74-77. 

* See Strauch, op. cit. p. 16, n. 1, pp. 7-8 and 188. 



The Canonization of Saint Thomas Aquinas 

LEONARDAS V. GERULAITIS 

T he early Christian Church did not have any set views about the 
subject of the veneration of the saints. Some historians view the 
passage in the Acts: “And devout men carried Stephen to his 
burial, and made great lamentations over him” 1 , as an indication of the 
veneration of the early martyrs. But already by i^6 A. D., at the time 
of the martyrdom of St. Polycarp, there is definitive proof that the Jews 
were aware that the relics of executed Christians were likely to become 
centers of religious devotions 2 . 

In the age of the martyrs, canonization was a spontaneous act of the 
local community. Even in disputed cases the judgement of the community 
appears to have operated automatically^. 

Even by the third century we cannot find any evidence for a formal 
process of canonization at Rome, but in Africa the Church was compelled 
in face of heresy (especially Donatism) and persecution to legislate on the 
matter of the veneration of martyrs*. It was first discussed at the First 
Council of Carthage in 348s. Optatus, in 370, in a work against the 
Donatists, maintained that there can be no martyrdom apart from the 
confession of the name of Christ, and that without charity martyrdom 
cannot have any existence 6 . 

The Fifth Council of Carthage in 401 placed the responsibility to 
determine the sanctity of a martyr on the diocesan bishop 7 . 

The earliest saints were martyrs who suffered death for their faith 
but already by the second century a new class of saints appears. They are 
those who suffered for their faith but were not actually put to death. To 
them the title ‘confessor’ is applied, which was later extended to all 
saints who were not martyrs 8 . 

In the fith and sixth centuries attempts were made to organize the 
Church canonical laws. Two collections of canons were compiled in this 
time, the Codex canonum Ecclesiae Africanae , made by Dionysius Exiguus 
and afterward better known as the Dionysian , and a Spanish collection, 

1 ActSy viii, 2. 

* E. Kemp, Canonization and Authority in the Western Church , Londen, Oxford Univ. Press, 1948. p. £ 
(henceforth abbreviated: K). 

3 ibid., p. 7. 6 ibid.y p. 14. 

4 ibid.y p. 11. 7 ibid.y p. i£. 

5 ibid.y p. 14. 8 ibid.y p. 17. 



known as Hispana 1 . These collections remained the most authoritative 
sources all through the Dark Ages. 

At this time the cult of the saints was limited to veneration of relics, 
usually pieces of cloth or other objects which had been in contact with 
the body of the saint or his tomb. There is no evidence, at this time, of 
dismembering of corpses or the distribution of bones 2 . But from the 
middle of the sixth century the constant ravaging of Italy by barbarous 
invaders often necessitated the removal of the saints* bodies to Rome or 
some other safe place 3 * * . This established the practice of translation as the 
formal act of canonization by the eighth century. It came to be considered 
improper that the body of a saint should remain underground, and so it 
was removed and placed in a spot more accessible to the veneration of the 
faithful*. In general, ecclesiastical authority intervened only seldom. 
Canon law ordered the bishops to make sure that the martyrs being 
venerated were true martyrs, but no one deemed it necessary to refer 
every case to the authorities in order to ask permission to establish a 
cultus. When bishops had to intervene, they usually dealt with the matter 
synodicallys. 

From the eighth century on the tendency was to appeal to more and 
more authorative bodies, such as referring cases to the metropolitan and 
provincial synods. With passing time and the growth of papal authority 
in general, it was inevitable that the papacy should oust the lesser 
authorities 6 . 

The earliest reference to a canonization of a saint on papal authority 
is from the year 849, but no great weight can be attached to this isolated 
reference 7 . 

It is not until the pontificate of John XV (985-996) that one may 
begin to speak about this matter with any certainty. In 993 Liutolf, 
Bishop of Augsburg, petitioned John XV and the assembled cardinals at 
the Lateran Council to place Udalric, his predecessor, in the catalogue 
of the saints, i.e. to canonize him. After considering the case, which 
probably consisted of a recitation of his deeds and miracles by the 
petitioning party, the request was granted 8 . 


1 For a detailed study viz.: F. Maasen, Geschichte der Quellen und der Literatur des Canonischen Kechts in 
Abendlande. Gratz, 1870, II part, 181. 

* X., p, 26. 5 ibid., p. 35. 

3 ibid., p. 27. 6 ibid., p. 35. 

♦ ibid., p. 29. 7 ibid., pp. 56-57. 

8 Margaret Ruth Toynbee, Louis of Toulouse and the Process of Canonisation in the Fourteenth Century. 

Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1929. pp. 135-6 (henceforth abbreviated: T); and K., 

pp. SJ-S. 
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This was an important change because, until then, papal action was 
requested only after the local cultus had been established, if at all; and 
then all the pope could do was to acquiesce gracefully. It did not amount 
to more than a form of courtesy. But after 993 it was practically univer¬ 
sally accepted that the authority to canonize rested with the pope. The 
general acceptance of this idea is further demonstrated by almost identi¬ 
cal cases recurring under Benedict VIII (1012-1024), Benedict IX 
(1033-1048), Leo IX (1049-1054), and Alexander II (1061-1073) 1 . 

It is interesting to note that the Gregorian reforms (1074-1085), 
dealing with practically every other sphere of ecclesiastical authority, 
did not concern itself with the problems of canonization 2 . 

A further development took place during the pontificate of Urban II 
(1088-1099). By this time papal procedure was sufficiently developed 
for the pope to refuse a canonization because the necessary conditions 
had not been fulfilled^. The requirement was that no one could be 
canonized, unless the assent of a plenary council was secured and the 
evidence of the eyewitnesses had been produced*. In 1099 the case of 
Nicholas of Trani created a new precedent. Before Urban II agreed to 
canonize the saint, he entrusted the case to the Archbishop of Trani 
for a thorough investigation. Now it became the pope’s duty to start an 
inquiry, not only to accept blindly the evidence given by others at their 
own evaluations. Urban II laid the basis for the whole system of canoni¬ 
zation, medieval and modern, by insisting on the necessity of inquiry 
and witnesses 6 . 

In the twelfth century papal canonization became more frequent. 
Calixtus II (1119-1124) and Innocent II (1130-1143) continued to 
enforce Urban’s decree. When in 1120 the cult of St. Amulf was legali¬ 
zed, a book was produced telling of his life and miracles, which would 
later be termed his Process of Canonization?. 

Until Pope Eugenius III (1145-1153) no pope had canonized without 
the approval of a general council, but he abandoned this practice when 
he canonized Emperor Henry II on his own sole authority, a practice 
which was followed by the later popes 8 . 

The development of papal canonization goes hand in hand with the 
growth of papal authority in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. How¬ 
ever, the canonization by local authorities was continued, even if the 


1 7 ., p. 136; and K., pp. 58-66. 

5 T„ p. 

137 . 

2 7 \, p. 136. 

6 T., pp. 

137-8 

3 K ., p. 66. 

7 T., P- 

138 . 

4 K., p. 67; and T., p. 137. 

8 T., p. 

138 . 
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general tendency was to seek the intervention of higher ecclesiastical 
authorities, on a metropolitan or provincial level. This seems to have 
led to a rudimentary distinction between canonization and beatification 1 . 

With the revival of the study of canonical law at Bologna in the 
twelfth century, the process of canonization assumed new importance. 
When Ronaldus Bonaneli, a distinguished canon lawyer, became Pope 
Alexander III (n £9-1181), it was not surprising that the procedure of 
the canonization became more regularized 2 3 * . Under him the theory that 
canonization can be performed only by a general council seems to have 
been abandoned; from now on the pope contented with the advice of 
the cardinals. Also a clear distinction was established between beatifi¬ 
cation and canonization. 

From the time of Alexander III onwards, the sureness of sole papal 
canonization is well established, as is the procedure of the commission 
of inquiry. The same self-confidence is evidenced by the flowery form of 
the papal bulls of canonization. The established pattern is followed 
closely: stock phrases appear. There is no indication of doubt about the 
papal rights*. 

Innocent III (1198-1216) clearly enunciated the basis for canoni¬ 
zation of a candidate: in order that a person might be venerated by the 
Church as a saint he has to fulfill two prerequisites - the virtue of morals 
and the virtue of signs; that is, his life must be proven to have been good 
and pious, and his sanctity confirmed by miracles after his death. The 
second one is not sufficient by itself, because Satan too can perform 
miracles in order to mislead the believers 5 . 

Until this time the report of the investigating commission was 
regarded as a sufficient proof of the candidate’s sanctity, but now the 
pope required that this report should be substantiated by statements 
sworn to by the witnesses of the miracles and that some of these witnesses 
should be produced in person at Rome 6 . 

One can regard the publication of the Decretals of Gregory IX 
(1227-1241) in 1234 as the formal legal establishment of the papal 
reservation of the right of canonization. In the eyes of the canonists, the 
legal basis for this was the decretal Audivimus of Alexander IIP. 

Pope Innocent IV (1243-12^4) deals with canonization in his 
commentary on the Decretals. He states: 
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“. . . to canonize is to decree canonically and regularly that someone should be 
honored as a saint, that is that a solemn office should be performed for him as for 
other saints of his rank, so that if a confessor is canonized the office of a confessor 
should be said for him, if a martyr the office of a martyr. And this canonization 
is regularly performed when the faith, excellence of life, and miracles of him 
who is to be canonized have been proved . . . The Pope alone can canonize saints. 
This is so because a saint is someone proposed for the adoration of all the faithful 
and no one has jurisdiction over all save the Pope . . . The results of canoni¬ 
zation are that the Church recites a solemn office for the person as for a saint and 
he is placed in the litanies among the saints. Even if the Church made a mistake, 
which is not to be believed, God would accept as in good faith prayers made 
through such one. 

Further, we do not deny that people are at liberty to ask for the intercession of 
any dead person whom they believe to have been a good man, but they may not 
perform a solemn office or make solemn prayers in his honour” 1 . 

Henricus de Segusio, Cardinal of Ostia, better known as Hostiensis, some 
eight years after Innocent IV, in his commentary of the Decretals , added 
a decretal of Pope Honorius III (1216-1227), directing the bishops to 
examine witnesses about the life and miracles of a certain would-be saint. 
This text became a favorite with the canon lawyers to comment upon 
the procedure of the canonization 2 . 

Innocent IV and Hostiensis seem to have been followed pretty 
closely by the fourteenth century canonists, such as Pope Boniface VIII 
(1294-1303) and Augustinus Triumphus, who dealt with the matter of 
canonization in his Summa de potestate ecclesiastica , which appeared in 
I 3 2° 3 . 

One might note in passing that the next important step in the 
clarification of this matter was only taken by Pope Benedict XIV, who 
in 1729 published a definitive study on the subject, namely the Codex 
constitutionum quas summi pontijices ediderunt in solemni canonizatione sanc¬ 
torum . In it Benedict seems to allow that canonizations performed before 
Alexander III on episcopal authority may be regarded as having full value 
because of their having the tacit agreement of the pope. He also argues 
that the participation of the General Council could never have been a 
necessity for canonization, for which point he adduces historical proofs*. 

The Codex juris canonici operative since 1918 regulates in detail the 
process of canonization and of beatification. Canon # 1999 governs these 
matters. There are three main sections: 1) the cases for beatification 
and for canonization are reserved to the judgement of the Holy See alone; 
2) The Congregation of Sacred Rites is responsible for dealing with such 
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cases; 3) The local ordinaries have no inherent right to do anything in 
the matter which is not expressly required of them by the following 
canons 1 . 

There also has been published a guide, under official auspices, for 
people concerned in such cases - Codex pro postulatoribus 2 . 

The main topic of this paper is to describe the canonization of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, which took place in 1323; therefore let us examine 
the actual state of the process of canonization in the early part of the 
fourteenth century. 

The main event that greatly influenced the history of the papacy in 
the fourteenth century was the so-called Babylonian Captivity at Avignon, 
which extended over the period from 1309 to 1377. Medieval papacy as 
such fell with Boniface VIII at Agnani in 1303 and the papacy entered a 
new stage when its seat was transferred from Rome to Avignon. Traditio¬ 
nally this period has been regarded as the nadir of papal authority, but 
more recently studies tend to indicate that this was not quite so 3 . The 
rapidly changing political and socio-economic picture of Europe in the 
second half of the thirteenth century necessitated changes in papal 
administration as well. The rise of national states made the old order of 
things, pope and emperor ruling supreme, out of date. In order to 
survive the papacy had to adopt new means of control. The transference 
of the Papal See from Rome to Avignon provided an opportune chance 
to break away from the old traditions and to institute the required 
changes. During these seventy years a complete change of the papacy 
occurred. The spiritual character of the papacy was lost and, to a large 
extent, the financial side became dominant. Avignon took its place as 
the capital of all Christendom in a way Rome had never been able to 
achieve. The wanderings of the popes ended and the Curia became 
highly centralized. Pope John XXII (1316-1334) was mainly responsible 
for the establishment of an elaborate bureaucracy. With the increase of 
fiscal income, papal patronage became paramount. 

The general tendency to regulate all aspects of ecclesiastical activity 
affected canonization as well: 

“The difference between thirteenth- and fourteenth-century process is the 
difference, not between chaos and order, but between casual and methodical 
procedure ”4. 

1 K., pp. 149-50. 2 K., p. 149. 
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One of the main sources of fourteenth-century procedure is a contem¬ 
porary account by James Gaetani Stefaneschi, Cardinal at Velarbo. In 
his Ordo Romanus , he not only reported the ceremonies in which he 
himself had participated between 1304 and 1328, but also reproduced 
everything which could be used to draw up general rules 1 . 

Before turning to the actual canonization of St. Thomas Aquinas, let 
us survey the procedure from a more general standpoint. 

When a man of holy reputation died, miracles began to happen at the 
place of his entombment. These miracles constituted the integral part of 
his Jama. When his Jama reached the ears of the pope, and it seems that 
it needed a great deal of trumpeting on the part of his adherents to do so 2 , 
the pope would appoint a commission of inquiry, usually consisting of 
persons high in the ecclesiastical hierarchy 5 . There were never fewer 
than two commissioners appointed, but most commonly there were 
three 4 . Sometimes deputies were permitted and occasionally a com¬ 
missioner was allowed to absent himself. The commissioners , work was 
of great importance because they acted as the representatives of the pope. 
It required a great deal of skill, judgement, and of knowledge of men to 
be a commissioner, because on their report rested the final decision for 
canonization. In a way, a fourteenth-century process of canonization 
could be compared to a lawsuit between the pope and the petitioners. 
Since it was before the office of the Advocatus diaboli had been established, 
the commissioners had to play his role as well. It was up to them to 
establish the veracity of the witnesses; sometimes they were even supplied 
with a regular formula of questions to be asked of the witnesses 5 . 

The counterpart of the commissioner was the proctor who rep¬ 
resented the petitioners’ side in the process. It was his duty to produce 
and to marshal the witnesses, to provide for the information of the 
commissioners so-called capitula generalia , and in case of delay to urge 
on the suit 6 . Usually the proctor was appointed by the chief petitioner, 
but he could also be a papal nominee. In cases dealing with candidates 
for sainthood from religious orders, it was the general practice to choose 
the proctor from the same order. Usually there was only one proctor. 
The commission usually sat in the center of the candidate’sja/na or the 
site of his resting place 7 . 

The first official solemn act of the process was the handing over by 
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the proctor to the commissioners the papal letters instituting the com¬ 
mission. In most cases an open letter was accompanied by closed letters 
giving instructions as to how the witnesses were to be received and 
questioned. In all cases the description of the open letter is practically 
identical. This letter was then read to the assembled clergy and lay 

After the papal letter had been read, the proctor entreated the 
bishops to proceed at once with the inquiry. The commissioners agreed 
to start the proceedings. In turn the proctor informed them that they 
had prepared the Capitula generalia for their use, and had the witnesses 
and notaries ready. Then the commissioners ordered him to draw up 
the above negotiations in the form of a public document 2 . 

The Capitula generalia , or as they were also known, articuli inter¬ 
rogator , were of extreme importance in this period. As soon as the 
intention to hold an inquiry had become known, the chief petitioners 
would choose a small body of men well acquainted with the candidate 
for canonization and request them to write a summary of his life and 
miracles. The candidate’s life was subdivided into periods and each 
period into a number of short headings termed capitulum or articulus. The 
miracles were dealt with more summarily — a list of different kinds of 
miracles was drawn up, but no mention of particular miracles was made 
in these capitula miraculorum in genere. These capitula generalia had a two¬ 
fold purpose: to supply the commissioners with some preliminary 
knowledge about the candidate, and to provide the basis for the question¬ 
ing of the witnesses. In this way the witnesses were compelled to answer 
only specific questions and could not volunteer unsolicited testimony. 
Life and miracles were kept separated and formed two distinct parts of 
the process*. 

To produce the witnesses was the duty of the proctor, and he was 
held responsible for them. In some instances he was even required to 
take an oath that truth would be spoken on the part of the witnesses. The 
witnesses, however, had to swear an individual oath as well. The 
number of the witnesses varied greatly, no set number being given*. 

Under questioning, the witness first had to state his name, his age, 
his position in general; sometimes a more detailed statement of his birth, 
wealth, and learning was also requested. Often he had to state if he was 
related to the candidate or had been in his household. Finally he was 
asked if his testimony came from his own free will or if he was forced 
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to give it, or prompted by some unworthy motive 1 . Afterwards the 
commissioners proceeded to question the witness in order to prove the 
separate chapters enumerated in the capitula genet alia. The general rule 
was for each witness to be called up separately, answering in turn to 
everyone of the capitula . If he did not possess any knowledge on any 
of them, these were passed over, with the statement “dixit se nihil scire ” 
placed against them 2 . 

The questioning of the witnesses on the miracles was quite as 
rigorous: 

“The witnesses are to be asked how they knew the miracle to be true; to supply 
the exact date, the names of those present when the miracle occurred, the place, 
the name of the person invoking supernatural help, and the words employed in 
the invocation; to state the names of those upon whom the miracle had been 
performed, whether they (the witnesses) had known them before, and, if so, 
how many days previously they had seen them ill; to affirm how long the cured 
persons had been sick, how long they had remained in good health, and, finally, to 
name their place of abode ”3. 

In general the commissioners were far from showing great credulity 
or from piling up large numbers of miracles. And one witness by himself 
was rarely enough to establish the authenticity of a miracle*. 

The official part of the process was handled by a notary whose duty 
was to produce the documents informam publicam. It was also he who 
drew up the acts of the process, recorded proceedings, witnessed 
agreements between commissioners and proctor, took down the evidence, 
and finally authenticated the whole document with his signum*. 

Thus the process of the inquiry for the canonization of Thomas 
Aquinas, held in 1321 at the monastery of Fossa-Nova, terminates with 
the following formula: 

“Et ego qui supra Petrus dictus Sarracenus de Pipemo, imperiali auctoritate 
notarius ad requisitionem, rogatum et mandatum supradictorum reverendorum 
patrum dominorum Petri, episcopi Agnaniensis, et magistri Pandulphi de Sabello 
domini pape notarii, predictis presentationilitterarumpapalium, actis, inquisitioni, 
testium iuramentis et examinationi atque processui actitatis et factis presentaliter 
per dictos dominos episcopum et magistrum Pandulphum seu coram eis, in locis 
predictis, in dicto monasterio Fosse-Nove, pretitulatis anno, mense et diebus 
una cum prenominato Laurentio Egidii Leporis de Urbe, publico sancte Romane 
ecclesie auctoritate notario, presens fui; et in scriptis simul cum ipso fideliter ilia 
redigi, et ea omnia in presenti contextu seu quaterno ordinato et propria manu 
dicti Laurentii scripta, me subscripsi meoque solito signo signavi” 6 . 

1 T., pp. 172-3. 3 T., p.193. 5 T., p. 187. 
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After the completion of the inquiry the commissioners had the duty of 
sending the evidence to the Curia under secure seals. Then the pope 
handed over this book to a panel of chaplains who were experts in such 
matters. They in turn prepared an abstract of the whole document. This 
document then was submitted to a higher committee, consisting of 
cardinals, bishops, priests, and deacons who thoroughly examined it. 
When the material had been properly digested, the committee appeared 
before the pope in full consistory and made a general statement, leaving 
out all details. These were reserved for the fourth and final stage of the 
proceedings, when the committee faced the pope and a consistory 
limited to a few cardinals. Now the real work was carried out. The 
separate dispositions of every witness on every chapter were solemnly 
read and the pope consulted with the cardinals as to whether the witness 
had proved the article or not. At the end a decision was reached by 
counting the verdicts 1 . 

After the examination of the evidence had been completed, a day 
was fixed for holding a public consistory which was attented by the 
pope, the cardinals, the prelates, and an assembly of clergy and laity. 
Notice of the event was given at least a month or three weeks in ad¬ 
vance and several preachers were appointed to preach sermons at this 
consistory eulogising the candidate. After the sermons they were to join 
in entreating the pope to proceed with the canonization. This was a 
very solemn occasion for which no pomp was spared. 

On the day of the ceremony when the pope was seated on his throne 
surrounded by cardinals, the proctor of the cause begged the pope to hear 
the prepared sermons. After the sermons the pope pronounced an 
indulgence, gave his blessing, and retired 2 . 

Even more solemn was the actual ceremony of the canonization 
itself which usually followed soon after the public consistory. The 
minutiae of the procedure are thus described in Gaetani’s Ordo Komanus: 

“The Pope arrived early on the day announced at the appointed church, which 
was brilliantly illuminated by innumerable tapers. He was received by a procession 
of clergy. After praying apart for a short space and after having received the 
cardinals and the prelates, he ascended an elevated throne in front of the high 
altar. Seated there in his rich cape and mitre, the Pope exhorted the people 
assembled in the nave to pray that God would not suffer him to err in consum¬ 
mating the canonization. The chanting of the Veni Creator closely preceded the 
central moment of the service when the Pope pronounced the formula of the 
canonization. Then followed the announcement of the feastday of the new saint, 
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and an indulgence was offered to those who should visit his tomb. After the Te 
Deum , the confession, and the recital of prayers in which the new saint’s name was 
introduced, the Pope pronounced the absolution and blessing. The ceremony 
concluded with the celebration of Mass” 1 . 

Finally, the canonization was made legal by publishing a papal bull of 
canonization. 

Thomas Aquinas died on March 7th, 1274. He was canonized on July 
18th, 1323. This might raise the question why such a prominent man 
had to wait for almost half a century to be canonized. 

In the first place, the papacy never let itself be rushed in these 
matters. Pope John XXII, in a letter to Thomas of Lancaster regarding 
the canonization of the Archbishop of Winchester, written in 1319, 
expressed this sentiment: 

“We would have you to know, that our mother the Roman Church is not wont 
to do anything hastily, especially when dealing with so great a matter, but rather 
to weigh such a question by means of the investigation proceeding from a solemn 
examination” 2 . 

When the Roman Catholic Church had to deal with a man of the stature 
of Thomas Aquinas, especially taking into consideration his doctrinal 
theological works, it is not surprising at all that fifty years were allowed 
to elapse between the two events. One must remember that the Christian 
doctrine, as preached by Thomas, was novel to many of his own contem¬ 
poraries and he did not receive general support at once. Far from it, his 
enemies were many. On March 7th, 1277, a list of propositions was 
condemned by Etienne Tempier, the Bishop of Paris, and among these 
there were several which resembled some of the doctrines professed by 
Thomas 3 . That his case was not yet settled by 1316-17 we can see from 
a quodlibet of John of Naples, who in that year disputed the question: 
“Is it allowed to teach at Paris the doctrine of Brother Thomas as in 
respect to all of its conclusions?”*. 

It was not until after his canonization that the Bishop of Paris, 
Etienne de Bourret, published a solemn letter on February 14th, 132^, 
in which he revoked the indirect condemnation by his predecessor of 
Thomas’ doctrines. He even went further by eulogizing on the merits of 
the teachings of the new saints. 

1 T., p. 204. 
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The first official steps leading to Thomas’ canonization were taken 
in 1317. But this does not mean that the Dominicans did not try to 
achieve it earlier. Already in 1303 Bartholomaeus de Capua, having 
heard of Thomas’ miracles from Giovanni del Guidice, tried to get 
Pope Benedict IX, who was also a member of the Dominican order, 
interested in the case, but the pope died before anything could be 
started (1 3 04) 1 . 

The whole process of Thomas’ canonization can be divided into 
four major parts: 

1. Starting of the inquest by the Dominican Province of the Kingdom 
of Sicily, 1317-1318. 

2. Presentation of the cause to Pope John XXII and the first inquiry held 
at Naples, 1318-1319. 

3. Supplementary inquiry held at Fossa Nova, 1321. 

4. Act of canonization at Avignon, 1323. 

It was Robert of San Valention, Vicar of the Magister of the Dominican 
Order for the province of the Kingdom of Sicily, who ordered two 
brothers of his order to make an inquiry into the life and miracles 
performed through the intercession of Thomas Aquinas in order to 
present these to Pope John XXII to start the official process of canoni¬ 
zation 2 . These reports were to serve as capitula generalia. 

The man who was put in charge of this preliminary inquiry was 
Guillelmo de Tocco, Prior of the Dominican monastery, at Benevento. 
It seems that the other brother was Robert the Lector. They began 
working on this problem in November, 1317, and by the summer of 1318 
they presented themselves at the papal palace at Avignon, where they 
handed over the records consisting of notarized statements of miracles, 
the requests for canonization made by princes and universities, and a 
life-story of the saints. Unfortunately these documents have not survived 
to the present. The life-story of Thomas, written by de Tocco, that has 
reached our days is of a later redaction, probably of 1320*. 

Admitted to the presence of Pope John XXII, de Tocco and his 
companion explained the reason for their coming and presented to the 
pope the letters from the greats of the Kingdom of Sicily who begged 
him to institute, by apostolic authority, a commission of inquiry which 
would lead to the canonization of Thomas. The pope was not averse to 
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the proposal and even expressed his own belief that Thomas was in 
possession of heavenly glory. He also promised to de Tocco that in the 
first consistory to be held he would allow him to present his case 
personally 1 . Three days later a consistory was held andde Tocco officially 
presented his case. Once again John XXII used the occasion to express 
his admiration for Thomas Aquinas 2 . 

Then the pope nominated a commission of three cardinals, of whom 
none was a member of the Dominican Order, to examine the presented 
documents dealing with the life and miracles of Thomas. The examiners 
were satisfied and transmitted the results to the pope 3 . Thereupon John 
XXII on September 13 th, 1318, issued two letters nominating the papal 
commissioners: Umberto, Archbishop of Naples, Angelo, Bishop of 
Viterbo, and Pandulpho de Sabbello, an apostolical notary, as well as 
officially instituted the inquiry*. 

These letters were given to Guillelmo de Tocco to be delivered to 
the commissioners. His first task was to get all three commissioners 
together in order to start the process. This turned out to be not as simple 
as it might appear. Pandulphus de Sabbello, the apostolic notary, could 
not come to Naples, but as was designated by the pontifical letter, two 
commissioners were enough to carry on the proceedings 3 . 

The pope also gave the commissioners a free hand in choosing the 
location for the inquiry. Naturally, the best place would have been the 
Monastery of Fossa Nova where the remains of Thomas were enterred 
and which was the center of his miracle workings. It was there that de 
Tocco first went, remaining there until July 15th, 1319 6 . De Tocco 
hoped to be able to convene the commission in that place, but it became 
evident that because of old age and infirmity, Umberto, Archbishop of 
Naples, was unable to leave Naples without endangering his life. There¬ 
fore de Tocco, having gathered some more evidence on Thomas’ 
miracles, decided to hold the inquiry at Naples 7 . 

The inquiry was held in the Archbishop’s palace in Naples and 
lasted from July 21st to September 18th, 1319. Since Pandulphus de 
Sabbello, the third commissioner, was absent, the other two commis¬ 
sioners nominated Petrus Iohannis de Rocca-Tarani and Franciscus de 
Laureto, two public notaries, to redact the records of the proceedings 8 . 

On Monday, July 23rd, 1319, the first notary read the apostolical 
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letters and the special injunctions to the assembled commissioners 1 . On 
the same day began the interrogation of the witnesses. The testimony 
was heard in secret, and the witnesses* depositions were kept that way 2 . 

The first witness to be examined was Petrus Grassus of Naples, a 
king’s soldier, aged about sixty years. After being sworn in, he stated that 
since he was a child and a student he had heard without any contrary 
reports that Thomas was “homo sanctissime vite et multi tenebant quod 
esset virgo sicut ex utero matris sue ” 3 . He also stated that for a period of 
some ten months he, Petrus, was deprived of the use of his right arm and 
hand. Having heard of the miraculous powers of Thomas* tomb at Fossa 
Nova, he went there and: 

"... genuflexus in terra ante dictum sepulcrum pro recuperanda sanitate dicti 
sui brachii, per hec verba dixit se Dominum exorasse: ‘Domine Deus, qui in 
sanctis tuis mirabilis est, concede michi per merita sancti huius, mei deperditi 
brachii solitam sanitatem.* Et statim protenso se toto supra dicto sepulcro, 
notabiliter sensit reditam sibi virtutem deperditam brachii supradicti”*. 

On the following day the interrogation of the witnesses was continued; 
the next witness was Frater Nicolaus, the Abbot of Fossa Nova. The 
interrogation of various witnesses was carried on without any inter¬ 
ruption until August 16th. Two more witnesses deposited their state¬ 
ments on September 18th, when the process was concluded. 

In general, every day only a few witnesses were examined, usually 
two or three. There is only one instance when five were examined on the 
same day - Thursday, July 31st. The commission worked for twenty 
days and during this time examined forty-two witnesses. Of these, 
sixteen were Cistercian monks from Fossa Nova, eleven belonged to the 
Dominicans, three were secular clergymen, and twelve were laymen: 
soldiers, notaries, and non-specified ones*. 

Most of the testimony dealt with the miracles performed by Thomas 
after his death because there were very few survivors who could still 
remember seeing him in person. Most of the miracles were in the nature 
of cures, but quite a few witnesses mentioned the wonderful preservation 
of the corpse after its enterment and the miraculous odor that it exuded. 

On the whole, the records of the process of the inquiry show that 
the witnesses were thoroughly cross-examined and there is no record of 
improbable miracles. Only direct questions were asked and direct 
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answers received. The whole document is couched in legal language, and 
the proceedings are very similar to a law-suit. 

On the last day of the witnesses’ examination, September 18th, 

1319 1 , the process was concluded, the acts were drawn up and signed by 
the notaries and sealed with the seals of the apostolic commissioners 2 . 
These commissioners appointed two of their subordinates, Mattheo de 
Viterbo, a canon at Naples, and Petro de Viterbo, a canon at Viterbo, 
as messengers to carry these documents to the Papal Curia at Avignon*. 
They traveled by land, crossing the Alps in wintertime, and after many 
dangers, from which they said they were rescued by the intervention 
of Thomas, arrived at Avignon by the Lent of 1320. They delivered the 
documents to Pope John XXII, who in turn submitted them to a 
cardinal committee^. 

There is lack of documentation for the following period*. Even if 
the evidence had been ample to satisfy the cardinals of Thomas’ sanctity, 
nevertheless John XXII ordered another commission of inquiry on June 
23rd, 1 321 6 , maybe because several important witnesses who were too 
old to travel could not attend the inquiry at Naples, and the pope wanted 
to exclude any future recriminations for lack of diligence on his part?. 

In this letter the pope designated three new commissioners: Peter 
Ferri, Bishop of Agnani; Andrew, Bishop of Terracina, and Pandulpho 
de Sabbello, who was also on the first commission but could not attend 
its meetings 8 . John XXII, remembering the troubles de Tocco had in 
assembling the commissioners on the first occasion, allowed the com¬ 
mission to operate even if there was only one commissioner present; it 
turned out later that the Bishop of Terracina could not participate 9 . 

Guillelmo de Tocco again was entrusted with delivering the papal 
letter starting the proceedings. He did that, and on November 10th, 
1321, the new process of investigation was started at Fossa Nova 10 . It 
lasted until November 27th, 13 21 11 . 

The commission sat for 1 £ days and took down the testimony of 
one hundred eleven witnesses. Of these, twelve were monks of Fossa 
Nova, six were secular clerics, three were children (thirteen and fourteen 
years old), three were notaries, two surgeons, one “fiscus”, thirty-nine 
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women, and forty-three were other laymen whose professions were not 
specified. Almost all witnesses came from three surrounding localities: 
Pipemo, Sompnini, and Terracina. The testimony given was much 
shorter than during the previous session, usually dealing with a single 
miracle. Many witnesses were called just to substantiate previously 
given testimony; thus one can see a whole family testifying on a single 
miracle that happened to one of its members. In this case the examination 
was much more rapid; there were days when as many as nineteen witness¬ 
es were examined (Monday, November 16th). 

The completed acts were sent to Avignon, but we do not know who 
were the messengers. The documents arrived at the Papal Curia in the 
first months of 1322. We do know that on this occasion Guillelmo de 
Tocco did not return to Avignon as he had done on the previous occasion. 
He might have been detained by illness, or might even have died in the 
meantime. In his duties as proctor of the proceedings he was replaced 
by John of Regina, who is better known as John of Naples, who was an 
old master at the University of Paris and a solid defender of Thomas 
Aquinas 1 . 

The new documents were then submitted with the old ones to a 
commission composed of several cardinals who, with the pope, closely 
examined the findings 2 . The examination of the documents must have 
been quite thorough because it was not until July, 1323, that John XXII 
was ready to inscribe Thomas in the canons of the saints, that is, to 
canonize him. 

We are fortunate to possess two eyewitnesses’ reports of the 
ceremonies: an anonymous one and one by Frater Bentius which he had 
written only five days after the ceremony, i.e. on July 23rd, 1323, 
reporting the events to the former General of the Dominican Order, 
Aymeric de Plaisance 3 . 

The actual ceremony was performed on two separate days. The 
public consistory was held on July 14th in the Papal Palace at Avignon. 
The ceremonies were very solemn. Robert, King of Naples, and his 
wife, followed by many other princes and dignitaries, attended it in 
person. There were eight preachers who eulogized St. Thomas. The 
first to preach was the pope himself. For the text of his sermon he had 
chosen “Hec dies boni nuncii est; si tacuerimus, et celaverimus usque 
mane, sceleris arguemur”. (IV Reg., VII, 3). After this sermon he went 
on to preach on “Scitote quia mirificavit dominus sanctum suum; 

1 M., p. 34. 2 FVA, p. 529. 3 FVA, pp. 513-18. 
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Dominus exaudavit me, quum clamavero ad eum”. ( Ps. y IV, 4). In it 
John XXII delivered astonishing praises on the Order of the Preachers 
as well as on the saint 1 . 

John XXII was followed by Petrus Canterii, a Dominican, who had 
replaced John of Naples as proctor because the latter was ill at the time. 
He preached on the text “Ad preceptum tuum elevabitur aquila, et in 
arduis ponet nidum suum” ( Job XXXIX, 27). He in turn was followed by 
Robert, King of Naples, who also was the brother of St. Louis, Bishop of 
Toulouse, who had been canonized in 1 319. He preached on the text “Ille 
erat lucernaardensetlucens” (John,V, 35-). After him there were five more 
preachers who also extolled Thomas’ virtues. When all the sermons were 
finished, the pope arose, expressed his opinion that Thomas was indeed 
worthy of canonization, gave a benediction, and the consistorium was 
ended 2 3 . 

The actual ceremony of canonization took place three days later, on 
July 1 8th, 1323. On that day the pope with all the cardinals and prelates 
present at that time at Avignon, as well as the King and Queen of 
Naples, proceeded to the church of Notre-Dame des Dorns. There the 
pope preached on the text of the Psalms: “Magnus est tu et faciens 
mirabilia”, (Ps., LXXXV, 10). After that the Holy Ghost was invoked 
by communal singing of the Veni Creator Spiritus . Then again the pope 
preached on the text “Redde quod debes”, ( Matth ., XVIII, 28), 
calling himself a debtor of St. Thomas. Thereupon, he, by the authority 
vested in him by God and the Apostles Peter and Paul, publicly inscribed 
the glorious doctor in the catalogue of the saints. This was followed by 
singing “in strong voices” of the Te Deum laudamus. This finished, a 
solemn mass of a confessor was officiated by the pope himself in which 
the introitus was: In medio ecclesie; oratio : Os iusti ; the alleluia was new 
and beautiful but long; and the evangelium was “You are the salt of the 
earth”, after Saint Dominic*. 

That was the end of the official part, but great rejoicing went on in 
the city of Avignon because the King of Naples had declared that this day 
should be celebrated by the populace as if it were Christmas*. Special 
celebrations were held in the Dominican monasteries*. 

Neither account mentions the public reading of the bull of the 
canonization, but they might have left it out as a thing of common 
knowledge 6 . The bull was published on the same day the ceremony 


1 FVA, pp. 513-14. 

2 FVA, pp. 515-16. 

3 FVA, p. 516. 


♦ FVA, p. 517. 
s FVA, p. 517. 
6 M., p. 40. 
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of canonization took place, i.e., July 18th, 1323 1 . It is a lengthy docu¬ 
ment. In it John XXII gives a short report on the history of the process 
of the canonization, reciting the most important miracles. Towards its 
end the pope expresses his hope that St. Thomas shines among other 
saints as a morning star. Then he invites the Church, Italy, Campagnia, 
and the Order of the Preachers to rejoice, and the society of the doctors 
to applaud 2 . The bull ends with granting of indulgences to the visitors 
of the saint’s tomb 3 . 

Besides the canonization itself, there is another interesting problem 
worth investigating, namely the fate of St. Thomas Aquinas’ earthly 
remains. From the first day after his death, his body was regarded as a 
holy relic; there was no doubt in the minds of all concerned that he was 
a saint and that one day he would be officially recognized as such. Since 
Thomas was a Dominican, but had died in a Cistercian monastery, the 
possessors of his body did not feel too secure in their rights to retain it*. 

On May 2nd, 1274, hardly two months after Thomas’ death, the 
University of Paris wrote to the Dominican general chapter meeting 
held at Lyons asking them for the honor of receiving and keeping Thomas’ 
earthly remains at the place where he had flourished as teacher and 
preachers. 

When Thomas had died at the Cistercian monastery at Fossa Nova 
on March 7th, 1274, he was very solemnly enterred by the monks, in 
front of the main altar. But already the following night, the monks, 
fearing that they would be forced by the pope to give up his body 
because Thomas had willed it to the Dominicans, exhumed him and 
secretly buried him in the adjoining chapel of Saint Stephen 6 . But the 
body did not rest there for long because after some seven months 
Thomas appeared in a dream to the prior and asked that it be restored to 
its original place, because he did not like the idea of people being deceiv¬ 
ed by praying in front of an empty tomb. When his tomb was opened, 
everyone was surprised by the miraculous state of preservation of his 
body and by a wonderful odor, which permeated the whole church 7 . 

There is some mystery concerning the fate of the saint’s head. 
Bartholomaeus de Capua, in his testimony at the process of inquiry at 
Naples, stated that he had heard rumors that some eight months after 


1 FVA, pp. £19-30. 3 FVA, p. £30. 

2 FVA, p. £28. 4 M., p. 12. 

* H. Denifle, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis. Parisiis, 1889-97, vol. 1, p. £04, No. 447. 

6 FVA, p. 209. 7 FVA, p. 278. 
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Thomas’ death, the monks at Fossa Nova, hearing that a Dominican, 
Petrus de Tarentasia, had become Pope Innocent V, and fearing to lose 
Thomas’ body, amputated his head and hid it in another place. But 
Bartholomaeus continues that from other sources he had heard that the 
body was intact 1 . Nobody else mentions this fact in the two inquiries, but 
from other sources it is known that Thomas’ head was cut off, but 
probably at a later date 2 . 

When in 1281 Petrus de Montis Sancti Johannis became abbot of 
the said monastery, he ordered the body’s translation to a more honor¬ 
able place - a stone sarcophagus placed above the floor on the side of the 
main altar. As on the previous occasion mentioned above, everybody 
noticed the good state of preservation of the body as well as the sweet 
odor. In his testimony at the inquiry at Naples, Petrus states that he 
noticed that the tip of the right-hand thumb was missing - a fact that 
was also reported by other witnesses 3 . 

Whereto did this part of the relic disappear? It seems that the 
possessor of this precious part of the saint’s body, from the same hand 
which held the mighty pen, was no other than Brother Raynaldus de 
Pipemo, who was traveling with Thomas Aquinas to Lyons when the 
latter became sick and had to stop at Fossa Nova. He was also present 
at his death, and it is most probable that it was then that he amputated 
the tip of the thumb, right after his master’s demise. At any rate, in 
1286, at the provincial chapter meeting of Agnani, Raynaldus, feeling 
his own death approaching, gave this relic to Hughes de Billom, who had 
valiantly defended his master’s teachings at the University of Paris*. 

In 1288 Thomas’ tomb was once again opened, this time to fulfill 
the request of his sister, Theodora, Countess of Sansaverino, who wished 
to have a relic of her own. She was given her brother’s right arm 3 . She 
kept it with her other relics in the chapel of her castle of Sansaverino 
where it performed miracles 6 . Her son, Count Thomas, hearing of this, 
decided to give the relic to the Dominican monastery at Salerno, where 
it could be venerated by more people?. The relic is still there today 8 . 

The original sources are silent about the further fate of Thomas’ 
remains but Raymond Hughes, who had eye-witnessed their translation 
to Toulouse, reports that Thomas’ head was separated from the body 
during the time of the pontificate of Benedict XI (1303-1304). At the 


1 FVA, pp. 379-80. 

2 M., p. 17. 

3 FVA, pp. 337; 212; 326. 

♦ M., p. 16. 


s FVA, pp. 141 and 291-92. 

6 FVA, pp. 324-26. 

7 FVA, pp. 144 and 402-03. 

8 M., p. i£. 
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same time the Cistercians boiled the saint’s body, probably in wine as 
was the custom, in order to separate the bones from the flesh, which 
must have been quite copious because Thomas, alive, was known as 
“magnus bos Cicilie ”, in order to be able to hide them better 1 . 

In their attempts to keep the relics in place, the monks of Fossa 
Nova were aided and abetted by the relatives of St. Thomas 2 . At a later 
date the Count of Fondi, one of the relatives, succeeded, by trickery, in 
getting hold of the remains, which he proceeded to sell to the Domini¬ 
cans. Pope Urban V, by menacing the general of the order, Elie Ray- 
mand, with excommunication, forced the order to relinquish the relics, 
but Raymand was able to convince the Pope to place them at St. Severin 
at Toulouse, a Dominican stronghold, by showing how such action 
would help its newly established university. This translation took place 
in 1369, and to this day the relics rest there; yet head and body are in two 
separate places. 


APPENDIX I. 


List of witnesses at the process of Naples 


Name 

Occupation 

Date Examined 

1. Peter Grassus, miles regis 


July 23 

* 2. Fr. Nicolaus, Abbas Fossae-Novae 


H 

3. Fr. Nicolaus de Fresolino, monachus F. N. 


24 

4. Fr. Martinus de Pastina, ,, F. N. 


24 

£. Fr. Octavianus de Babuco, ,, F. N. 


2 S 

6. Fr. Nicolaus de Pipemo, ,, F. N. 


26 

7. Fr. Petrus Francisci, ,, F. N. 


26 

8. Fr. Gregorius de Sancto-Stephano, monachus F. N. 

27 

9. Fr. Leonardus di Pipemo, ,, 

F. N. 

27 

10. Fr. Iohannes de Adelasia, ,, 

F. N. 

27 

11. Fr. Iohannes de Sclavis, ,, 

F. N. 

28 

12. Fr. Iacobus de Fresolino, ,, 

F. N. 

28 

13. Fr. Petrus Fundis, ,, 

F. N. 

3 ° 

14. Henricus de Caracchulis, nobilis vir, miles 


3 i 

i$. Fr. Iacobus de Caiatia, O. P. 


3 i 

16. Nicolaus de Fresolino, nobilis vir 


3 1 

17. Fr. Petrus de Sancte-Felice, O. P. 


3 1 

18. Thomas de Mathia, abbas, canonicus Salernitanus 

3 i 

19. Fr. Conradus de Suessa, sacerdos O. P. 


3 i 


20. Fr. Iohannes de Neapoli, sacre theologie doctor, O. P. August 1 

*21. Fr. Petrus de castro Montis Sancti-Iohannis, exabbas F. N. 1 

1 M., p. 18. 2 M., p. 18. 3 M., p. 18. 
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22. Fr. Petrus de Pipemo, monachus, F. N. 3 

*23. Fr. Guillelmus de Tocco, prior in Benevento, O. P. 4 

24. Fr. Antonius de Brixia, O. P. 4 

2£. Maffaeus Aconzaiocus de Barello (?) 4 

26. Iacobus Capuanus de Neapoli, miles 6 

27. Iohannes Blasii, iudex de Neapoli 6 

28. Fr. Nicolaus de Rocca Sicca, monachus F. N. 7 

29. Fr. Riccardus de Fundis, monachus F. N. 8 

30. Fr. Leonardus de Gaieta, O. P. 8 

*31. Bartholomaeus de Capua, logotheta 8c Protonotarius regni Sicil. 8 

32. Iohannes Coppa de Neapoli, notarius 9 

33. Iohannes de Gaieta, Zeccandenarius, decretorum doctor 9 

34. Fr. Iohannes de Buiano, O. P. 11 

3£. Petrus Caracchulus de Neapoli, dominus (?) 11 

36. Cesarius de Dompno de Neapoli (?) 11 

37. Fr. Petrus de Caputio de Benevento, O. P. 13 

38. Petrus Branchatius, miles de Neapoli 14 

39. Fr. Martinus de Apicio, O. P. 16 

40. Fr. Thomas de Adversa, O. P. 16 

41. Iacobus de Viterbio, canonicus Neapolitans Sept. 18 

42. Magister Matthaeus de Viterbio, capellanus 18 


16 Cistercins from Fossa-Nova 

11 Dominicans (O. P.) 

12 Laymen 

3 secular priests 

* Main witnesses 
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Robert Grosseteste and Medieval Courtesy-Books 


SERVUS GIEBEN, O. F. M. Cap. 


T he old bishop of Lincoln, Robert Grosseteste (-f 12^3), renowned 
in his life — and after — for his great and various qualities of mind 
and spirit, left also a high reputation of having been a courteous 
man 1 . On this point the Lanercost chronicle relates the following 
anecdote 2 . Once it happened that the Earl of Gloucester, Richard de 
Clare, visited the bishop. It was a fish-day, and the bishop gave orders 
to pay special attention to the table in honour of his guest. The Earl was 
sitting at the right of the bishop and was served with all things first. 
Choice pike was the meal. The seneschal, more concerned to please 
his master than aware of courtesy, placed an excellent fish before 
Grosseteste and a smaller one before the Earl. But the bishop, with an 
angry glance, recalled his servant: “Take that fish away or give one of 
equal size to the Earl”. As the servants apologized for not having another 
similar one, the bishop said: “Then set aside the whole of this for alms 
and give me a smaller one like the rest”. After dinner, as was customary, 
they retired together and now the Earl could no longer resist asking a 
question. “Lord bishop”, he said, “if it is permissible without offending 
you to ask a question, I would like to know how such fine courtliness 
can be acquired. For I know you are of humble origin and nevertheless, 
my friends and I often comment on your courtesy”. “It is quite true, my 
Lordship”, replied the bishop, “that my father and mother were of 
lowly estate, but from my earliest years I lived among the most distinguish¬ 
ed and virtuous men and the rulers of this world”. Still more astonished 
the Earl asked: “How be that, if you wish to explain to me”. “From the 
time”, said the bishop, “that I began to read and study the Scriptures, I 
found numerous worthy men who, from the beginning of the world 
until now, by their life and deeds showed me prudence, modesty, 
liberality, chastity and other virtues, whereby they moulded my 
character as if they were actually present. And I tried to conform my 
actions to theirs”. The chronicle remarks that the Earl was very pleased 


1 The best life so far written is still f. s. Stevenson, Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln , London 1899. 
For further information see Robert Grosseteste, Scholar and Bishop. Essays in Commemoration of the 
Seventh Centenary of his Death, edited by D. A. Callus, Oxford 19s s* 

2 The Lanercost chronicle, 1201-1346, ed. J. Stevenson, Bannatyne Club 1839, 44-4$. 
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with the answer and that, from that time on, he entertained a still 
greater esteem for the bishop 1 . 

That Grosseteste attached great importance to courtesy in common 
life also appears from the regulations he made for his own household 2 . 
In the third admonition he warns his provosts not to admit anybody to 
their household unless he be trustworthy, faithful and diligent and also 
M that he be of goode maners” 3 . Moreover, this tradition of Grosseteste’s 
stress on courtesy is endorsed by the ascription to him of two poems 
which regard this subject. The first is sometimes called Liber urbanitatis *, 
Liber facessie *, De civilitate morum 6 , or simply, according to the opening 
words, Liber starts puer ad mensam^. It is a short poem of 43 heroic verses 


1 The anecdote is given under the year 1235 when Grosseteste was consecrated bishop. The Latin 
text reads: “Accidit aliquotiens ut, adveniente ad se comite Glovemiae, curialis praesul mensas 
profusius ob amorem et tanti hospitis personam juberet. In accubitu vero episcopus comitem ad 
sui dextram praeposuit, de omnibus ante se illi exhiberi servitium voluit. Ventum est vero ut erat 
dies piscium, quando lupi aquatici electi apponerentur in cibum. Dapiferi vero, domino suo propitii, 
egregium hujus generis natatile ponunt ante episcopum, minoris quantitatis ante comitem. Quern 
non placido vultu intuens vir prudens, “aut”, inquit, “istum piscem abstrahite mihi, aut aequalem 
apponite comiti”. Inficiantibus omnibus quod consimilem non possunt apponere, “et hunc”, 
inquit, “integrum eleemosinae assignate, et mihi minorem, caeteris coaequalem, date”. Illustris vir 
invitatus alto corde imbibit et pertractat quod in viro scholastico viderat. Excussa tandem mensa, et 
cameram more curialium intrantes, non differt dives secularis problema proponere quod conceperat. 
“Si licet”, inquit, “domine episcope, unum sine offensa quaererem, vellem libenter edoceri unde 
tanta curialitas posset oriri. Nam te simplici progenie accepimus ortum, et tamen in ita facete facta 
tua exequentem ut saepe de te in seculo sermonem conferamus”. “Verissime”, ait, “domine comes, 
humili de patre et matre sum natus in orbe; sed tamen inter praecipuos virtuosae vitae viros ac 
rectores orbis alitus sum a juventute”. Audiens haec alter altiori attonitus est stupore, “et quomodo”, 
inquit, “hoc sit gratularer scire”. “A principio”, ait, “quo sacram Scripturam cepi revolvere et 
legere, virorum fide dignorum, qui ab inchoato mundo nunc usque, homines prudentes, modesti, 
liberales, et casti, caeterisque virtutibus pollentes, in suis gestis et moribus velut in suis verbis et 
vultibus, me informare possent, reperi; et eorum actibus me conformare studui”. Gratum habuit 
responsum generosus herus, et deinceps episcopum in corde tenuit gratiorem.” ( ed. cit. 44-45). 

2 The Latin text is extant in only a single manuscript: Cambridge, Univ. Libr. Ee. i. /, f. 259 va-vb, 
with the rubric “Hec sunt statuta que Robertus Episcopus Lincolniensis ordinavit et domus sue 
prepositis tradidit”. 

3 According to the old English translation (London, Brit. Mus., Sloane 1986 , f. ioor-io2r): “. . . no 
mann be admittyd in youre howseholde, nother inwarde nother vtwarde, but hit be trustyd and 
leuyd that ye be trewe and diligent, and namely to that office to whiche he is admyttyd. Also that 
he be of goode maners”. This text was printed in Monumenta Franciscana, ed. J. S. Brewer, 
London 1858, 583, and again in F. j. furnivall, Manners and Meals in Olden Time (Early English 
Text Society. Original series, 32), London 1868, part 1, 328 (henceforth abbreviated: furnivall, 
Manners. 

4 “Explicit Liber urbanitatis” (London, Brit. Mus., Add. 37075, f. 22 v). 

5 “Explicit liber facessie quod Willelmus. Magister Wilelmus Smyth” (Oxford, Bodl.Libr., Bawl. 
G. 60, f. lr); “Explicit liber ffacicie” (Cambridge, Gonville <$_ Caius Coll. 41 7, f. 104). 

6 So e.g. P. leyser, Historia poetarum et poematum medii aevi , Halle 1721, 997. 

’ “Explicit liber stans puer ad mensam” (Oxford, Bodl. Libr., Lat. misc. b. 3, f. io7r), “Incipit 
facetia vocata Stans Puer ad mensam (London, Brit. Mus., Lansdowne 699 , f. 83K; follows John 
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which we shall discuss and of which we shall give a critical edition in 
this article. A much longer poem of 671 hexameters is ascribed to 
Grosseteste in a fourteenth century manuscript 1 with the following 
words: “Incipit liber curialis quern composuit magister Robertus Gros- 
teste”. Apropos of this work we shall have to raise several questions, 
though a definitive word cannot be said as yet. 

In any case, by these poems Grosseteste becomes involved in the 
highly interesting, but complicated and still scarcely investigated history 
of medieval Latin courtesy-books. A brief survey of this kind of literature 
may not be out of place 2 . 


MEDIEVAL LATIN C O U RT ES Y - B O O KS 

At the end of the twelfth century this special genre, by preference 
written in verse and particularly concerned with table manners, begins 
to stand out against the general didactic and moralizing literature that 
served for the education of youth. Probably one of the first of these 
poems is the well-known Quisquis es in mensa , primo de paupere pensa of 23 
leonine hexameters. It was published both by Francesco Novati and by 
Charles Homer Haskins*. Stefan Glixelli gave three different versions of 
this poem*, but there may still be others*. No doubt it has been widely 


Lydgate’s English version). - See s. h. Thomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
1235-1253, Cambridge 1940, 149-150 (henceforth abbreviated: Thomson, Writings ) and h. 
WALTHER, Initia carminum ac versuum medii aevi posterioris latinorum (Carmina medii aevi posterioris 
latina, 1), Gottingen 1959, n. 18581 (henceforth abbreviated: walther, Initia ). The text was 
published from the manuscript London, Brit. Mus., Harl. 3362, f. 6v by furnivall, Manners , part II, 
30-32. Walther’s reference to Hain 4927 is somewhat misleading. The Stans puer ad mensam oc¬ 
curring in this early printed book is Lydgate’s adaptation of our poem. See below p. 62 with note 1 
and 2. 

1 Oxford, Trinity Coll. 18, f. i68r (upper margin). See Thomson, Writings 148-149. 

2 The fascinating chapter on manuals for students in c. H. haskins, Studies in Mediaeval Culture, 
Oxford 1929, 72-91, contains useful information but is broader in scope. The best critical study on 
table manners is s. glixelli, Les Contenances de table, in Romania 47 (1921) 1-40. See also the intro¬ 
duction in j. morawski, Le facet en frangoys. Edition critique des cinq traductions des deux Facetus 
latins avec introduction, notes et glossaire, Poznan 1923, xix-xx (henceforth abbreviated: morawski, 
Le facet). Of invaluable help for anyone studying medieval poems is walther, Initia and of the same 
author Proverbia sententiaeque latinitatis medii aevi (Carmina medii aevi posterioris latina, 11/1-5), 
Gottingen 1963-67. 

2 f. novati, Carmina medii aevi, Firenze 1883, 49-50; C. H. haskins, op. cit., 79. 

♦ S. GLIXELLI, op. cit., 28-30. 

5 The poem is found with the following ‘incipits’ : Cum sedes in mensa, primo de paupere pensa (walther, 
Initia n. 3754), Cum sis in mensa, primum de paupere pensa (ibid. n. 3784), Cum sis in mensa, quefiunt, 
sedule pensa (n. 3785), Dum sedes in mensa, primo de paupere pensa (n. 4954), Incipiunt mores de mensa 
nobiliores (n. 9206), Qui sedes in mensa, primo de paupere pensa (n. 15648), Quisquis es in mensa, primo 
de paupere pensa (n. 16168). A fragment begins: Nemo cibum capiat, donee benedictiofiat (n. 11716) 
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known. This is understandable, for its concise counsels lend themself 
easily to memorizing and also to expansion and adaptation both in Latin 
and in the vernacular. In the earlier twelfth century two clergy hand¬ 
books had already occupied themselves with this subject. Hugh of Saint 
Victor dedicated four little chapters of his De institutions novitiorum to 
the “disciplina in mensa servanda”, successively speaking of posture and 
behaviour, and of what, how much and in what manner to eat 1 . But it is 
in the Disciplina clericalis of Petrus Alphonsi 2 that more direct connections 
with the poem Quisquis es in mensa become evident. Just as the spicy 
Oriental stories of this book became popular and were followed by the 
large number of example-books of the thirteenth century preachers, so 
it seems that its brief chapters on “De familiaritate regis” and the suc¬ 
ceeding “De modo comedendi ”3 stand at the beginning of the courtesy 
books we are illustrating. We would like to stress at this point the 
somewhat neglected fact that Petrus Alphonsi was at the service of 
Henry I of England^, for with the English court some old traditions of 
courtesy rules are connected. According to Gervais de la Rue, Henry I 
would have been the author of an Anglo-Norman poem on behaviour at 
table and good manners, entitled Le Dictie d'Urbain 5 . However, this 
poem was written at a later date, and, as Thomas Wright correctly 
established, it is not in the slightest degree probable that Henry I was 
its author 6 . Yet, there remains an anonymous Latin poem, entitled 
Urbanus , of which De la Rue has published the following four lines, 
connecting them with Henry I: 

Clerus precipue, miles, matrona, puella, 

Quilibet ingenuus hec servet scripta novella; 

Rex vetus Henricus primo dedit hec documenta 
Illepidis, libroque novo scribuntur in isto 7 . 

and another Cum sis in mensa, servabis hec documenta (walther, Proverbia n. 4431a). I do not know 
if the 42 sentences of Florence, Bibl. Laurenz., Plut. 25, f. 1 (13th C.), beginning Cum fueris in disco, 
te prospice atque ministro are connected with our poem. 

1 PL 176, 949-9^2 (cap. xviii: De disciplina in mensa servanda, et primo in habitu et gestu; cap. 
xix: De triplici observatione disciplinae in cibo et primo quid comedendum; cap. xx: Secundo, 
quantum comedendum; cap. xxi: Tertio, quomodo comedendum). 

2 A Spanish Jew, baptized in 1106, when he was in his forty-fourth year. The older editions, e.g. 
PL i£7, 671-706, are surpassed by the critical text published by A. Hilka and W. Soderhjelm in 
Sammlung mittellateinischer Texte, 1, Heidelberg 1911. 

3 ed. Hilka-Soderhjelm 39-41; PL 157, 699-700. 

♦ See c. h. haskins, Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science , 2nd ed., Cambridge (Mass.) 1927, 119. 
s G. de LA rue, Essais Historiques sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs , et les Trouveres Normands et Anglo-Normands , 
11, Caen 1834, 33-40. 

6 TH. wright, Biographia Britannica literaria. Anglo-Norman period , London 1846, 66-67. 

7 These lines are not indicated in walther, Initia. The manuscript referred to by De la Rue is 



But again Wright denies that it has anything whatever to do with Henry I 1 . 
Be that as it may. It is certain, however, that the Latin poem on polite¬ 
ness and behaviour of Daniel of Beccles belonged to the court of Henry II. 
This poem was called Urbanus magnus to distinguish it from the Urbanus 
parvus , an alternative title for the Facetus 2 . In a chronicle discovered 
by John Bale in London but now lost, Daniel was described as a charming 
poet, a skilful writer in prose and verse, attached to the house and family 
of king Henry II. Besides the Urbanus , he is said to have composed 
Carmina rhythmical. The Urbanus magnus was edited by J. G. Smyly in 1939 
from three manuscripts but without an adequate introduction*. As we 
have to return to this poem when discussing the Liber curialis ascribed to 
Robert Grosseteste,it may here suffice to say that the Urbanus magnus 
is believed to have been composed about 1180. The Modus cenandi y 
published from a Cotton manuscript ( Titus A. XX) in the British Museum 
by F. J. Furnivalb, occurs as lines 2^24-2832 in Smyly’s edition of 
Urbanus magnus. 

Also from the end of the twelfth century dates the wide-spread 
schoolbook named Facetus y transmitted in two redactions of varying 
length, and very often transcribed, printed, glossed and translated 6 , 
though J. G. Smyly judges the work very inferior to the Urbanus 
magnus ?. An otherwise unknown “magister Johannes” is said to be its 


Paris, Bibl. Nat., lat. 3718. In the old Catalogue codicum manuscriptorum bibliothecae regiae (pars tertia, 
tomus tertius, Parisiis 1744, 450-451) I found this statement concerning our poem: “Poema cujus 
titulus Urbanus, videntur autem esse praecepta ad sanitatem”. 

1 th. wright, loc. cit. - A little poem of 5 distichs containing moral counsels and written for Maud, 
the daughter of Henry I, may also be mentioned here. It begins Sic mores regina tuos componis et actus 
and was published in w. CAMDEN, Remaines concerning Britaine, London 1637, 322-323. 

2 The name Urbanus magnus is a recent coinage. In the manuscripts the work is called Liber urbanus 
or simply Urbanus (Oxford, Bodl. Libr., Rawl. C. 552, f. 19 r) or Liber Urbani (Dublin, Trinity Coll. 97 
[B. 3. 5], f. 273V). In this last manuscript the Facetus in hexameters is called Parvus Urbanus (f. 2 £$r: 
“Explicit liber parvi Urbani. Finit amen finit; Iohannes nomine scripsit”). 

3 j. bale, Scriptorum illustrium maioris Brytanniae . . . Catalogus , I, Basileae 1557, 221. 

4 daniel becclesiensis, Urbanus magnus, ed. J. G. Smyly (Dublin univ. press serv.), Dublin 1939. 

5 f. j. FURNIVALL, Manners, part 11, 34-56. 

6 We mean here the Facetus in rhymed hexameters, beginning Cum nihil utilius humane credo saluti, 
which is sometimes called Supplementum Catonis and Parvus Urbanus. The Gesamtkatalog der Wiegen- 
drucke mentions 58 printed editions (n. 2776-2779, 2780-2791,2793-2800, 6354-6355, 9670-9701). 
Recent editions are: c. schroeder, Der deutsche Facetus (Palaestra, 86), Berlin 1911, 14-28, and 
j. morawski, Lefacet, 3-19. Cf. walther, Initia n. 3692 (and also n. 3690 and n. 15489). A quite 
different work, both in tenor and influence, is the Facetus (or Moretus ) in distichs, beginning Moribus 
et vita quisquis vult esse facetus. Not without reason Hugh of Trimberg notes: “Supradictis eciam iungi- 
tur Facetus, / Licet in quibusdam sit locis indiscretus” ( Registrum multorum auctorum 619-620, ed. K. 
Langosch, Berlin 1942, 186). The work was edited by a. morel-fatio, Melanges de litterature 
catalane, in Romania 15 (1886) 224-235. Cf. walther, Initia n. 11220 and 14438. 

7 DANIEL BECCLESIENSIS, Urbanus magnus, ed. cit., vi. 
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author. We shall encounter the rhymed hexameters of the Facetus again 
in our discussion of the Stans puer ad mensam 1 . Meanwhile, I would like 
to stress the need of a thorough study of the connections of Urbanus 
magnus and Facetus 1 2 3 4 * . 

Still belonging to the twelfth century, but probably later than the 
Facetus , is the work of the German Reinerus called Phagifacetus , sive de 
facetia comedendi*. These 440 elegant hexameters sometimes contain 
rather long digressions in contrast with the pithy sayings of the Facetus. 
Hugh of Trimberg characterizes the work very well: 

“Novus Facetus sequitur, brevis et exilis, 

Facilis in themate, sed carmine subtilis; 

Qui docet tantummodo disciplinam mense 
Modumque reverencie sodalibus impense”*. 

More popular, but hardly datable, are the 12 to 14 mono rhymes in 
leonine hexameters Regimen mense honorabile y all invariably beginning 
with the words “Dum manducatis”. J. Morawski published the text in an 
Appendix to his French Facetus editions. Here is a similar text from 
Bodleian 837 6 : 

Dum manducatis Christo grates referatis. 

Dum manducatis mappam mundam teneatis. 

Dum manducatis hillarem vultum referatis. 

Dum manducatis in convivio taceatis. 

Dum manducatis mensa recte sedeatis. 

Dum manducatis inopi dare studeatis. 

Dum manducatis non masticando tereatis. 

Dum manducatis sputum non eiciatis. 

Dum manducatis ne scalpatis caveatis. 

Dum manducatis rixas murium fugeatis. 

Dum manducatis aliis partem tribuatis. 

Dum manducatis nec depositum capiatis. 

Dum manducatis sal cultello capiatis. 

1 See below, p. 63-67. 

* I do not know if this problem is touched by Sister Mary Theresa Brentano in her Ph. D. thesis 
Relationship of the Latin Facetus Literature to the Medieval English Courtesy Poems (Bulletin of the Univer¬ 
sity of Kansas, vol. xxxvi, no. 11 - Humanistic Studies, vol. 5, no. 2), Lawrence, Kan., 193$. I could 
not lay hands on a copy of this work. 

3 The work begins: Res rerum natura parens ita concipit omnes. There are some old editions of which 
I examined at the Vatican Library (reference Stamp. Ross. 677) Libellus pulcherrimus metrice compositus 
tractans defacecia et moribus mense qui et fagifacetus appellatur ( = Hain 6899); the poem was edited for 
the last time by Hugo Lemcke: Reineri Phagifacetus sive de facetia comedendi libellus , addita versione 
Sebastiani Brantii y Stetini 1880. For other references see walther, Initia n. 16645: and 12288. 

4 HUGH OF trimberg, Registrum multorum auctorum 698-701, ed. cit ., 190. 

s j. morawski, Lefacet , i2£. 

6 Oxford, Bodl. Libr. y Bodley 837 , f* 





A manuscript of Liineburg has a poem of 19 lines with this beginning 1 , 
and one in the Vatican Library succeeds in repeating the beginning 
words “Dum comedatis” up to 21 lines 2 . With the same rhyme on -atis 
and, in great part, with the same contents are provided also the 43 lines 
of the Speculum mense which was edited by B. Holscher 3 . 

The poetry of John of Garland (+ 1252) is much more personal 
and the table manners of which he treats in his Morale scolarium y though 
showing acquaintance with the rules of Quisquis es in mensa , are expressed 
in a style that is quite different from what we have seen as yet*. But a 
judgment on Garland’s place in this courtesy literature should also take 
into account his still unpublished Epithalamium , where a similar treat¬ 
ment of the subject is to be founds. 

One of the most interesting documents regarding Italian life of the 
thirteenth century is the poem De regimine et sapientia potestatis of Orfino 
da Lodi 6 . Some 120 lines of this poem of approximately 1600 hexam¬ 
eters, deal with table manners?. There occur reminders of the Quisquis 
es in mensa and of the Facetus in hexameters, but most of its counsels are 
concerned with the arrangement of a noble banquet and corresponding 
behaviour rather than with ordinary table rules 8 . 

1 Liineburg, Ratsbiicherei Misc. D.4 0 . 30, rear of fly-leaf; inc. Dum manducatis mensam mundam teneatis. 
Cf. WALTHER, Initia n. 4896a. 

2 Roma, Bibl. Vat., Pal. lat. J19 , f. 1^9 rb; inc. Dum comedatis lotas manus habeatis. Cf. walther, 
Initia n. 4844a; see also n. 48933-4898, 9641 (where evidently two second halves are put together) 
and perhaps 20801. 

3 B. holscher, in Zeitschr. fiir vaterland. Geschichte und Alterthumskunde 37/1 (1879) 1^8-1 ^9; inc. 
Vos discreti qui manducatis , / Primo manus lotas habeatis, not in Walther’s Initia, but cf. n. 20801. 

♦ The chapters concerned are De curialitatibus in mensa conservandis and De ministratione decenti , 
respectively 48 and 38 leonine hexameters, excellently edited by L. j. paetow, Morale scolarium 
of John of Garland , Berkeley 1927, 202-206 and 227-229. 

s Some titles of this work read: De ministratione cene mistice, De „peciebus in mensa, De reliquiis post 
prandium, De puella que citharizat post prandium que vocatur letitia (London, Brit. Mus ., Cotton Claudius 
A.x , f. 46K-47V). Cf. L. j. paetow, op. cit., 1 £9, note 163. 

6 Orfini Laudensis poema ‘ De regimine et sapientia potestatis 1 , nunc primum edidit antonius cerutti, in 
Miscellanea di Storia Italiana, edita per cura della Regia Deputazione di Storia Patria, tomo vn, 
Torino 1869, 33-94. 

7 A few lines occur on p. ss : 

Prandia qui censed, primo de paupere pensed, 

Ne sit in ofensa neque dextera sit deprehensa. 

Dux comedat caute, sobrie sine rusticitate, 

Et bibat ornate, iaceat, vigilet moderate; 

De mensa sobrius, de lecto surge pudicus. 

A special chapter however De moribus manducandi can be read on p. 60-64. 

8 Remarkable are the directives for a meal given by the town’s council (ss lines on p. 62-63) and 
rules for a picnic with music in the fields (13 lines on p. 64). - I should like to thank Dr. Rino 
Avesani, Scriptor to the Vatican Library, who called my attention to this work of Orfino and offered 
me other useful suggestions. 



Some other treatises of table manners, mainly transmitted by 
German manuscripts which I could not examine, are De regimine mensium 
beginning with the words “Escas per janum calidas est summere sanum” 1 , 
and an anonymous Carmen facetiarum comedentium ( inc . “Mense doctrinam 
da nobis discere Christe”), which one copyist attributed to no less a 
person than Ovid 2 . Furthermore there is a treatise Si vis servire, debes 
tu plurima scire that might have some connection with the well-known 
Franciscan preacher John of Werden, the author of the manual Dormi 
secure 3 . 

A popular method of learning and memorizing during the Middle 
Ages was the use of number-aphorisms (Zahlspriiche) 4 . We also find it in 
the courtesy literature. Thus a short poem urges six (or three) principal 
rules of table manners for clerics In mensa cleri volo sex precepta teneri (or 
In mensa cleri debent hec tria teneri ) 5 . But one wiseacre noted that in ancient 
times the sage Thales had written seven courtesies and seven rusticities 
in golden letters on the Colossus in Rome 6 . Here they are according to 
a Bodleian manuscript 7 : 

Septem sunt urbanitates: 
in privato sobrietas, 
in publico hillaritas, 
inter extraneos affabilitas, 
inter socios et amicos communis benignitas, 
in infortunio iocunda liberalitas, 
inter adulantes et ignotos discreta dapsilitas, 
inter prospera et ad versa modesta animi stabilitas. 

1 Cf. WALTHER, Initia n. ££38. 

2 Clm 18910 , f. ioor, but a gloss in the margin remarks: “Presens liber intitulatur Liber Ovidii de 
facecia mense. Non enim Ovidius Naso qui gentilis fuit hunc librum conscripsit, sed qui in brandio 
de Christo salvatore loquitur, qui nondum incamatus erat tempore Ovidii Nasonis”. Cf. p. lehmann, 
Pseudo-antike Literatur des Mittelahers, Leipzig/Berlin 1927, 97 (note 78) and walther, Initia n. 

I0 9 2£. 

2 Cf. walther, Initia n. 18098. - Other poems, surviving as far as known in only one or two 
manuscripts and some of them perhaps being only fragments are : Ad cenam Varus me nuper forte vocavit 
(walther, Initia n. 322; see also n. 390), Ad mensam residens et cibum non benedicens (n. 388), Ad 
mensam resides sumens epulas potiores (n. 389), Ad mensam Varus dives me forte vocavit (n. 390; see also 
n. 322), Ad mensam vel tres dominorum sunt (n. 391), Cum comedunt fratres , comedos et tu reverenter (n. 
3572), Disce ministrare , dapibus sua jura parare (n. 4534), Expedit in mensa mores servare decentes 
(n. 6100), Moras suspendo, quo ducit curia tendo (n. 1120 g), Mensa tibi cubitum numquam sustentat edendi 
(n. 10923a; = part of Facetus in hexameters), Non aliter comedas y nisi certa semper (n. 1195^9), Te monet 
ecce pater Augustinus , bone frater (n. i9ogg). 

*■ On this topic see e. r. curtius, Europaische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalter , Bern 31961, 
499-^02. 

5 Cf. WALTHER, Initia n. 8998. 

6 Cf. L. J. PAETOW, op. Cit ., 231-232. 

7 Oxford, Bodl. Libr. y Laud, lj /, f. 167 rb\ cf. walther, Initia n. 906 g. 
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Septem sunt rusticitates: 
loquacitas in convivio, 

beneficii accepti oblivio vel dati improperacio, 

inter ignotos presumpcio, 

inter socios et amicos elacio, 

pauperum derisio, 

contra utilitatem auxilii obstinacio, 

cum necessitas exigerit obduccio. 

By the beginning, however, of the fourteenth century Bonvesin da la 
Riva thought it necessary to prescribe no less than 50 rules of courtesy 
of the table and to develop each of them in quatrains of the aabb rhyme 
scheme 1 . 

Of English origin are the i go goliardic lines that constitute a poem 
called Castrianus 2 . It is an essay on good manners written for the youth 
of noble households and is the more interesting as it was transcribed 
(or composed?) in the fifteenth century for Eton students 3 . We shall 
publish the text at the end of this article^. 

With John Sulpizio’s Carmen juvenile de moribus in mensa servandis we 
wish to finish this surveys. Although the poem often reminds the reader 
of the elementary rules of Quisquis es in mensa , — the most simple rules had 
to be repeated -, these i 2 2 lines written in fine elegiac distichs belong to 
humanism and not needed to place the poems attributed to Robert Gros¬ 
seteste. This outline could easily be prolonged, for the subject will 
continue in the sixteenth century to charm even such men as Erasmus 
and Jacopo Sadoleto 6 . 


1 Bonvesin’s work is transmitted, as far as known, only in its medieval Italian version, but it is 
not difficult to suppose the underlying of an original Latin text, possibly from the hand of Bonvesin 
himself. Excellent edition in Poeti del Duecento (La letteratura italiana. Storia e testi, vol. 2, tomo i), 
a cura di Gianfranco contini, Milano/Napoli i960, 703-712. 

2 The poem begins: 0 magnatumjilii nostri commensales. Cf. walther, Initia n. 12732; the ‘incipit’ 
given under n. 9154 (In vestris operibus sitis curiales ) is the second line of the poem. 

3 In the manuscript we used (Oxford, Bodl. Libr., Rawl. D. 295, f. Ik- 3/-) the title runs: “Pro 
scholaribus etoniensibus scriptus per Anachoritam de Lenne”, but I think this anchorite is a mere 
copyist as the last lines of the poem read: 

Martini sanctissimi festo confessoris 
Finis et principium factus est laboris. 

Castrianus dicitur liber compilatus; 

Non vult qui composuit esse nominatus. 

4 See below, p. 71-74. 

5 sulpicius verulanus, Doctrina mensae. Table manners for boys. A facsimile of a fifteenth-century 
Latin poem printed by Jacobo Cromberger at Seville c. ijio. With an English version in the metre 
of the original and an introduction and notes by henry thomas, Oxford 1949. - For the old 
editions and manuscripts see walther, Initia n. 1636$ and 13064. 

6 desiderii erasmi, Opera Omnia, 1, Lugduni Batavorum 1703, 1033-1044; JACOBI sadoleti, Opera 
quae exstant omnia, hi, Veronae 1738, 66-120. 
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Grosseteste’s contribution to the 

COURTESY LITERATURE 

Against this background the little poem Stans pner ad mensam, that goes 
under the name of Robert Grosseteste, seemed doomed to disappear. 
Nevertheless we shall see that it had its literary fortune. 

To our knowledge, the poem is found in the following eleven 
manuscripts: 

A — London, British Museum, Add. 3707$, f. iir-v (i£th C.) 

B 1 - Oxford, Bodleian Libr., Bodl. 315, f. 2 Sra (i£th C.) 

B 2 - Oxford, Bodleian Libr., Bodl. 837, f. 3va (i£th C.) 

C — Cambridge, University Libr., Add. 6865, f. 1 r (13th C.) 

G - Cambridge, Gonville & Caius Coll. 417, p. 103-4 0 £th C.) 

H — London, British Museum, Harl. 3362, f. 6 v (i£th C.) 

O - Oxford, Bodleian Libr., Lat. misc. b. 3, f. io7r-r (i£th C.) 

P — Aberystwyth, Nation. Libr. Wales, Peniarth 3^6, f. 143-4 (i£th C.) 
R — Oxford, Bodleian Libr., Rawl. G. 60, f. ir (i£th C.) 

T 1 - Oxford, Trinity Coll. 18, f. ijlra (13th C.) 

T 2 - Cambridge, Trinity Coll. 0.^.4, f. i8ra (i£th C.) 

Nine of them contain the crucial line by which the work is ascribed to 
Robert Grosseteste “Hec qui me docuit grossum caput est sibi nomen”. 
This might seem sufficient evidence for affirming its authenticity, especial¬ 
ly as also C and T 1 , the oldest of the manuscripts, contain the attribution. 
There is, however, the fact that B 1 and T 1 have a very short redaction of 
only 7 lines which could be the original one. This, actually, induced 
S. Harrison Thomson to distinguish two redactions. And while he can 
see little doubt as to the authenticity of the short text, he holds that 
“the longer recension is obviously based on the shorter work with 
additional lines taken largely from the Liber curialis, the whole in all 
probability the work of a fourteenth-century editor” 1 . To my mind, this 
statement is not so obvious as Thomson would like to have us believe. 
First of all, the “additional lines” are not only not “largely” taken from 
the Liber curialis, but they do not at all occur in it. Apart from some 
generic points of contact, the longer recension of Stans puer ad mensam 
occupies its own, rather independent, place in the whole of the mediae¬ 
val courtesy literature. Nor can I convince myself that the longer text 
is so obviously based on the shorter one. 

Comparing the 7 or 8 lines they have in common, the major dif¬ 
ference that strikes the eye is the switch from the second to the third 


1 s. H. Thomson, Writings , 150. 



person. I cannot believe that the third-person redaction is original. And 
in my opinion also the other variants of the short redaction can hardly 
lay claim to being authentic. Nevertheless, in order that the reader 
himself may judge, I shall gi'e here the short text of T 1 with the variants 
of B 1 : 


i Stans puer ad mensam domini bona dogmata discat. 

Sit wultu simplex, visum nec ubique revolvat; 

Nec paries, speculum, baculus vero sit tibi postis; 

Aut nares fodeat, propriam carnem neque scalpet; 
g Aut coram domino decet monstrate cachynnos. 

[Sed manus atque pedes, digiti in pace quiescant]. 

Hec qui me docuit grossum capud est sibi nomen. 

[Presul et ille fuit, cui felix det deus omen]. 

Line 2. Sit wultu] Sic vultu. 3-4. B 1 inv. 3. vero] nec; tibi] sibi; notice the slip to 
the second person in T 1 . 4. Aut] Nec; fodeat propriam] fodiat proprium. g. Aut] 

Nec; decet] decet hunc; the addition of ‘hunc’ improves the rhythm; cachynnos] 
cachinnas. 6. add. in B 1 . 7. capud] caput. 8. add. in T 1 . 

In its longer recension the text of our poem contains, in some manu¬ 
scripts, a few additional lines which I prefer to reproduce within their 
context, though they are obviously spurious. I put them between 
brackets and make an indention. To simplify the footnotes and to show 
the exact order and contents of the manuscripts I append a special 
diagram. 


1 Stans puer ad mensam domini bona dogmata discas. 
Dum loqueris, digitique manus in pace pedes sint. 
Six vultu simplex, visum nec ubique revolvas. 

Nec paries, speculum, baculus nec sit tibi postis. 
g Nec nares fodias, carnem propriam neque scalpas. 
Nec caput inclines, facies sit in ore loquentis. 
Pacifice pergas per vicos atque plateas. 

Nec levitate cito color in facie varietur. 

Nec coram domino debes monstrare cachinnas. 

10 Hec documenta tene, si vis urbanus haberi. 

Illotis manibus escas ne sumpseris unquam, 

Atque loco sedeas, tibi quern signaverit hospes. 
Summum sperne locum tibi sumere, sis nisi iussus. 
[Escas ne capias, donee benediccio fiat]. 
ig Fercula donee sint sita, pani parce meroque, 

Ne fame captus dicaris sive gulosus. 

Mundi sint ungues, noceant ne sorde sodali. 
Morcellum totum comedas vel detur egenis. 

Pace fruens multis caveas garrire loquelis. 
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20 Speme cachinnari, poteris sic vilificari. 

Maxillamque bolo caveas expandere magno, 

Nec gemina parte vescare cibis simul oris. 

Numquam ridebis nec faberis ore repleto. 

Nec disco sonitum nimium sorbendo patrabis. 

2 £ In disco numquam coclear stet, nec super oram 
Ipsius iaceat, nec mappam polluat udo. 

In discum tacta buccella retrograda non sit. 

[Nasum mundetur; sputum, deforme tegatur]. 
[Nec facias offas de pane prius tibi morso]. 

30 Oreque polluto non potabis nisi terso. 

Discum de mensa sublatum non revocabis. 

Nec ultra mensam spueris nec desuper umquam. 

Nec carnem propriam digitis verres neque scalpes. 
Semper munda manus devitet tergere nasum. 

3£ Mensa cultello dentes mundare caveto. 

Ore tenens escam potum superaddere noli. 

Quod noceat sociis, in mensa ne refer umquam. 
Mureligus consors in mensa sit tibi numquam. 

[Nec fluat a naso mucus nec orexis ab ore]. 

40 [Nec resonet mensa naso nec sibilet anus], 

[Maiori vultus nunc intendat simul et mens], 
[Prandens cultello non ludes, non alicere]. 

[Seu stes seu sedeas, ne sepe movete pedes]. 

Mensa mureligum caveas palpare canemque. 

Mensa cultello mappam maculare caveto. 

Potibus ac escis semper sufflare cavebis, 

Vase suoque salem morcello tangere noli. 

Quando lavas, non vase spuas ne turpe videtur. 

[Non intrent simul in discum digiti sociorum]. 

$0 Privetur mensa qui spreverit hec documenta. 

Hec qui me docuit, grossum caput est sibi nomen. 
Presul et ille fuit, cui felix det deus omen. 

[Sit timor in dapibus, benediccio, leccio, tempus], 
[Sermo brevis, vultus hilaris; pars detur egenis]. 
[Absint delicie, detraccio, crapula, rixe]; 
[Assumptoque cibo reddatur gratia christo]. 


NOTES TO THE CRITICAL TEXT OF “STANS PUER AD MENSAM” 

For addition , omission and inversion oj lines see the diagram 

1. discas] discat I^CT 1 . 2. Dum . . . sint] Sed manus atque pedes digiti in pace quiescant 
B 1 ; digitique manus in] manus et digiti C; pedes] pede G. Cf. walther, Proverbia n. 
6578. 3. Sis] Sic B 1 , Sit T 1 ; vultu] wultu RT 1 ; revolvas] revolves C, revolvat B 1 !" 1 . 

4. nec] non C, vero T 1 ; tibi] sibi B 1 . Nec] Aut T 1 ; nares] narres A; fodias] fodeas 
ACG, fodeat T 1 , fodiat B 1 ; carnem propriam] inv. B 2 T X , proprium carnem B 1 ; scalpas] 
scalpes H, scalpet B 1 T I . 6. caput] capud OG. 7. Pacifice pergas] In pace pergas H, In 



pace pargas R, Pergas in pace B 2 G. 8. cito] sua C. 9. Nec] Aut T 1 ; domino] dominis 
AB 2 ; debes] debet C, decet T 1 , decet hunc B 1 ; cachinnas] chachinnas A, cachynnos T 1 , 
cachinnos B*G. 11. sumpseris] sumseris A; unquarn] umquam B 2 P. 12. Atque] Ipse T 2 ; 
loco] locas R; sedeas] sedias R; tibi] et O; signaverit] monstraverit G. 13. sperne] 
spernere O. 14. Escas ne] Non escas P; benediccio] benedicio A. 15. donee sint 
sita] donee sita sint O, sita donee sint T 2 ; sita] cita AR; pani] pane AG, prima B 2 . 
16. Ne] Neve A, Neque G; dicaris] videaris B 2 , vitaris T 2 . 17. Mundi] Munde H, 

Mumdi P; sint om. A; noceant] noceat G; noceant ne inv. P; sorde] forte GH. 18. 
comedas] commedas A, comeda P. 19. Pace fruens] Pasificus G; Pace] Parce H; fruens] 
fruere B 2 ; loquelis] loquentis O. 20. cachinnari] caginnare P, cachinnare GT 2 ; poteris 
sic vilificari] nimium risus fugiatur T 2 ; sic] quo AG, que B 2 , eo P; vilificari] vileficare G, 
villificari H, versificari O, velificari P. 21. Maxillamque] Maxellamque A, Maxillasque 
G, Maxcellamque P; expandere] expande A. 22. Nec . . . oris] Maxilla bina vice non 
vescaris eadem T 2 ; vescare] vestare O, viscaris P, vescaris R; cibis] sibis P. 23. 
Numquam] Nunquam R; ridebis] rite bibes T 2 ; nec] neque G; faberis] fabere B 2 , fabiles 
P, faveris T 2 . 24. Nec . . . patrabis] Sorbens de disco resonare cave nimis alte T 2 ; Nec] 

In GOP; sonitum] solitum O; nimium] numquam OP, unquarn R (2 a manus); sorbendo] 
sorbande P. 2$. coclear] cocliar PR; stet nec inv. G. 26. iaceat] iacet AG, noceat B 2 , 
iaciat O; nec] ne O; udo] inde G, ungues OT 2 , unguis R. 27. discum] disco O; buccella] 
buxella A, bucella OR; retrograda] retrograta G, retrocapta O. 28. Cf. walther, 
Proverbia n. 15902a. 29. Cf. ibid. n. 16016b and also that queer line occurring in the 

Speculum mense: “Bartholomeum de camibus et pane non faciatis” (see above p. 53, note 
3). 30. Oreque polluto] Pollutis labiis T 2 ; polluto] poluto AB 2 P; terso] carso O, 

tersis T 2 . 32. Nec] Non G; spueris] spemeris O; umquam] unquarn GHP. 33. Nec] 

Non G; camem propriam inv. GP; digitis verres inv. HO; digitis] digito AGHP; verres] 
vares P; scalpes] scalpas AB 2 GP. 34. munda] nuda B 2 G; devitet] divitta G, devutas O; 
tergere] tangere O, terge R. 35. Mensa] Memsa P; caveto] caveti P. 36. tenens] 
tenes AO; escam] escas G; superaddere] semper addere O. 37. noceat] nociat OP; 
sociis] socios G, socius P; in om. B 2 ; ne refer] ne referes B 2 , sit tibi AOT 2 , tangere H; 
umquam] unquarn G, numquam AHOT 2 . 38. Mureligus] Murelicus P; consors] socius 
P; 40. sibilet] sibilat T 2 . 44. Mensa mureligum] Mureligum numquam H; caveas] 

noli O. 45. Mensa] Mappam HOT 2 ; cultello] cum cultro T 2 ; mappam] mensa HO, 
digitis T 2 . 46. ac] aut T 2 ; escis] essis GO. 47. Vase] Vasa O; suoque salem] salem 

dum sit T 2 ; suoque] tuoque O; morcello] morsello OR, mocello P. 48. Quando] Cum 
GO; spuas] spernas O; ne] nec GOT 2 ; videtur] cuiquam AGOP, sit unquarn R, feratur 
T 2 . 50. Privetur] Privatur O; spreverit] spernit B 2 ORT 2 ; hec] hoc O. 51. me] 

iam B 2 ; caput] capud GORT 1 . 52. Presul] Pesul O; omen] emen B 2 . 53. benediccio] 

buenediccio O. Cf. walther, Initia n. 18347 and 18319. 54. vultus] multis O, wultus 

R; hilaris] illeris O, hillaris R. Cf. walther, Proverbia n. 28074 a nd also 4431a. SS* 
Absint] Assint O; delicie] delucio O; crapula om. O. Cf. walther, Proverbia n. 164. 
56. reddatur] reddetur O; christo] Amen add. O. 


As the following diagram indicates, the Cambridge University manuscript 
Add. 686^ (= C) reports, after the first 9 lines, a piece of 18 proper 
lines and then the conclusion of Stans puer ad mensam (line gi-gl). This 
conclusion again is followed by 23 proper lines. It is interesting to note 
that, if Thomson’s judgment of the longer redaction of our poem had 
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LINES OF THE POEM “STANS PUER AD MENSAM 
AS CONTAINED IN THE VARIOUS MSS 
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been founded on this manuscript, it would have been almost exact. For 
the 18 lines inserted between line 9 and the end of our poem are indeed 
largely taken from the Liber curialis. The additional part after the con¬ 
clusion is mainly derived from the poem Quisquis es in mensa , however 
with notable variants. An old hand wrote on the top of the page the 
words: “versus sancti Roberti Grosseted lincolniensis” and a later hand 
made of it: “Carmina Puerilia seu versus sancti Roberti Grosseted 
lincolniensis episcopi”. I think it worth printing the whole of the text 1 . 

1 Stans puer ad mensam domini bona dogmata discat. 

Dum loqueris, manus et digiti cum pace pedes sint. 

Nec caput inclines, facies sit in ore loquentis. 

Sis vultu simplex, visum nec ubique revolves. 

S Nec paries, speculum, baculus non sit tibi postis. 

Nec nares fodeas, camem propriam neque seal pas. 

Nec coram domino debet monstrare cachinnas. 

Nec levitate sua color in facie varietur. 

Ad mensam comedens zonam laxare caveto. 

10 Ante cibum licite zonam laxare valebis. 

Inter fercula dens tua cesset rodere panem. 

Dente semel tactum panem nec frusta reponas 
In disco; iaceant in eo coclearia numquam. 

Fercula nulla petas; que sunt presencia sumas. 
i£ Post escas sumptas mappa coclearia tergas. 

Pocula nulla petas usque pincerna tibi dat. 

Nec tibi sanguineus sit vel special is amicus. 

Escas non comedas postquam culpaveris illas. 

Si sorbere licet, noli sorbere gulose. 

20 Pulmento, potu non insufflare velis tu. 

Pulmentum si sit calidum, frangatur in ilia 
Panis crustosus, crustatur vel cocleari. 

Salso, pulmento mappam violare caveto. 

Si iacet in disco pinguis, tu pone sodali; 

2 £ Ilium non sumas, ne rusticus excipiaris. 

Non ungues intrent simul in disco sociorum. 

Hec qui me docuit, grossum caput est sibi nomen. 

Presul et ille fuit, cui felix det deus omen. 

Nemo cibum capiat donee benediccio fiat. 

30 Nec capiat sedem, nisi cum vult qui regit edem. 

Donee sint posita tibi fercula, sumere vita. 

Pani vinoque parcens caveas ab utroque. 

In disco iacta non sit buccella redacta. 

Et mundi digiti tibi sint unguesque politi. 

1 Cambridge, Univ. Libr. y Add. 686 5, f. ir; I have to thank Dr. R. W. Hunt, Keeper of Western 
Manuscripts of the Bodleian Library, who called my attention to this volume. 
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35 Sal non tangatur esca quo vase locatur. 

Nec tangas aures nudis digitis neque nares. 

Nec mundes dentes ex cultello comedentes. 

Nec ultra mensam sputum ne ieceris umquam. 

Discus sublatus non sit per te revocatus. 

40 Si potes, recepto mensa rue tare caveto. 

In mensa cubitum ponere sit vetitum. 

Qui vult potare, debet prius os vacuare; 

Attamen illius sit labra tersa prius. 

Ne dicas verbum cuiquam quod si sit ei acerbum, 

45 Ne queat irasci quis vel discordia nasci. 

In mensa care quam sint res non memorare. 

Ne moveas famulo iurgia nec catulo. 

Vultu sis hilaris, nimium nec prava sequeris. 

Si parce loqueris, pace frui poteris. 

50 Semper et extra vas expue quando lavas. 

Hoc penitus caveas ne sociis noceas. 

Our little poem continued prospering and in the first half of the fifteenth 
century it was attributed, as nearly everything about that time, to John 
Lydgate 1 . As a matter of fact, Lydgate did give an English adaptation of 
the text 2 3 4 , but I have been unable to find the Latin text to which he might 
have had recourse^. Evidently connected with our poem is the text that 
was published by Frederick James Furnivall under the title Ut te geras 
in mensam*. It is an attempt to compress a number of rules, expressed 
in the Stans puer ad mensam in current hexameters, into leonine verses. 
The result is not very encouraging. A somewhat similar experiment we 
found in the paper codex Bodley 832 , a medley of prosody, rhetoric, 
astrology and other matter, apparently compiled and written by John 
Longe (?), alias Sampford, chaplain of St. Catherine’s Chapel at Bridport, 
before 1470s. On f. mv-i2ir occurs a work in rhymed hexameters, 
entitled Liber convivii . It is provided with a proem that begins: 


1 See f. j. furnivall, Manners , lxix. 

2 The Minor Poems of John Lydgate , ed. H. N. MacCracken (Early English Text Society. Extra series, 
107. Original series, 192), 11, London 1934, 739-744. 

3 Another old English adaptation, expanded into 250 lines, was published by F. J. Furnivall for the 
Early English Text Society (Extra series, 8, London 1869, parti, 56-64). Moreover both Hugh 
Rhodes in his Boke of Nurture (ed. furnivall, Manners , part 1, 71-81) and the anonymous author of 
The Boke of Curtesye (ibid, part 1, 297-327) got their inspiration largely from Grosseteste’s Stans puer 
ad mensam. 

4 The poem begins Doctus dicetur hec qui documenta sequetur and was edited by furnivall, Manners , 
part 11, 26-28. walther, Jnitia n. 4692 does not note this edition; n. 2516a and 20653 seem to 
be connected with this poem. 

s See the description in f. madan, h. h. e. craster and n. denholm-voung, A Summary Catalogue 
of Western Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library at Oxford , 11/1, Oxford 1922, 416-418 (n. 2538). 
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Eya, messoris messis matura, venite 1 . 

Carpite, scriptores, calamos; nova carmina scite. 

and ends on f. mr: 

Te, deus omnipotens qui regnes trinus et unus, 

Deprecor ut quantum facias me pandere munus. Amen. 

The work proper that now follows has this rubric: “Incipit pars excutiam 
presentis. Et discurrit compositor primo tractans de moribus et in 
generali antequam aggrediatur mensam. Et dicit: assint ergo rudes etc. ” 2 3 4 . 
The first lines read: 

Assint ergo rudes scicientes pocula morums. 

Hie fontem dulcem poterunt haurire leporum. 

Hie facescie par it ortulus undique flores, 

Ex quibus indocti poterunt excerpere mores. 

For the greater part the work is inspired by the Facetus , of which many 
lines are copied, though with considerable poetic licence. The more 
general rules end on f. 117r with the lines: 

Conviva raro, ne consumptis cito rebus 
In brevibus fias mendicus inopsque diebus. 

There is inserted now a rubric “De facessia circa mensam” and it is this 
part in which we are especially interested. The first two lines are taken 
from the Facetus in substitution of the first line of Stans puer ad mensam , 
but then follows the rest of our poem which with a fair command of 
language is enriched with rhymes. May the reader judge for himself: 

De facessia circa mensam* 

1 Te tua mensa colat ita si nee simulabere scurris; 

Dedicus est si discurrens aliena ligurris. 

Dum loqueris, digiti manus et pes pace fruantur; 

Sis visu simplex, oculi nee ubique ferantur. 

S Nee paries, speculum, baculus nec sit tibi postis; 

Ne nares fodias neque membrum leporis ut hostis. 

Nec caput inclines, facies sit in ore loquentis; 

Pacifice pergas, nec gressibus utere lentis. 

Non levitate cave color in facie varietur; 

1 Cf. WALTHER, Initia n. £317. 

2 Oxford, Bod. Libr. t Bodlej 832 , f. ii2r; I do not know what the author intends to say with the 
title Excutiam which he used to designate the following main part. 

3 Cf. WALTHER, Initia n. 1623. 

4 Oxford, Bodl. Libr ., Bodley 832, f. 117r-1 j8k. As to line 1 g and 49 cf. WALTHER, Initia n. £924 
and 1 2093. 
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io Nec coram domino nasum curvare iubetur. 

Summum sperne locum tibi sumere, ni iubearis; 

Illotis manibus escas palpare negaris. 

Fercula donee sint sita, iam pani parce meroque; 

Neve fame captus vel edax videaris utroque. 

1 £ Mundi sint ungues ut micent ne forte sodales; 

Sperne cachinnari, dampnat facundia tales. 

Dignus uti sedeas, caveas garrire loquelis; 

Otia cave, per te turbet convivia ne lis. 

Morcellum totum comedas vel detur egenis; 

20 Maxillasque bolis caveas expandere plenis. 

Oris et in parte gemina prandere ca /eto; 

Nunquam ridebis nec faberis ore repleto. 

Inque loco sedeas tibi quern signaverit hospes; 

Nec surgas unde gratis, ni sis male sospes. 

2 g In disco sonitum sorbens nec feceris unquam; 

Oreque polluto, ni terso, tu bibe nunquam. 

In disco nunquam coclear stat, sed super oram 
Ipsius; mappam nec eo depinge decoram. 

In discum tacta buccella retrograda non sit; 

30 Donee scindatur panis, benediccio presit. 

Non ultra mensam neque tu tardando screabis; 

Discos de mensa sublatos non revocabis. 

Nuda manus semper renuat detergere nasum; 

A manibus rerum renuunt convivia casum. 

3£ Non digitis, sed erit nasi purgacio lanis; 

Intrat in os ante quecumque cibaria panis. 

Ore tenens escas potum superaddere noli; 

Ad mensam ne sit tibi tarda questio soli. 

Quod noceat sociis, in mensa ne refer unquam; 

40 Murelegus consors in mensa sit tibi nunquam. 

Mensa cultello dentes purgare negabis; 

Non catumve canem palpabis nec sociabis. 

Pro sale, morcellus, vita maculare salinum; 

Et prius attingit melior persona catinum. 

4£ Dum cibus est et in ore tuo, potare caveto; 

In ciphis conflare decet nec in ore repleto. 

Non panem, quern vis in discum mittere, morde; 

Nec mappam nasum tergas madidum tibi sorde. 

Nec mappa tu terge manus oculosque fluentes; 

£0 Ne turpes gentes sputo tecumque sedentes. 

Cum lavas, nec vase spuas; sunt hec tibi tenta; 

Privetur mensa qui spreverit hec documenta. 

Though the remaining part of this Facessia circa mensam , some other 1 22 
lines, is almost entirely taken from the Facetus , it might be interesting 
to print it on account of its variants 1 . 

1 Ibid. f. 11 8 k-1 2 ir. 
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In propriis rebus laus est si largus haberis, 

Dedecus alterius res large dando mereris. 

Luxus opum, proles generosa, scientia, forma: 

Bis duo sunt quibus extollit se quis sine norma. 

A fumo, stillante domo, nequam muliere 
Te remove; tria sunt poterunt que sepe nocere. 

Due tibi prole morumque vigore venustarn, 

60 Si cum pace velis vitam deducere iustam. 

Si tibi contingat sic cum muliere sedere, 

Versus earn noli to genu sub crure tenere. 

Magnati vultu debes assurgere leto, 

Nec coniunctus ei, ni iusserit ipse, sedeto. 

In quamcumque tibi non notam veneris edem, 

Munda superficies terre donet tibi sedem. 

Cum pare constanter, si vis, potes ire licenter; 

Quod te precedat tamen hunc permitte libenter. 

Si tibi contingat quod cum muliere vageris, 

70 Post cedas donee latus eius adire iuberis. 

Si quis dignetur offerre cifum tibi, lete 
Accipias, modieeque bibas, reddasque facete. 

Pauper et indignus si sis, effundito potum; 

Et vacuum tu redde cifum prius undique lotum. 

7£ Quando cifum capias, averso ne bibe dorso; 

Non offas facias de pane prius tibi morso. 

Mensa tuum cubitum numquam sustentet edenti; 

Si recte sedeas, tecum servito sedenti. 

Cum cifum capias, utraque manu capiatur; 

80 Et per utrumque latus, non per ripam, teneatur. 

Cum pare si debes vel cum meliore iacere, 

‘In qua parte thori velis ipse quiescere’ queris. 

Cum quacumque tibi prope vel procul accidit ire, 
Nomen et esse suum, quo quis sum et unde, require. 
8^ Cum pare si pergas vel cum meliore peregre, 

Quod volo ipse velis; tibi sic cupiat nihil egre. 

Si tibi quis loquitur, in vultum ceme loquentis; 

Et sua verba tue secretis insere mentis. 

A iubilo pueri, servi lingua, canis ore, 

90 A manu, pedibus caveas blesoque lepore. 

Si qua velis emere, taxabis emenda modeste; 

Nec mage sive minus iurans instabis honeste. 

Obliquo nullum debes corrodere dente, 

Et livoris acu nullum tu punge latente. 

9S Si quevis super excellas probitatis honore, 

Non iactes; quia laus proprio sordescit in ore. 
Nocteque mane deum cubiturus vespere laudes; 
Hospitibusque tuis discedens reddito laudes. 
Hospitibus letum debes ostendere vultum; 

100 Vultus enim letus dandi duplicat tibi cultum. 
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Irritare canem noli dormire volentem; 

Nec moveas iram post tempora longa latentem. 
Compescas os arte mali ne prava loquatur; 

Ne malus erumpat fetor, latrina cogatur. 
io£ Nil super tuo tua lingua minando loquatur; 

Hostem namque suum minuit quicumque minatur. 
Est tibi summus honos cito solvere; solve libenter; 
Cum festiva dies veniat, vestire decenter. 

Ultra quam vestis queat extendi, tua crura 
11 o Non extendantur, si vivere vis sine cura 
Alterius noli sub messem mittere falcem, 

Inque lectum caveas alienum ponere calcem. 

Si tecum comedat servire memento minori; 

Par tibi tuque pari da cultellum meliori. 

11 £ Si te forte domus aliena rogavit ad escas, 

Dum iussum fuerit in nulla sede quiescas. 

Si te maiori pelvis famuletur aquosa, 

Ad manicas eius tua sit manus officiosa. 

Si videas opus esse cibo, succurre parando; 

120 Sique necesse monet, mense famulabere stando. 

Si par vel minor fuerit tibi forte locutus, 

Donee desierit sua verba sile quasi mutus. 

Raro fideiussor et numquam creditor esto; 

Sepius illorum geritur res fine molesto. 
i 2 s Si maior tecum comedat, quecumque sit esce 
Non appone manum, donee gustaverit ipse. 

Et fugias talos, faustum, scortumque, tabemam, 

Si decus et vitam tibi queris habere etemam. 
Compos in arte mali ne tecum prava loquatur, 

130 Ne melius erumpat usque procul inde feratur. 

Si quis descendat ab equo, vel equum cito scandat, 
De presente sibi manus officium sibi pandat. 

Rem de qua loqueris digito monstrare caveto; 

Ne, dum sermo super ovibus sit, ovile videto. 

135 Quam cito descandas ab equo, calcar removendum 
Est de calce tuo; tibi sit quid tunc sit agendum. 

Si magno loqueris servisque deo, cito pone 
Pillea vel quicquid capitis geritur regione. 

Ne iactes te facturum quod nulla repleris 
140 Vis tua tota queat; nugax simili dare eris. 

Dum comedas, mense manus intendat tua soli; 

Aut caput aut aliud membrum tu scalpere noli. 

In potum sufflare tuum nolito cibumque, 

Ne sputo maculare tuo videaris utrumque. 

14$ Non extollaris, si sors tibi prospera cedat; 

Nam deus ingrato cito tollit munera que dat. 
Quicquid agas, hosti numquam tua dampna loquaris 
Atque tua numquam de paupertate loquaris. 
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In te si domina dominusve tuus moveatur, 
i £o Dum cadat ira nihil in eos tua lingua loquatur. 

Nuncia si tuleris coram magnate, fer eque 
Missa, loquens tractim, docte, breviter, lepideque. 

Si tibi quis gratus dederit bona, sumite grate; 

Et data cum dante laudentur plenius a te. 
i££ Sit tua munda domus et in ipsa quicquid habetur; 

Dens, manus, os, oculus, naris tibi mane lavetur. 

Nolito culpare dapes quas sumere speras, 

Nec quas prepones invitas te tibi queras. 

Rumores fugias et nuncius esse ministri; 

160 Nec sine re cupias nomen habere magistri. 

A quocumque viro missus quicumque tibi sit, 

Docte sustineas quodcumque malum tibi dicit. 

Noli maiorem verbis vexare super re 
De qua, si vellet, posset tibi dampna referre. 

16£ Non intromittas te de re que nihil ad te, 

Quisquisque stultum vel nequam, credo, probat te. 

Coniugium, monachale iugum, crux: inspiciantur 
Hec in mente prius a te quam suscipiantur. 

Filia, si tibi sit, cum vemet, nubilis etas, 

170 Claustrales solam noli transcurrere metas. 

Ad quamcumque domum perrexeris, ante vocato 
Qua subeas tu, sisque loquens et ad hostia stato. 

Iusticiam, non iusticium, vult iuris amicus; 

Iusticium, non iusticiam, vult iuris iniquus. 

Still one other aspect of our poem Stans puer ad mensam should be men¬ 
tioned here. In a recent paper Brother Bonaventura, F.S.C., summarized 
what can be learned from medieval manuscripts about the teaching of 
Latin in later medieval England 1 . He found that our poem Stans puer ad 
mensam , together with the Distichs of Cato, Theodule’s Eclogues , the 
Facetus , Liber cartule , Liber penitencialis , Liber parabolarum and the poem 
0 magnatum JUii, was largely used in the grammar schools as a reading 
text 2 . This is an interesting statement, for it proves that, apart from the 
predominantly moral instruction obtained from a Christianised Cato, 
from Facetus and the Parabole , and apart from the more religious and 
instructional reading of Theodulus, Cartula and Liber penitencialis , the 


1 Brother bonaventure, F. S. C., The Teaching of Latin in Later Mediaeval England , in Mediaeval 
Studies 23 (1961) 1-20. 

2 Ibid. 7-11. Useful and accurate information on this kind of books can be found in r. avesani, II 
primo ritmo per la morte del grammatico Ambrogio e il cosiddetto u Liber Catonianus”, in Studi medievali y 3* 
Serie, 6 (1965) 4^-488 and in the forthcoming work of the same author Quattro miscellanee medioevali 
e umanistiche , Roma, Ediz. di Storia e letteratura. 
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later medieval English youth received their good manners chiefly from 
our Stans puer ad mensam , as the above mentioned 0 magnatum JUii was 
apparently read in a more restricted milieu 1 . 


LIBER CURIALIS 

It is now time to pass to the other poem ascribed to Robert Grosseteste, 
that is to say to the Liber curialis , which begins with the words: “Curia 
regalis si te subnutriat alis”. This work seems to have escaped all Grosse¬ 
teste’s bibliographers up to Thomson who noticed it in an Oxford 
manuscript 2 3 . As early as 18^2 Henry Octavius Coxe had provided a 
fair description of this miscellaneous codex, though some corrections 
should be made^. Our poem, consisting in 671 hexameters, is cast into 
a collection of proverbial sentences and excerpts from Seneca and Cicero, 
which is typical of the early thirteenth century. The rubric, which 
attributes the work to Grosseteste, is in the same hand as the text itself. 
It reads: “Incipit liber curialis quern composuit magister Robertus 
Grosteste”*. In all probability both the text and the rubric were copied 
from a manuscript the scribe of which knew only of “Master” Robert 
Grosseteste, thus before Grosseteste became a bishop in 123^. For 
afterwards this title almost disappeared and was replaced by Grosse¬ 
teste’s common epithet “episcopus Lincolniensis” or simply “Lincolnien- 
sis”. It is on this account that Thomson argues that the composition of 
the work may be fixed in the pre-episcopal period. He proposes a date 
between 1229 and 123^. 

Considering that no other manuscript of the Liber curialis was known 
which might contest Grosseteste’s authorship, the early ascription in 
the Trinity College copy gave sufficient security to affirm that Grosse¬ 
teste was the author of the work. When however, years ago, I decided 


1 Only three manuscripts of this poem are known: London, Brit. Mus. y Harl. 1587, f. 118-120; 
Oxford, Bodl. Libr. y Rawl. D. 29$ y f. lr-3r; Aberystwyth, Nat. Libr. oJWales y Peniarth 356 (quoted 
without folio reference by Brother Bona venture, loc. cit. y 10). 

2 Oxford, Trinity Coll. l8 y f. i68ra-i72ra; cf. Thomson, Writings y 148-149 and walther, Initia 
n. 3970. 

2 Cf. H. o. coxe, Catalogus todicum manuscriptorum collegii S. Trinitatis (Catalogus codicum manu- 
scriptorum qui in collegiis aulisque oxoniensibus hodie asservantur, vol. 11), Oxonii 18^2, 8-9. It 
is quite true that the major part of this medley was written in the fourteenth century. Nevertheless, 
the section which covers our poem might well be earlier and belong to the second half of the 
thirteenth century. The last folios date even farther back to the middle of that century. They con¬ 
tain an early text of Grosseteste’s treatise Templum domini. 

4 Oxford, Trinity Coll. l8 y f. i68r (upper margin). 

3 Thomson, Writings , 149. 
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to edit the Liber curialis and was looking for possible other copies of 
the work, I came upon two notable fragments which pretty well 
complicated the edition I had in view. An anonymous poem of 106 
hexameters on table manners, found in the manuscript Bodley 310 1 and 
beginning with the words “Versus prandentem tecum tua lumina sepe”, 
proved, to the extent of two thirds, to be identical with parts of the 
Liber curialis , but the lines were in a completely different order. The 
rest seemed to be original material. Embodied in the manuscript section 
that was written late in the fourteenth century 2 3 4 5 , the text did not afford 
any clue either for establishing the authorship or a better reading. 
Another poem, called Curialitates mense , likewise anonymous, and 
beginning “Dente semel tacta panis non fracta reponas”*, could also be 
identified in some i££ lines with the Liber curialis . Though there are 
some notable omissions and a few original lines, the whole of the poem 
follows quite faithfully the pertinent part of the Trinity College text of 
Liber curialis and not seldom even supplies a much better reading. Still 
more important was the fact that the Rawlinson manuscript which 
contains these 164 hexameters dates from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century*, if not from the end of the twelfth. Merely on this account 
Thomson’s suggestion concerning the composition date of the Liber 
curialis seemed to require anticipation. Could it be, I wondered, that 
Grosseteste composed the work when he was in the household of the 
bishop of Hereford about 1198? 

Meanwhile I got into serious difficulties on account of the vocabu¬ 
lary used in the Liber curialis . Some words I could not find in any of the 
usual dictionaries. When in 1965- Latham’s Revised Medieval Latin Word- 
List appeared*, I was happily surprised to find all my “difficult” words 
listed. They were constantly referred to one single source: Daniel of 
Beccles’ Urbanus magnus 6 . The text of this work, published at an unfortu¬ 
nate time, was not easily available, but when I finally succeeded in 
getting a copy and went through it, I was taken aback at line 87^. The 
text reads: “Curia regalis si te subnutriat alis” and continued through all 
the 671 hexameters which the Trinity College manuscript so confidently 
attributed to Master Robert Grosseteste. Recovering from the first 

1 Oxford, Bodl. Libr ., Bodley 310, f. 14.yva-14.Sra; cf. walther, Initia n. 202^3. 

2 Cf. F. MADAN, H. H. E. CRASTER and N. DENHOLM-YOUNG, op, tit., 219-220. 

3 Oxford, Bodl. Libr., Bawl. C, 5 £ 2 , f. llva-l^rb; cf. walther, Initia n. 42^2. 

4 Cf. H. o. COXE, Catalogi codicum manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Bodleianae, V/2, Oxonii 1878, col. 
297-299. 

5 r. e. latham, Revised Medieval Latin Word-List from British and Irish Sources, London 196$. 

6 daniel becclesiensis, Urbanus magnus, ed. cit.; see above p. gi. 
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astonishment, I noticed however that Daniel’s JJrbanus magnus is not a 
very homogeneous work and could possibly be composed from several 
independent treatises. Already we have encountered a Modus cenandi, 
taken from (or assumed into?) the Urbanus magnus 1 . It is also interesting 
to note that the oldest manuscript Smyly used for his edition, at the 
exact place where the Liber curialis begins, has the following insertion: 
“Sunt quedam que, nisi materie cursus expeteret, pudor rescidenda 
persuaderet; verumptamen, quia rei series nec veritati parcere novit nec 
verecundie, nec ego dehonesto quod preteriri non permittitur in- 
cognitum, circumscisis labiis res inhonesta in necessariis exacta poterit 
venusta verborum utilitate depromi” 2 3 4 . Should this indicate the beginning 
of a different work? Moreover, the Rawlinson manuscripts, in which we 
identified the Curialitates mense as a fragment of the Liber curialis, con¬ 
tains immediately before this text a collection of proverbs Proverbia 
Urbani , selected from the first i $o lines of Urbanus magnus, and Curiali¬ 
tates ecclesiasticorum which can be read in Smyly’s edition from line igg 
on. Although it seems more likely that these three sections ( Proverbia 
Urbani, Curialitates ecclesiasticorum and Curialitates mense) were copied 
from one single work, viz. the Liber urbanus ascribed to Daniel of 
Beccles, the fragmentation of the work in this early manuscript could 
also be a hint that the Urbanus magnus as it was edited by Smyly is only 
a collection of amalgamated works. In that case the plain attribution of 
the Liber curialis to Grosseteste should be of some weight for ranging 
the poem among the authentic works of the bishop. But only a thorough 
reexamination of the manuscripts of the Urbanus magnus 4 and an 
intelligent study of the contents of the work in its historical and literary 
setting, might definitively resolve this problem. Four our purpose it is 
sufficient to have proposed the question in its actual state of research. 

In conclusion, if this survey of the medieval Latin courtesy-books, 
among which we have placed Grosseteste’s little poem “Stans puer ad 
mensam ” and the problematical Liber curialis, occasioned further studies 
in this very interesting field of social behaviour and manners, I should 
feel more than compensated for my contribution. 

1 See above p. 51. 

2 daniel becclesiensis, op. cit., 31, note to line 874-875. The rubric is in the manuscript Cam¬ 
bridge, Gonville Caius College 61/155 , which I had no opportunity to examine. 

3 Oxford, Bodl. Libr., Kawl. C. 552, f. i9r-2or ( Proverbia Urbani ), f. 2or-22r (Curialitates ecclesiasti¬ 
corum), f. llva-l^rb (Curialitates mense). 

4 See, besides the introduction of Smyly, also walther, lnitia n. 11223 and nn. 3970, 4252, 5178, 
20253. 
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APPENDIX 1 


The poem Castrianus 

(Oxford, Bodl . Libr. t Rawl. D. 295, f. iv-3r [i£thC.] 

Pro scholaribus etonensibus scriptus per Anachoritam de Lenne. 

1 O magnatum filii, nostri commensales, 

In vestris operibus sitis curiales. 

Et intrantes domum, ‘Deus hie* dicatis; 

Et cum nos videritis, genua flectatis. 
g Hoc quod aptum fuerit verbum proferetis; 

Nullus sedem capiat, seriatim stetis. 

Hue aut illuc facies nusquam moveatur; 

Nulla res in domibus manu capiatur. 

Nil supportet cubitum, postes non tangatis; 

10 In loquentis faciem vultum dirigatis. 

Vultus fiat stabilis, caputque levetur, 

Manus sive digitus nichil operetur. 

Non levetis scapulas ut pediculosi; 

Talis modus mobilis non est generosi. 

1 g Tibias textoribus non assimiletis; 

Genu nobis flectite quando respondetis. 

Si maior advenerit, locum detis ei; 

Honor detur omnibus in honore Dei. 

Noto vel extraneo dorsum non vertatis, 

20 Et cum potaverimus omnes taceatis. 

Si nos percipitis aliquid loquentes. 

Donee dictum fuerit stetis audientes. 

Nullus alte rideat sive colloquatur; 

Homo carens moribus rusticus vocatur. 

2 g Cumque nos iusserimus vos simul sedere, 

Nullus debet alii locum prohibere. 

Nulla turpis fabula vobis dominetur; 

Nec servo derisio cuiquam paretur. 

Volens puer diligi aut umquam vigere 
30 Non debet, ut fatuus, quemquam deridere. 

Si quis commendaverit vos summe parentes, 

Stetis sursum proprie gracias agentes. 

Si vobis oppositum fuerit a nobis, 

Absque mora surgite; decens est pro vobis. 

3$ Que materfamilias egit aut matrona 

Nullus petat, fuerint mala sive bona. [f. 2r] 

Qui vult intromittere se de cunctis rebus, 

Hospites despiciunt in paucis diebus. 

Cum potum contigerit nobis ministrari, 

40 Surgentes assistite prompte famulari. 

1 See above, p. gg and 67-68. 
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Si servus defuerit, lumen teneatis; 

Ut gulosi pocula nulla capiatis. 

Noster ciphus forsitan si vobis donetur, 

Nisi iussum fuerit pluribus non detur. 

4$ Delicata prandia si vobis mittantur, 

Alta voce gracie nobis exsolvantur. 

Plures observancie possunt assignari 
A nobis, de prandio pauca nimis fari. 

Omnes ante prandium manus abluatis 
go Et cultellos asperos puros faciatis. 

A nostra presencia nulli retrahantur, 

Donee per vos gracie stando finiantur. 

Si soli fueritis, gracias, dicatis: 

Unus iam, eras alius omnibus signatis. 
gg Omnes in communibus cum sitis equales, 

Ut venitis sedibus sitis sociales. 

Cum sitis in prandio pari ter sedentes, 

Latinum non anglicum sitis colloquentes. 

Sit loquela tacita, pax predominetur; 

60 Fabula luxurie nulla recitetur. 

Cum legatur biblia sive liber ullus, 

Rabians aut garrulans debet esse nullus. 

Cum vobis potagia contingat habere, 

Ea non poteritis gulose sorbere; 

6 $ Cocliari lepide puro comedantur; 

Numquam cocliaria disco dimittantur, 

Prohibet urbanitas; quando comedetis, 

Caput ad parapsidem numquam inclinetis. 
Querite scissorium, cibos apponatis, 

70 Non turpetur gausape, lepide scindatis. 

Prandii residuum simul collocetur 
Super panem modicum, qui prope ponetur. 
Cum potum sumpseritis, manus obtergantur; 
Sordes de scissorio cum micis demantur. [f. 2v] 
jg Tantus bolus numquam sit ore constitutus, 

Quin loqui poteritis, si quis sit locutus. 

Dentes non effodere tabula potestis; 

Cum iungive pateant, horrent in honestis. 
Cultellos cum dapibus non ad os feratis, 

80 Nec manu parifica diu teneatis. 

Meliora prandia cuique reponantur, 

Prius cibis aliis minime tangantur. 
Quantumcumque placeant epule presentes, 

Ex illis participent vos circumsedentes. 

8 ^ Rudes sunt et rustici totum manducantes 
Quod in manu capiant, nichil inde dantes. 

Ideo de talibus bene caveatis; 

Cibis, licet placeant, quandoque parcatis. 
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Quando carnes scinditis, serras vacuetis; 

90 Pudor, si fercula serra separetis. 

Cum scindatis caseum, tergite cultellos; 
Non simul sed singuli capite morcellos. 

Os nullus ad tabulam debet inclinare 
Neque velud fatuus frivola cantare. 

95 Et, si sit scissorium prius deturpatum, 
Unum super aliud versum sit locatum. 
Caseus pinguedinem non debet gustare; 
Quicquid inhonestum sit, dico: vitare. 
Cum finis advenerit vobis comedendi, 

100 Cultelli tunc undique pure sunt tergendi. 
Plura de similibus dicere possemus, 

Tamen esset tedium si prolongaremus. 
Aqua cum porrecta sit, omnes resurgentes 
Simul Deo gracias dicite viventes. 

105 Si puer sit dominus, aquam ministretis 
Et pro reverencia genua curvetis. 

Mappam suis manibus seu pelvem tenetis; 
Quicquid opus fuerit facere debetis. 

Sed, sicut prediximus, cum sitis presentes 
110 Dicatis ad invicem gracias agentes. 

Nulli restat dubium: si Deus laudetur, 

In agendis melius tunc expedietur. [f. 3r] 
Hiis, ut iam premittitur, omnibus finitis 
Rudes in hospicio fore ne velitis. 

11 5 Si nox sit, ad cameras ite properanter; 
Vigilare nimium nocens est noctanter. 

Si feratis lumina quequam recordantes, 

Non sitis in cameris vestris rabiantes. 

Et quidquid feceritis quando vigilatis, 

1 2o Candelas securius vestras extinguatis. 

In auroris surgite, sicut est statutum; 

Os oracionibus non sit destitutum. 

Nobis casualiter si vos obvietis, 

Quandam reverenciam rite frequentetis. 

125 Nobis reverenciam non tantam inquiramus, 
Ista tamen dicta sunt ut vos doceamus. 
Disciplinis omnibus bonis ascultetis, 

Sed in scolis anglicum nullum proferetis. 
Res in libris scribite postquam doceantur; 
130 Nulla mercimonia in scolis habeantur. 

Cum contingat aliquem propter vos venire, 
Non absque licencia debetis exire. 

Quando vobis loquimur, alte respondete 
Et docendi tempore pre cunctis tacete. 

135 Nichil horribilius nobis est audire 
Quam, repleto polipo, singultire. 
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Quam cito de patria ventum sit ad villam, 

Sedens in hospicio non suffles fa villam. 

Virtutibus utimini, bene respondetis, 

Et cum totis viribus scolis frequentetis. 

Hec dicta sufficiunt causa brevitatis; 

Commensales peritis ista repetatis. 

Summi patris filius in fine laborum 
Nobis post hoc seculum det regna polorum. 

Et det nobis graciam per hoc documentum 
Addere virtutibus felix incrementum. 

Martini sanctissimi festo confessoris 
Finis et principium factus est laboris. 

Castrianus dicitur liber compilatus; 

Non vult qui composuit esse nominatus. 

Istituto storico 
Frati minori cappuccini 
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VAN DE VYVER, A. Abbonis Floriacensis Opera inedita I: Syllogismorum categoricorum et 
hypotheticorum enodatio ; uitgave verzorgd door R. Raes. Brugge “De Tempel”, 1966, 
25 x 16,5 cm., 96, A - 1 pp. (Rijksuniversiteit te Gent; Werken uitgegeven door 
de faculteit van de letteren en wijsbegeerte, 140c aflevering). 


Reviews 


j. b. schneyer, Wegweiser zu lateinischen Predigtreihen des Mittelalters , Bayerische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Veroffentlichungen fur die Herausgabe ungedruckter Texte aus der 
mittelalterlichen Geisteswelt, Band I, in Kommission bei der C. H. Beck’schen Verlags- 
buchhandlung, Miinchen, 1965, xxv + 588 pp., DM 76.—. 

L*importance des sermons latins du moyen age pour la theologie et la philosophic de 
cette epoque est reconnue depuis longtemps. Moins connue, mais tout aussi reelle est 
leur influence sur le style de la prose latine medievale et meme postmedievale. Mais ce 
qui nous manque pour mettre convenablement k contribution ces sermons, pour ainsi 
dire innombrables, c’est un Repertorium sur le modele de ceux composes par Mgr. F. 
Stegmuller. Porn* preparer pareil repertoire, M. Schneyer publie ce Guide k travers les 
collections de sermons latins mEdiEvaux. Le gros de Pouvrage (pp. 1-546) consiste dans 
une liste, alphabetiquement arrangee, d 'incipits avec renvoi aux manuscrits, le cas 
EchEant aussi aux imprimis, qui contiennent des sermons qui commencent ainsi. Suit 
une Enumeration (pp. 547-555), fort complete, des auteurs de sermons latins pour qui 
une liste d’incipits a deji Ete publiEe. Vient enfin une liste (pp. 556-576), provisoire 
certes mais trEs suggestive, de formules initiales et finales, caractEristiques d’un auteur 
dEterminE. 

Ce Wegweiser de M. Schneyder sera un instrument de travail fort utile. 

J. E. 



nothdurft, klaus-dieter, Studien zum Einjluss Senecas auj die Philosophie und Theologie 
des zwolften Jahrhunderts. Leiden-Koln, E. J. Brill, 1963, 23 x 16, xn, 218 pp, 1 gefaltete 
Karte. (Studien und Texte zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters, Bd. vn), Gld 28.—. 

The author’s aim is to show the influence which Seneca exerted upon twelfth century 
philosophical and theological writings. He starts (Erster Hauptteil: Grundlegungen) with 
an attempt to design the general frame-work of the twelfth century acquaintance with 
Seneca and tries to reconstruct the tradition of Seneca’s works up to 1300 (pp. 11-34) 
and to sketch the Senecan image in the twelfth century (pp. 35-46). The second part 
(Zweiter Hauptteil: Der Einjluss Senecas auf die Christlich-Abendlandische Welt des 12 . Jahr¬ 
hunderts) deals with the Roman philosopher as an ethician (pp. 47-160), as a philosopher 
of nature (pp. 161-181), and as a metaphysician (pp. 182-197). The work is concluded 
with a helpful index of sources and literature, an index of names and one of Senecan 
passages and an interesting map showing the circulation of Senecan manuscripts up to 
1200. 

Dr. Nothdurft has used the numerous documents available for this period with 
great accuracy and with an intelligent control of the matters involved. Accordingly, his 
work seems to be more than a mere amplification of the works hitherto published about 
certain separate aspects of the Senecan influence in the twelfth century. Nothdurft has 
really succeeded in presenting a comprehensive view of the use of Senecan texts made 
in twelfth century philosophy and theology. 

A few minor remarks. Nothdurft has used (p. 29) the Migne edition of Cassiodore, 
Institutiones instead of the excellent edition by Mynors (Oxford 1936, 21963); he quotes 
(p. 44) Geoffrey of St. Victor’s Fons Philosophiae from Ph. Delhaye’s book about Geoffrey’s 
Microcosmos , though there exists an excellent edition of the former work by P. Michaud- 
Quantin (Namur 1956). A discussion of William of Doncaster’s Aphorismata philosophica 
might have yielded additional evidence on the matters dealt with by the author on pp. 
60-62. (See M. Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben 111, Munich 1956, pp. 36-49). 

Nothdurft’s book makes the need of a parallelous study on the influence of other 
ancient authors, especially Cicero and Horace, felt more sharply than before. Dr. 
Nothdurft would certainly be the right man to fill up this gap. 

De R. 


verhaak, c., S. J. Zeger van Kortrijk , commentator van Perihermeneias. Inleidende studie 
en tekstuitgave, with an English summary. Brussel, Paleis der Academien, 1964, 26 x 
18, cxLviii, 212 pp., 6 afbn. (Verhandelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Academie 
voor wetenschappen, letteren en schone kunsten; jg. xxvi, nr 52). 

Dr. Verhaak’s book partially fills up a gap which has existed for many years, after G. 
Wallerand’s, Les oeuvres de Siger de Courtrai (Louvain 1913), by supplying an original 
text edition of Siger’s commentary on Aristotle’s De interpretation , which is the third 
part of his commentary on the ars vetus. This excellent edition of the text of Siger’s 
commentary is preceded by a learned introductory study. The first chapter contains 
some new data and suggestions about the life of Siger of Courtrai and the authenticity 
of his works on the ars vetus. The second chapter presents a literary and historical study 
of the text of the Perihermeneias - commentary. The third chapter summarizes Siger’s 
view about logic, metaphysics, and what might be called “philosophy of language”. 
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Finally, the text of the commentary is preceded by a description of the manuscripts 
used and a statement of the editorial principles. 

The problem of the authenticity of Siger’s work on the ars vetus are extremely 
complicated because of their ascription to different authors in the available manuscripts. 
The author mentions several grounds for their authenticity. However, instead of pointing 
to similarities between Siger’s works in conventional topics, it would certainly have 
been preferable to confine the argument to such special indications as the ascriptions in 
some reliable manuscripts. 

As to the Perihermeneias commentary, Father Verhaak points out an important 
difference between the commentary on the first book and that on the second book as 
found in the Venetian manuscript (Marciana, Cl. [for: Classis ; the author wrongly prints 
C. L. (codex latinus?)] vi, 21 = 2461). Verhaak’s suggestion is that as a magister Siger 
used more freely the notes he had made as a student while attending an expositio of 
the Perihermeneias which was very close to that by Ammonius and that by Thomas 
Aquinas. He adduces reliable grounds for the supposition that our text is a reportatio 
of an expositio in librum Perihermeneias by master Siger of Courtrai. However, his 
speaking of a “thomistic” work seems to lack sufficient ground. 

In order to arrive at a better evaluation of an important period as the thirteenth 
century was, it is useful to have a profound knowledge of all the events of that time which 
have been in the limelight so far. The author is quite right (p. cv; cfr p. cxli) in con¬ 
sidering Siger of Courtrai as a background character. Therefore his putting Siger’s 
Perihermeneias-commentdiry in the general frame-work of thirteenth century logic (pp. 
xxi-cv) forms the most interesting part of his introductory study. 

Following the studies of Robins (Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in 
Europe , London 1951), and others, Verhaak gives a survey of the development of grammar 
up to Siger’s lifetime. The origin of the grammatica speculativa is clarified pretty well by 
recent investigations. However, all these scholars, including Dr. Verhaak, seem to 
misinterpret the intrusion of grammar into logic and, generally speaking, fail to recognize 
the real significance (both historical and actual) of the interference of logic and gramma¬ 
tical analysis. This much seems to be quite certain, that the origin of terminism in the 
second half of the twelfth century, due to the co-operation of grammar and logic existing 
from about the middle of the eleventh century (probably in the School of Chartres), is 
quite a different (and earlier) fruit of this co-operation than speculative grammar was. 
The latter, no doubt, came into existence through a (rather questionable, I think) 
philosophic (and, partly, psychological) approach to logic and language, which, in turn, 
influenced terminism from about the middle of the thirteenth century. It would be very 
useful to investigate the different approaches taken by terminism and speculative grammar 
to the same subject-matter. I am sure that such an investigation could be safely entrusted 
to such an expert as Dr. Verhaak, who is well acquainted with the thirteenth century 
Perihermeneias literature, which may be considered as the specific point of encounter 
between the modista and the logician. No doubt, the difference between terminism and 
speculative grammar, important both of them in their own rights, would be usefully 
clarified. 


De R. 
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“Nani gigantum humeris insidentes” 

Essai d’interpretation de Bernard de Chartres 

EDOUARD JEAUNEAU 

J ean de Salisbury, en son Metalogicon (ecrit vers Tan 11^9), nous 
rapporte une comparaison qu’aimait employer Bernard de Chartres 
et qui devait connaitre un long succes: 

Dicebat bernardus carnotensis nos esse quasi nanos gigantium humeris insiden- 
tes, ut possimus plura eis et remotiora videre, non utique proprii visus acumine 
aut eminentia corporis, sed quia in altum subvehimur et extollimur magnitudine 
gigantea . 1 

Les nains, dans cette comparaison, represented les modemes; les 
geants represented les anciens. 11 serait interessant - mais la tache est 
quasiment infinie - de suivre a travers les siecles la fortune d’une telle 
comparaison 2 3 . II faudrait evidemment distinguer les differents contextes 
historiques et culturels, car tous ceux qui utilised T image des nains et 
des geants ne la comprennent pas de la meme fa^on. Beaucoup d’entre 
eux ignored d’ailleurs qu’ils sont, sur ce point, les heritiers d’un 
ecolatre du XHe siecle. Les historiens modernes, eux, ne Tignorent pas. 
Ils ont rendu a Bernard de Chartres ce qui est de Bernard de Chartres*. 
En verite, ils seraient plutot tentes de lui rendre plus qu’ il ne lui est 
du: volontiers ils interpreteraient la comparaison des nains et des geants 
comme une profession de foi dans le progres des sciences et de la culture, 
ce que, vraisemblablement, dans la pensee du Chartrain, elle n’etait pas. 


1 Metalogicon III, 4; ed. Cl. Webb, Oxford, 1929, p. 136 23-27. 

2 On trouvera les elements de cette histoire dans les etudes suivantes: G. Sarton, Standing on the 
shoulders of giants , dans Isis. International Review devoted to the History of Science and Civilization , vol. 24 
(193^-36), p. 107-109; R. E. Ockenden, Standing on the shoulders of giants, dans Isis, vol. 25 (1936), 
p. 451-452 ; R. Klibansky, Standing on the shoulders of giants , dans Isis , vol. 26 (1936), p. 147-149; 
J. de Ghellinck, Nani et gigantes, dans Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi (Bulletin Du Cange), t. 18 (194$), 
p. 25-29; A. Buck, Aus der Vorgeschichte der “Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes ” in Mittelalter und 
Renaissance, dans Bibliotheque d } Humanisme et Renaissance. Travaux et documents, t. 20 (19^8), p. ^27-^41. 

C’est done George Sarton qui a eu le merite d’attirer Tattention sur Thistoire de la com¬ 
paraison des nains et des geants. Sa curiosite avait 6te mise en eveil par une lettre de Newton k 
Robert Hooke (j fevrier 1675/76) ou nous lisons: “If I have seen farther, it is by standing on the 
shoulders of giants” (G. Sarton, op cit., p. 107-108). 

3 II y a cependant des exceptions. C’est ainsi que Rebecca Posner parle des “Voltairian dwarfs on 
giants” dans Romance Philology, t. 20 (1966-67), p. 321 [pp. 321-331). Je dois a l’obligeance de 
M. le professeur Joseph Engels d’avoir connu ce texte pour le moins curieux. 
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Sorti de son contexte, en effect, le mot de Bernard de Chartres 
peut illustrer et justifier les theses les plus opposees. On peut y voir une 
mise en valeur du modemisme (ou de la modernite, comme on voudra): 
les modernes voient plus loin que les anciens. On peut y decouvrir, au 
contraire, la marque d’un culte excessif pour l’antiquite: quoi qu’ils 
fassent, les modernes sont et restent des nains; les geants, ce sont les 
anciens. C’est de cette demiere maniere que Lhumaniste espagnol Luis 
Vives (1492-1^40) comprenait la comparaison des nains et des geants, 
en laquelle il ne voyait que faussete et ineptie: 

Falsa est enim atque inepta ilia quorundam similitudo, quam multi tamquam 
acutissimam atque appositissimam excipiunt, Nos ad priores collates esse y ut nanos in 
humeris gigantum: non est ita, neque nos sumus nani, nec illi homines gigantes, sed 
omnes ejusdem staturae, et quidem nos altius evecti illorum beneficio, maneat 
modo in nobis, quod in illis, studium, attentio animi, vigilantia, et amor veri; 
quae si absint, jam non nani sumus, nec in gigantum humeris sedemus, sed homines 
just^e magnitudinis humi prostrati. 1 

De son cote, Gassendi (1 £92-16^) s’insurge contre l’idee que la nature, 
apres avoir, dans les temps anciens, produit de grands genies, ne pourrait 
plus, de nos jours, enfanter que des nains: 

Hinc si existimemus naturam non jam homines gignere, sed absurdos tantum 
simias: si nos ut nanos despiciamus, suscipiamusque veteres quasi aliquos gigantes: 
ita quidem esse continget: at iniqua potius damnatione nostri quam ullo naturae 
vitio. Ilia quippe non minus in nos quam in illos liberalis fuit, si modo sedulitate 
atque diligentia velimus contendere: si expendamus attentius non tantum quid 
ferre recusent, sed et quid valeant humeri. Revera enim, si ut antiqui animum 
applicaremus, eveheremur longe altius: illorumque adjuti subsidiis in giganteam 
quandam molem excresceremus tandem aliquando. 2 

11 y aurait bien un moyen d’echapper aux critiques de Luis Vives et de 
Pierre Gassendi, ce serait de dire que les modernes sont comme des 
nains juches, non sur les epaules des geants, mais sur les epaules d’un 
geant 3 . Le geant serait alors l’humanite tout entiere consideree, dans 

1 L. Vives, De causis corruptarum artium I, g, dans Joannis Ludovici Vivis Valentini opera omnia y t. 6 
(Valentiae Edetanorum, 1785), p. 39. 

2 P. Gassendi, Exercitationes paradoxicae adversus Aristoteleos , Lib. I, Exercitatio II, 13, dans Petri 
Gassendi . . . opera y t. 3 (Lyon, 16^8), p. 11 g. Cf. T. Gregory, Scetticismo ed empirismo. Studio su 
Gassendi , Bari, 1961, p. 30. 

3 Nous aurons l’occasion de rencontrer, au cours du present expos6, plusieurs exemples de la formule 
au singulier. Contentons-nous, ici, d’en citer un seul: “Pour les esprits, bien loin de se diminuer, 
ils se subtilisent de plus en plus: veu qu’estans les mesmes que ceux des anciens: ils ont cet avantage 
sur eux qu’auroit un pigmde sur la teste d’un g^ant, d’ou il descouvre tout ce que voit le g£ant, et 
outre cela void encor pardessus luy” (Th. Renaudot, Kecueil general des questions traictees is conferences 
du bureau d'adresse sur toutes sortes de matiires par les plus beaux esprits de ce temps , Paris, 116^6, g 29 ; 
cit6 par A. Buck, op cit .., p. S 4 1 )* 
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son developpement historique, comme un seul homme, selon ce qu’ecrit 
Pascal dans sa Preface pour le Traite du vide: “De la vient que, par une 
prerogative particuliere, non seulement chacun des hommes s’avance 
de jour en jour dans les sciences, mais que tous les hommes ensemble y 
font un continuel progres a mesure que Punivers vieillit, parce que la 
meme chose arrive dans la succession des hommes que dans les ages 
differents d’un particulier. De sorte que toute la suite des hommes, 
pendant le cours de tant de siecles, doit etre consideree comme un 
meme homme qui subsiste toujours et qui apprend continuellement” 1 . 
Les modernes, dans ce cas, ne peuvent plus s’estimer leses: le gigantisme 
devient un attribut de l’humanite dans son ensemble, il n’est plus le 
privilege de quelques individus dont le merite serait d’etre nes il y a 
fort longtemps 2 . Malheureusement, si la formule au singulier (les 
epaules du geant) se rencontre au Xlle siecle, il n’est pas sur qu’elle 
revete alors la signification qu’on vient de dire. De toute fa^on, la 
formule au pluriel (les epaules des geants ) reste le cas le plus frequent. Le 
probleme pose par Luis Vives et Pierre Gassendi demeure done entier 
pour nous, qui cherchons a penetrer le sens de la comparaison des nains 
et des geants, non dans son essence abstraite, mais en la repla^ant dans 
le contexte historique qui l’a vu naitre, a savoir Tecole capitulaire char- 
traine du debut du Xlle siecle. C’est a Chartres, en effet, et plus precise- 
ment chez Bernard de Chartres (chancelier de 1119 a 1126) que cette 
comparaison apparait pour la premiere fois, a notre connaissance du 
moins, car il n’est pas exclu, naturellement, que Bernard de Chartres ait 
emprunte sa comparaison a plus ancien que lui. 

Que signifie au juste le mot de Bernard de Chartres sur les nains et 
les geants ? Est-il une profession de foi dans le progres indefini des scien¬ 
ces et de la culture? Est-il seulement, comme le veut M. Etienne Gilson, 
I’expression d’une “fiere modestie”; ou faut-il y voir, avec le P. Henri 


1 Pensees,fragments et lettres de Blaise Pascal publies par. . . M. Prosper Faugere , t. i (Paris, i 844), p. 98 ; 
Voeuvre de Pascal , £d. J. Chevalier (Bibliotheque de la P 16 iade), Paris, 1936, p. 310. De meme 
Fontenelle: “Un bon esprit est pour ainsi dire compost de tous les esprits des siecles pr£c£dents: 
ce n’est qu’un meme esprit qui s’est cultiv£ pendant tout ce temps-la.” ( Digression sur les anciens et 
les modernes y texte cit£ dans L. Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la langue et de la litteraturejrangaise, t. 6: 
Dix-huitiime siicle, Paris, 1898, p. 8. 

2 “Les anciens ont tout invent^, e’est sur ce point que leurs partisans triomphent; done ils avoient 
beaucoup plus d’esprit que nous: point du tout; mais ils 6taient avant nous. J’aimerais autant qu’on 
les vantat sur ce qu’ils ont bu les premiers l’eau de nos rivieres, et que l’on nous insultat sur ce que 
nous ne buvons plus que leurs restes” (Fontenelle, Digression sur les anciens et les modernes , dans Oeuvres de 
Fontenelle , t. g (Paris, 1790), p. 28^). Cf. H. Rigault, Histoire de la querelle des anciens et des modernes t 
Paris, 1856. 
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de Lubac, “un aveu de misere”? 1 Telles sont les questions qu’on peut et 
doit se poser. Avouons que nous ne sommes pas, a premiere vue, dans 
de bonnes conditions pour y repondre, puisque nous ne possedons pas 
les ecrits de Bernard de Chartres. Nous sommes reduits a interroger ses 
disciples plus ou moins proches. Mais, si nous menons convenablement 
une telle enquete, il me semble que nous devrions reussir a cemer 
d’assez pres la pensee de Bernard lui-meme. Et si nous n’arrivons pas a 
determiner, avec la demiere precision, ce qu’il a voulu dire, nous 
pourrons peut-etre entrevoir ce qu’il n’a pas voulu dire. Ce ne serait 
pas un si mediocre resultat, puisque cela nous permettrait d’eliminer les 
contresens auxquels ce mot celebre a donne lieu. 


Le premier temoignage que nous devons examiner est celui de Jean de 
Salisbury, non qu’il soit le plus ancien ni le plus direct - Jean de Salisbury 
n’a jamais suivi les le£ons de Bernard de Chartres - mais parce que c’est 
lui qui nous assure que la comparaison des nains et des geants etait 
familiere au chancelier chartrain. Le chapitre IV du livre III du Meta - 
logicon , dans lequel nous lisons le mot de Bernard de Chartres, est con- 
sacre au Ilept epp)ve£a<; d’Aristote. Jean de Salisbury loue cet ouvrage, 
non seulement pour son contenu, mais pour sa forme. Au reste, dit 
Jean, il faut accorder grande reverence aux mots memes dans lesquels 
les anciens ont moule leur pensee, les cultiver, en user avec assiduite. 
Et pourquoi, pourrions-nous demander, ce culte des textes? Parce que, 
repond l’auteur, ces textes poss&dent la majeste antique (quondam a 
magnis nominibus antiquitatis praeferunt majestatem ), et aussi parce qu’on 
peut, grace a eux, triompher aisement d’un adversaire. Ce dernier, en 
effet, se laissera plus facilement persuader si la verite lui est assenee dans 
sa formulation antique que si elle est formulee par un modeme. Et 
Jean de Salisbury conclut: Licet itaque modernorum et veterum sit sensus idem , 
venerabilior est vetustas 2 . 

A Pappui de ses dires, Y auteur du Metalog icon rapporte une obser¬ 
vation qu’aurait faite Abelard et que, pour sa part, il approuve entiere- 
ment. Abelard pensait qu’il serait facile a un homme de son temps - 
et ce contemporain a tout Pair d’etre Abelard lui-meme - d’ecrire un 
traite de logique qui ne fut en rien inferieur, pour le fond comme pour 
la forme, a ceux des anciens, “mais qu’il serait impossible ou du moins 


1 E. Gilson, Vesprit de la philosophic medievale , 2e s^rie, Paris, 1932, p. 226; H. de Lubac, Exegkse 
midiivale , t. II, 2 (Paris, 1964), p. 2of. 

* Metalogicon III, 4; 6d. Cl. Webb, p. 136 9-10. 
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tres difficile a un tel auteur de s’elever . . . au rang d’une autorite Wl . 
Les anciens, ajoutait Abelard, ont legue a leurs successeurs le fruit de 
leurs travaux. Ainsi, ce qu’eux-memes n’ont decouvert qu’au prix de 
longues et penibles sueurs, nous pouvons, nous, Tobtenir facilement et 
rapidement. Notre epoque jouit des acquisitions des epoques prece- 
dentes. Elle sait souvent plus de choses qu’on n’en savait autrefois, non 
point en vertu de son propre talent, mais parce qu’elle s’appuie sur 
Topulence de ses ancetres. C’est a ce point precis de son expose que 
Jean de Salisbury introduit la comparaison fameuse: “Nous sommes, 
disait Bernard de Chartres, comme des nains assis sur des epaules de 
geants. . . ” 

On ne saurait contester que Tidee de progres soit ici affirmee. Jean de 
Salisbury va jusqu’a dire que les modernes ont reussi a ameliorer la 
presentation du Ilepl epfjiTjveto^ d’Aristote: 

Quis enim contentus est his quae vel aristotiles in Periermeniis docet? Quis 
aliunde conquisita non adjicit? Omnes enim totius artis summam colligunt et 
verbis facillibus tradunt. Vestiunt enim sensus auctorum quasi cultu cotidiano, 
qui quodammodo festivior est cum antiquitatis gravitate clarius insignitur . 1 2 3 

Assurement encore, Jean de Salisbury ne professe pour les ecrits des 
anciens ni idolatrie ni superstition. Dans la preface de son Metalogicon 
il va jusqu’a ecrire: 

Nec dedignatus sum modernorum proferre sententias quos antiquis in plerisque 
praeferre non dubito .3 

II reste qu’a ses yeux Tantiquite possede une gravite, une autorite, une 
majeste qui la rendent plus venerable: venerabilior est vetustas. Tout cela 
est nuance, infiniment subtil, et bien dans la maniere de Tauteur. A qui 
penserait que toute question est susceptible d’etre resolue par oui ou 
par non, qu’il faut necessairement choisir entre le pour et le contre - 
pour ou contre les anciens, pour ou contre les modernes - Tattitude de 
Jean de Salisbury serait des plus decevantes. 

Jean de Salisbury n’a jamais suivi les le9ons de Bernard de Chartres. De 
qui tient-il la comparaison des nains et des geants? Nous ne pouvons le 


1 Metalogicon III, 4; ed. cit p. 136 io-i;. J’emprunte la traduction fransaise a J. Isaac, Le “Peri 
Hermeneias” en Occident , de Boece a saint Thomas. Histoire litteraire d'un traite d’Aristote, Paris, 19^3, 
P- 55 - 

2 Metalogicon III, 4; ed. Cl. Webb, p. 137 1-7. 

3 Metalogicon , prologue; ed. cit. t pp. 3-4. 
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dire avec certitude. Mais il ne serait pas impossible qu’il l’eut apprise de 
Guillaume de Conches, qui fut son maitre, apres avoir ete lui-meme 
disciple de Bernard de Chartres. Or, dans ses Gloses sur Priscien , Guillaume 
de Conches nous rapporte precisement la fameuse comparaison des 
nains assis sur les epaules des geants. Le temoignage de Guillaume est 
plus rapproche de la source que celui de Jean de Salisbury. Le Metalog icon 
de ce dernier, ainsi qu’on l’a dit, fut termine vers n^9 I . La premiere 
redaction des Gloses sur Priscien est probablement anterieure a 1 1 2 3 2 . Si 
cette demiere supputation est exacte, le temoignage de Guillaume de 
Conches serait plus ancien, cTune bonne trentaine d’annees, que celui de 
Jean de Salisbury; il serait a peu pres contemporain de Bernard de 
Chartres (chancelier de 1119 a 1126). 

La comparaison des nains et des geants vient sous la plume de 
Guillaume de Conches a propos d’une phrase de Priscien, grammairien 
latin du Vie siecle de notre ere, ne a Cesaree. Priscien reproche aux 
grammairiens latins d’avoir suivi, jusque dans leurs erreurs, les anciens 
grammairiens grecs et d’avoir neglige les plus recents: Herodien 
d’Alexandrie (lie siecle apres J.C.) et Apollodore d’Athenes (vers 140 
avant J.C.). Pourtant, remarque Priscien, plus les grammairiens sont 
recents, plus ils sont perspicaces: quanto juniores, tanto perspicaciores 3 4 . 
Voici comment Guillaume de Conches explique ces mots dans la 
premiere redaction de ses Gloses sur Priscien: 


Auctores cujus , grammaticae, quanto juniores , posteriores, tanto perspicaciores. Bene 
dicit quia modemi perspicaciores sunt quam antiqui, sed non sapientiores. 
Antiqui non habuerunt scripta nisi ea quae ipsi composuerunt. Nos autem habemus 
omnia eorum scripta et omnia insuper quae ab initio usque ad nostrum tempus 
fuerunt composita. Et ita plura perspicimus il<lis sed) non plu(ra sci)mus. Multo 
major enim sapientia est nova invenire .... di .... Unde sumus quasi nanus 
aliquis humeris gigantis superpositus. Ille quidem aspicit longius gigante, non ex 
quantitate propria, sed ex quantitate suppositi. Similiter et nos plura videmus 
antiquis, quia scripta nostra parva et magnis eorum operibus superaddita, sed non 
ex ingenio et labore nostro, immo illorum . . A. 


1 A. Clerval, Les ecoles de Chartres au Moyen Age, Chartres - Paris, 1895, p. 277. 

2 E. Jeauneau, Deux redactions des gloses de Guillaume de Conches sur Priscien, dans Recherches de theologie 
ancienne et medievale , t. 27 (i960), p. 227, n. 60 [pp. 212-247]. 

2 Priscien, Institutionum grammaticarum libri XVIII, 6d. M. Hertz [H. Keil, Grammatici Latini, vol. II-III, 
Leipzig, 18^^-185^9], t. I, p. 1 6-7. 

4 Guillaume de Conches, Gloses sur Priscien (l&re redaction), Ms. Florence, Bibliothique Laurentienne , 
San Marco 310, fol. iv-2r; texte cite dans E. Jeauneau, Deux redactions. . ., cit., p. 235. Les mots 
que j’ai inclus dans des crochets < ) represented des conjectures. En deux endroits, le 

manuscrit de Florence est illisible: c’est ce qu’indiquent les points de suspension. 
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La premiere redaction des Gloses sur Priscien , selon le temoignage de 
Guillaume lui-meme, etait une oeuvre de jeunesse. L’auteur devait la 
reprendre plus tard et en donner une nouvelle redaction ou le meme 
passage de Priscien est plus succinctement commente: 


Cujus , grammaticae, auctores existentes, tanto perspicaciores , quanto juniores. Non 
dicit doctiores, sed perspicaciores. Non enim plura scimus quam antiqui, sed plura 
perspicimus. Habemus enim illorum scripta et, praeter hoc, naturale ingenium 
quo aliquid novi perspicimus. Sumus enim nani super humeros gigantum, ex 
alterius qualitate [quantitate?] multum, ex nostra parvum perspicientes. 1 

Les modernes occupent bien une position superieure a celle des anciens, 
mais tout le merite en revient a ces derniers. L’ ensemble des Gloses sur 
Priscien rend le meme son. Le but de Guillaume de Conches, en fait de 
grammaire, n’est pas d’innover, mais de restaurer, par dela les deviations 
des modernes, le bon usage des anciens: Sumus relatores et expositores 
veterum , non inventores novorum 2 3 . Et cette reflexion d’un bon artisan de la 
“renaissance” du Xlle siecle fait penser au mot d’un humaniste de 
l’autre Renaissance, Erasme (1467-1 £36): Nos vetera instauramus , nova 
non prodimus 3 . Jusque dans la graphie des diphtongues ae y oe , Guillaume 
veut qu’on revienne a l’usage ancien d’ecrire les deux voyelles, bien 
qu’une seule doive etre prononcee. Ce sont les “modernes” qui ont 
pris Phabitude de remplacer ces diphtongues par un e cedille; et cela, par 
condescendance pour les ignorants “qui veulent prononcer tout ce 
qu’ils voient ecrit”*. 

Guillaume de Conches admire les anciens; il n’hesite pas a les dire 
superieurs aux modernes. Et cette superiority se manifeste, selon lui, 
en ce fait que les modernes ont grande peine a comprendre et a com- 
menter les ecrits des anciens: 


1 Guillaume de Conches, Gloses sur Priscien ( 2 e redaction), Ms. Paris, BN Lat. 15130, fol. 2 ra; 
texte cite dans E. Jeauneau, Deux redactions. . ., cit., p. 235. 

2 Guillaume de Conches, Gloses sur Priscien , Ms. Florence Bibl. Laur ., San Marco 310, fol. 45 rb; Ms. 
Paris, BN Lat. 15130, fol. 49vb; texte cite dans E. Jeauneau, Deux redactions. . . cit., p. 235. 

3 “Nos vetera instauramus, nova non prodimus” (Erasme, Lettre a Godescalc Kosemondt (Louvain, 
18 octobre 1520), dans Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami denuo recognitum et auctum per P. S. 
Allen . . . et H. M. Allen, t. 4 (Oxford, 1922), Lettre 115-3, lignes 185-186 (p. 367). Ce mot 
d’Erasme est cite et commente par E. Gilson, Notes sur une frontiere contestee, dans Archives d’histoire 
doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age, t. 25 (1958), p. 88. Je suis redevable a M. L 4 on E. Halkin, pro- 
fesseur a l’Universite de Liege, d’avoir rep£r£ ce texte dont M. Gilson ne donne pas la reference. 
* Guillaume de Conches, Gloses sur Priscien, Ms. Paris, BN Lat. 15130, fol. 88ra; texte cite dans 
E. Jeauneau, Deux redactions . . ., cit., p. 242. 



Antiqui multo meliores fuerunt modemis: quod in operibus eorum apparet, 
quorum expositione semper laborant moderni. 1 

Le fait, pour un maitre chartrain, d’invoquer la comparaison des nains 
et des geants ne Tempeche done pas d*admirer l’antiquite, voire de la 
preferer, sous tel ou tel aspect, aux temps modernes. L’antiquite est 
plus venerable ( venerabilior est vetustas), dit Jean de Salisbury; les anciens 
valaient mieux que les modernes (antiqui multo meliores fuerunt modernis) y 
dit Guillaume de Conches 2 3 . Nous sommes sur le plan des arts liberaux, 
notons-le, et non sur celui de la science sacree. 

Le temoignage de Jean de Salisbury et celui de Guillaume de Conches 
sont d’une grande importance. C’est sur eux que doit porter surtout 
notre attention, si nous voulons interpreter correctement le mot de 
Bernard de Chartres. II n’est pas sans interet, toutefois, de glaner ici ou 
la, dans le XHe siecle et au-dela, quelques temoignages supplementaires. 

Alain de Lille (1128-1203 environ) ecrit en la preface de son 
Anticlaudianus , et a propos de cette oeuvre meme: 

In hoc tamen nulla vilitate plebescat, nullos reprehensionis morsus sustineat, 
quod modemorum redolet ruditatem, qui et ingenii praeferunt florem et dili- 
gentiae efferunt dignitatem*, cum pygmaea humilitas, excessui superposita 

1 Guillaume de Conches, Closes sur Macrobe [In Somnium Scipionis , II, XI, i], Ms. Copenhague, Biblio - 
thique Roy ale, Gl. Kgl. S. 1910, 4 0 fol. i2 2r. Meme texte, a quelques variantes pr&s, dans les 
manuscrits de Bamberg, Bibl. Nat. Class. 40 [H.J. IV. 21], fol. 24va, et du Vatican, Urbin. Lat. 1140, 
fol. 146V. Signalons une remarque du meme type chez Daniel Sennert: “Ipsi (il s'agit des anciens ) 
enim ad sapientiam duces nobis sunt; et isti sunt magni illi gigantes quorum humeris nos homunciones 
subvecti veritatem adspicimus, quam humi haerentes non cemeremus. Et quid hodie egregii 
habemus quod non e veterum commentariis sublectum. Immo quis hodie ad priscorum illorum 
commentationes interpretandas satis idoneus?” (D. Sennert, De Chymicorum cum Aristotelicis et 
Galenicis consensu ac dissensu liber, cap. 3, dans Opera omnia , t. 1 (Paris, 1641), p. 921) je dois a 
l’obligeance de M. le professeur Tullio Gregory d’avoir connu le texte de Daniel Sennert, ainsi que 
celui de Pierre Gassendi cit6 plus haut. 

2 On peut citer dans le meme sens la Microcosmographia de Treves (Ms. Treves, Stadtbibliothek 1041 
(1267), pp. £-8 s), d6diee a Guillaume-aux-Blanches-Mains qui fut eveque de Chartres de 1164 a 
1168: “Cum apud antiquos creberrimas quaestiones de constitutione humanae naturae et ejus simili- 
tudine et differentia cum aliis naturis [naturas, Migne ] inveniam ventilatas esse et quasdam solutas, 
quasdam cum suis dubitationibus dissertationi modemorum relictas; modemos vero non solum inven- 
tionibus suis vel judicio antiquis non praeluxisse, nec saltern cum eis dubitasse, sed studio negligenti, 
quo turpiter utuntur, in eis magnas infudisse tenebras, adeo ut, si prius in memoria fuerunt 
[fuerint, Migne], negligentia eorum omnimo venerint in oblivionem.” (ed. Martene dans Migne, PL 
209, 871 C-D). J’ai control^ le texte de Migne sur le manuscrit de Treves, et je l’ai corrige en 
deux endroits. 

3 II y a, dans ces mots d’Alain de Lille, une reminiscence evidente de Priscien: “Cujus auctores 
quanto sunt juniores, tanto perspicaciores, et ingeniis fioruisse et diligentia valuisse omnium judicio 
confirmantur eruditissimorum.” (Priscien, Institutiones, Preface, 1; 6d. M. Hertz, t. 1 (Leipzig, 
18 SS), P- 1 6-8). 
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giganteo, altitudine gigantem praeveniat et rivus a fonte scaturiens in torrentem 
multiplicatus excrescat. 1 

Dans le premier quart du XIHe siecle (entre 1212 et 122$), Raoul de 
Longchamp devait commenter VAnticlaudianus d’Alain de Lille et inter¬ 
preter comme suit V image des nains et des geants: 

Pygmaea humilitas. Pygmaei populi nani sunt et pugnant cum gruibus - istud idem 
dicitur in prohemio com(m)enti decretorum - sed superpositi humeris gigantum 
longius vident quam ipsi gigantes ex quantitate propria et ex quantitate gigancium. 
Sic et modemi, qui habent scripta anti quorum philosophorum prae manibus et, 
praeter [propter, Cod.] hoc, ingenium et subtilitatem, alcius et forcius vident quam 
antiqui. 2 3 * * 

II faut citer aussi, dans la dependance d* Alain de Lille, un auteur du 
XHIe siecle qui, selon M. Raymond Klibansky, doit beaucoup a Recede 
de Chartres, Henri Le Breton. Ce dernier ecrit, en effet, dans sa 
Philosophia: 

Huic etiam consonat verbum prisciani in principio Majoris , ubi dicit quod quanto 
modemiores tanto perspicatiores et ingenio magis floruisse videntur. Supra quod 
dicit p<etrus> h(eliae) quod sumus sicut nanus positus super humeros gigantis, 
quia sicut potest videre quicquid gigas et adhuc plus, sic modemi possunt videre 
quicquid inventum est ab antiquis et si quid novi potuerunt addere. Huic etiam 
consonat alanus cum dicit: “Pygmaea humilitas excessu [sic] superposita giganteo 
ipsius altitudinem superat et rivus de fonte cacurizans [sic] in torrentem multi¬ 
plicatus excrescit.” Pygmaeus quidam populus est, quern propter sui parvitatem 
grues volunt devorare. Ex hoc patet quod possibile est nos ad adeptionem philo- 
sophiae devenire .3 

1 Alain de Lille, Anticlaudianus , ed. R. Bossuat, Paris, 1955, p. SS~S 6 * Cf. M. - Th. d’Alvemy, 
Alain de Lille. Textes inedits avec une introduction sur sa vie et ses oeuvres , Paris, 1965. Alain de Lille 
accordait-il une preference absolue aux modemes? Guillaume d’Auxerre (fi2 3o) ne le pensait pas, 
qui ecrivait dans son commentaire de VAnticlaudianus: “Cum pyg(maea humilitas). Quia dixerat 
“ingenii praeferunt florum”, posset credi quod actor simpliciter praeferret modemos antiquis, 
ideo signat quomodo istud intelligit” (Ms. Paris , BN Lat. 8299 , fol. 14V). 

2 J’utilise la these inedite de Mme R. Bloch-Comet, mise aimablement a ma disposition par Pauteur: 
D. Comet, Les commentaires de VAnticlaudianus d’Alain de Lille , t. 2: Le commentaire de Raoul de Long- 
champ , dactylographie, p. 12. Cf. Ecole nationale des chartes. Positions des theses. . . de 1945, p. 77-81. 
Le texte reproduit est celui du Ms. Paris , BN Lat. 8083, fol. 3r. Mme Bloch-Comet a releve les 
variantes du Ms. Paris , BN Lat. 8301, fol. i8r. Les plus int^ressantes, pour le passage cite, sont les 
suivantes: sed superpositi] si supposito; non ex quantitate propria sed gigantum quantitate ; proprium ingenium. 
Notons que Raoul de Longchamp semble s’etre lui-meme inspire d*Alain de Lille quand il 
6crit dans le Prooemium de son commentaire: “Licet equidem hujus libri (qui) Anticlaudianus 
inscribitur altitudinem inquisitionis meae pygmaeitas plene non possit attingere. . . w (Ms. Paris 
BN Lat. 8083 y fol. ir). 

3 Ms. Oxford, Corpus Christi College 283, fol. 147 ra. Ma transcription differe sur deux points de celle 

que propose M. R. Klibansky dans Isis t. 26 (1936), p. 148: je lis potuerunt et non poterunt , super¬ 

posita et non supposita. 
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La comparaison des nains et des geants se trouve ici rapprochee du mot 
fameux de Priscien: quanto juniores, tanto perspicaciores . On ne devra done 
pas s’etonner qu’Henri Le Breton invoque V auto rite de Pierre Helie qui, 
comme Guillaume de Conches et souvent en accord avec lui, a commente 
Priscien 1 . 

Voici un autre temoignage, tire d’un ecrit d’origine monastique, 
la Theographia de Longuel de Clairvaux, composee, selon dom Jean 
Leclercq, entre 1186 et 1193. Nous y lisons: 

Non quia sapientem me esse sentiam vel censeam. Ceterum qualiscumque sim, 
quantumcumque abjectus homuncio, licet etiam nanos gigantum humeris 
incubantes cum admiratione suscipiam, amatorem tamen sapientiae audacter et 
ex sententia me esse pronuntio. Et quidem vera sapientia Christus est, utpote 
Dei virtus et Dei sapientia. 2 

Alain de Lille, Raoul de Longchamp et Longuel de Clairvaux ont au 
moins un point commun: leur appartenance a l’ordre cistercien. Dans 
un contexte different, il faut citer le medecin Gilles de Corbeil (1140- 
1224?), qui utilise, lui aussi, V image des nains et des geants. Faisant 
l’eloge des maitres de Salerne, Pierre de Musanda et Maurus, Gilles de 
Corbeil dit que le premier, en mourant, legua son esprit au second. 
Maurus est comme le nain juche sur les epaules de Pierre de Musanda. 
Gilles s’adresse en ces termes a son propre livre: 

Tibi defensacula ponet Musandinus apex, quo tanquam sole nitenti Et nitet et 
nituit illustris fama Salemi: Cujus si fuerit resolutum funere corpus, Spiritus 
exultat, et magni pectora Mauri Tota replet. Maurus redimit damnumque rependit 
Prima quod in Petro passa est et perdidit aetas, Qui tanquam nanus humeris 
colloque gigantis Desuper incumbens ipso fortasse tuetur Longius, et summo 
superaddit culmina monti. O utinam Musandinus nunc viveret auctor! 3 

Gilles de Corbeil est peut-etre l’un des premiers medecins — mais, 
a vrai dire, Guillaume de Conches revendiquait aussi le titre de physicus — 
a avoir invoque la comparaison des nains et des geants. Il ne sera pas le 
dernier. Guy de Chauliac en son traite La grande chirurgie y date de 
1 363, ecrira: “Nous sommes comme enfants au col d’ungeant: car nous 


1 R. W. Hunt, Studies on Priscian in the eleventh and twelfth Centuries , dans Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Studies , t. I, 2 ( 1943 ). PP- I 94 - 23 I J t. II (i9£o)> pp. 1-56. 

2 J. Leclercq, La “Theographia” de Longuel de Clairvaux , dans Citeaux. Commentarii Cistercienses, t. 12 
(1961), p. 214 $8-62, [pp. 211-22$]. 

3 C. Vieillard, Essai sur la societe medicale et religieuse au Xlle siecle. Gilles de Corbeil , medecin de Philippe 
Auguste et chanoine de Notre-Dame (1140-1224?), Paris, 1909, p. 340-341. Je remercie M. Andr6 
Vernet, professeur a l’Ecole des Chartes, de m’avoir fait connaitre ce texte, ainsi que plusieurs 
autres que je signalerai en leur temps. 
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pouvons voir tout ce que voit le geant et quelque peu dauantage. 
Ambroise Pare (1517-15:90) empruntera a Guy de Chauliac la fameuse 
comparaison 2 ; et son disciple Pierre Pigray (*j* 1613) Pimitera^. Remar- 
quons, en passant, que V image des nains assis sur les epaules des geants 
peut aussi bien servir la cause des medecins traditionalistes que celle 
des novateurs. Ainsi, en 1580, Alexandre Dionyse l’invoque-t-il contre 
les nouveautes temeraires de Francois Martel (1549-1610)4; et ce 
dernier Pinvoque contre le traditionalisme etroit d’Alexandre Dionyse*. 

Avant de quitter les disciples d’Hippocrate, citons encore Alex¬ 
andre Ricart, medecin des rois d’Aragon de 1395 a 1422: 

Non est quo mireris ex eadem materia suisque studiis diversos diversa apta 
colligere; in eodem prato bos herbam quaerit, canis leporem, ciconia lacertam. 


1 La Grande Chirurgie de M. Gvi de Chavliac, Medecin tres-fameux de VUniversite de Mompelier , composee 
Van de grace 1363 . Restituee nouvellement a sa dignite par M. Laurens Iovbert . . ., Lyon, 1980, p. 2. 

2 “Nous avons appris du bon pere Guidon [ = Guy de Chauliac] que nous sommes comme l’enfant qui 
est sur le col du Geant: c’est-a-dire que par leurs escrits nous voyons ce qu’ils ont veu, et pouvons 
encore voir et entendre dauantage. Autrement il faudroit que Nature eust faict seulement le devoir 
de vraye mere envers ses premiers enfans, et envers nous comme puis-nez se fust monstree marastre, 
nous laissans desnuez de tout esprit, et steriles en invention: ce qu’on ne luy peut improperer sans 
luy faire grand tort, et sans se rendre coupable de crime de parricide, accusant iniustement une si 
iuste mere” (Ambroise Pare, Introduction ou entree pour parvenir a la vraye cognoissance de la Chirurgie , 
Au lecteur, dans Les oeuvres d’Ambroise Pare , conseiller et premier chirurgien du Roy , 1 ie Edition, Lyon, 
1692, premieres pages non numerotees). 

3 “Nous pouuons dire que nous sommes comme l’enfant au col du Geant, qui void tout ce que peut 
voir le Geant, et quelque chose de plus: ainsi nous voyons ce que les anciens ont veu et quelque 
chose dauantage, desquels nous deuons tant qu’il nous est possible, loiier leur soing et diligence, et 
encore plus imiter leur labeur, pour auoir est6 si grand, que c’est tout ce que nous pouuons faire 
que de l’imaginer” ( Epitome des preceptes de Medecine et Chirurgie avec ample declaration des remedes 
propres aux maladjes par P. Pigray, Paris, 1609, p. 2). 

4 . . Et aussi ne porter aucun honneur et reuerence a noz bons anciens medecins et chirurgiens, 
qui ont tant trauaille a nous laisser par escript un nombre infini de liures, pour nous enseigner et 
conduire en la cure de tous ulceres et autres maladies sanables. Tellement que nous pouuons bien 
dire que nous practiquons et exer9ons nostre estat a leurs propres despens, comme estans enfans mis 
sur le col du geant. . ( Traicte et Response de Alexandre Dionyse, maistre chirurgien et barbier a 
Vendosme . . ., Paris, 1981, non pagine, cahier D, page 1). Dans sa preface, Alexandre Dionyse date 
son traite: “Ce XXij Nouembre 1980”. 

5 “Quant a l’eau toute pure et nullement mixtionnee, ie Pay il y a quinze ou seize ans, assez prouue 
en un petit discours qui est imprime sous mon nom, auquel a voulu contredire un chirurgien de 
Vendosme nomme Dionise, lequel pour toute raison n’allegue sinon qu’il ne l’a iamais ouy dire 
ny veu pratiquer comme si nous estions si miserables qu’il ne nous fust pas permis d’inventer 
quelque chose de nouueau. Nous sommes, dit le bon Guidon, sur le col du Geant, c’est a dire nous 
voyons ce que nos peres ont veu, et voyons par dessus eux quelque chose, mais il y a certaines 
personnes qui ont la ceruelle teincte en escarlatte, et quand ils ont une fois chausse quelque opinion, 
il est malaise de la leur oster. Ils mettent tousiours en auant la coustume, et moy ie croy que c’est 
une espece de tyrannie, d’alleguer seulement la coustume, si elle n’est appuyee de quelque raison” 
(Francois Martel, Apologie pour les chirurgiens, dans Introduction pour parvenir a la vraye connoissance 
de la chirurgie dogmatique , par M. Philippe de Flesselles . . ., Paris, 1639, p. 162-164). 
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Fateor tamen quod sum, comparatus ad illos, sicut Minalio pygmaeus in collo 
Atlantis erectus . 1 

Notre propos etant de mieux comprendre la pensee de Bernard de 
Chartres, nous devons accorder une particuliere attention aux auteurs 
du Xlle siecle qui, par les preoccupations et la culture, s’apparentent a 
1 ’ecole de Chartres. De ce nombre semble bien avoir ete Alexandre 
Neckam. Dans son De naturis rerum (ecrit entre ii£o et 1200), ce 
dernier introduit la comparaison des nains et des geants a propos de la 
fable de Taigle et du roitelet. Les oiseaux, un jour, concoururent pour la 
royaute: celui qui volerait le plus haut serait le roi. Un tout petit 
moineau (parra) se hissa frauduleusement sur la tete de Taigle et preten- 
dit etre le vainqueur du concours. On l’appela le roitelet ( regulus ). Et 
voici la morale de la fable: 

Haec relatio fabulosa illos tangit qui, aliorum labores intrantes, gloriam aliis 
debitam in se praesumunt transferre. Et, ut ait philosophus, nos sumus quasi nani 
stantes super humeros gigantum. Praedecessoribus itaque nostris ascribere tenemur 
ea quae in gloriam laudis nostrae nonnunquam transferre audemus, similes parrae 
quae levi labore, immo nullo, aquilam vicisse protestata est . 2 3 

Nous sommes loin, on en conviendra, de certaines exegeses recentes 
selon lesquelles V image des nains et des geants attesterait, chez ceux qui 
l’utilisent, un sens aigu du progres de la culture, voire du progres de 
Thistoire. Le propos d’Alexandre Neckam semble etre, bien plutot, 
de rabaisser la superbe de certains modernes. A la limite, c’est une 
le^on d’humilite qui nous est donnee, rien de plus. Cette tendance 
moralisatrice apparait en pleine evidence dans un sermon de Raoul 
Ardent oil nous lisons: 

Tales quippe esse debent sacerdotes et pontifices ut, quemadmodum ipsi magni in 
praelatione, ita magni sint in sanctitate, ut et magni esse mereantur praemii 
retributione. Monstruosa siquidem res est atque turpissima, altus gradus et infima 
vita. Quod contra quosdam nostrum est - unde dolendum est, fratres mei - qui, 
cum sint vita et moribus infimi, tamen per ambitionem et simoniam se super 
majores elevant ut appareant tanquam super vertices gigantum sublimati, in 
derisum et subsannationem et commotionem capitis in populis .3 


1 Antoine Ricart, Preface adressee au roi Martin , ed. J.-M. Dureau - Lapeyssonnie dans G. Beaujouan, 
Medecine humaine et veterinaire a la fin du Moyen Age , Geneve - Paris, 1966, pp. 276-277. Je dois a 
l’obligeance de M. Andre Vernet d’avoir connu ce texte. 

2 Alexandre Neckam, De naturis rerum I, 78; ed. Th. Wright, Londres, 1863, pp. 122-123. 

3 Raoul Ardent, Homiliae II, 21 [= 187]; PL 1$$, 1567 A. Cf. M.-Th. d’Alvemy, Vobit de Raoul 
Ardent , dans Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen Age t t. 13 (1940-42), pp. 403-40$. 
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Plus significatif pour notre propos est le temoignage de Pierre de Blois. 
Ne a Blois vers 1130, Pierre est tres lie au milieu chartrain. II est Pami 
de Guillaume-aux-Blanches-Mains et celui de Jean de Salisbury, Tun et 
Pautre eveques de Chartres. II se considere lui-meme comme un char- 
train exile outre-Manche. De Londres, ou il etait archidiacre, il ecrivit 
un jour au Doyen et au Chapitre de Chartres une lettre que la recon¬ 
naissance avait dictee et dans laquelle se lit son amour pour le sanctuaire 
chartrain, depositaire de la sainte Tunique de la Vierge 1 . Par la chrono¬ 
logic comme par Pesprit, il est assez proche de Jean de Salisbury. C’est 
dans sa Lettre 92, adressee a Regnault, eveque de Bath, qu’il evoque 
Pimage des nains assis sur les epaules des geants. Un calomniateur jaloux 
Pa accuse de plagiat. Pierre se defend en invoquant Pexemple des saints 
Peres qui, dans leurs ouvrages, citent frequemment les paroles de 
PAncien et du Nouveau Testament, P autorite de Macrobe et de 
Seneque qui recommandent a Pecrivain d’imiter Pabeille, enfin la 
celebre comparaison des nains et des geants: 


Quidquid canes oblatrent, quidquid grunniant sues, ego semper aemulabor 
scripta veterum: in his erit occupatio mea; nec me, si potero, sol unquam inveniet 
otiosum. Nos quasi nani super gigantum humeros sumus, quorum beneficio 
longius quam ipsi speculamur, dum antiquorum tractatibus inhaerentes elegantiores 
eorum sententias, quas vetustas aboleverat hominumve neglectus, quasi mortuas in 
quamdam novitatem essentiae suscitamus. 2 3 

Et Pierre de Blois poursuit: 

Scimus apostolos a prophetis, doctores ab apostolis, et a doctoribus alios doctores, 
sicut Hieronymum de libris Origenis, Augustinum et Bedam de libris Ambrosii, 
Ambrosium vero de scriptis Ciceronis et Senecae, Gregorium quoque de scriptis 
Augustini et Hieronymi non solum sententias, sed verba ipsa in causam mutui 
accepisse .3 

Un siecle plus tard, le chroniqueur Girard d’Auvergne, dans la preface 
de son Historia Jiguralis — qui va de Porigine du monde a Pan 1272 — 
reprendra a son compte la comparaison des nains et des geants en 
utilisant, ou plus exactement, en recopiant la Lettre 92 de Pierre de 
Blois: 


1 PL 207, $19-52$. Au sujet de cette lettre, cf. A. Clerval, Un archidiacre de Londres et le voile de 
Notre-Dame au Xlle sikle , dans La Voix de Notre-Dame de Chartres (supplement), 1908 (11 avril), 
pp. 183-18$. 

2 PL 207, 290 A-B. 

3 PL 207, 290 C. 
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Quasi ergo nanus super humeros gygantum positus, eorum beneficio speculabor 
longius quam et ipsi; elegantiores eorum sentencias, quas jam vetustas hominumve 
neglectus quasi jam mortuas aboleverat, in quandam novitatem essenciae suscitavi. 1 

Le sens de V image des nains assis sur les epaules des geants, chez Pierre 
de Blois, semble assez clair. L’impression que nous eprouvons a la lecture 
de la Lettre 92 est confirmee par la Lettre 101 , que H. Denifle et E. Chate- 
lain datent des environs de Tan 1160 2 . Pierre de Blois y critique une 
certaine methode recente d’enseignement - qui n’est pas sans analogie 
avec les procedes des “Cornificiens” 3 4 - visant a substituer T etude de 
breves notes de cours ( schedulae ) a la lecture approfondie des anciens. 
Tout autre est la methode qui a Passentiment de Pierre de Blois: 

Scriptum est quia “in antiquis est scientia” (Job XII, 1 2). Nec Jeremias de lacu 
educitur donee in funibus ei submittantur vestes veteres et attritae ( Jer. XXXVIII, 
12-13). Nam de ignorantia ad lumen scientiae non ascenditur nisi antiquorum 
scripta propensiore studio relegantur. Gloriatur Jeronimus se scriptis Origenis 
operosior institisse. Oracius quoque jactitat se relegisse Homerum.4 

Pour son compte, Pierre de Blois se felicite d’avoir pratique, non 
seulement la correspondance d’Hildebert de Lavardin, mort eveque du 
Mans en 1134 - un “modeme” par consequent - mais aussi Trogue 
Pompee, Josephe, Suetone, Hegesippe, Quinte Curce, Tacite, Tite-Live 
et beaucoup d’autres. Chez tous ces auteurs, ajoute-t-il, “la diligence 
des modernes” peut trouver les fleurs aromatiques dont elle a besoin 
pour fabriquer son miel. Et les fleurs que recherche notre auteur dans 
le jardin des anciens, ce sont, avant tout, de belles citations, des recits 


1 L. Delisle, Le chroniqueur Girard d’Auvergne ou d'Anvers, dans Journal des savants, Ann6e 1900, p. 
23 s [pp. 232-242]. Je suis redevable a M. Andr£ Vemet d’avoir connu ce texte. 

2 H. Denifle et E. Chatelain, Chartularium universitatis Parisiensis, t. 1 (Paris, 1889), pp. 27-29. 

2 Pierre de Blois ecrit en effet: “Quid enim prodest illis expendere dies suos in hiis quae nec domi, 
nec militiae, nec inforo , nec in claustro, nec in curia, nec in ecclesia nec alicubi prosint alicui, nisi dumtaxat 
in scolisl ” (£d. H. Denifle et E. Chatelain, cit., p. 28). Les mots imprimis en italiques se trouvent 
quasi textuellement chez Jean de Salisbury, Metalogicon II, 9 (ed. Cl. Webb, p. 77 1-3). A propos 
des Cornificiens, cf. F. Alessio, Notizie e questioni sul movimento “cornijiciano” , dans Studi e Ricerche 
di Filosojia medievale , Pavie, 1961, pp. 3-12. La personnalite du chef de l’6cole, ce myst^rieux 
“Comificius” dont parle Jean de Salisbury, a longtemps intrigu6 les historiens. M. le professeur 
Lambert-Marie De Rijk vient de projeter une lumiere nouvelle et singulierement £clairante sur 
cette 6nigme, en proposant d’identifier Comificius avec le maitre parisien Gualo : L. M. de Rijk, 
Some new Evidence on twelfth century Logic. Alberic and the School of Mont Ste Geneviive, dans Vivarium , 
4(1966), pp. 4-8 [pp. i-S7]. 

4 Pierre de Blois, Lettre 101 , 4 d. H. Denifle et E. Chatelain, cit., p. 29; PL 207, 313 C - 314 A. 
Le texte de Job (XII, 12), invoqu6 ici par Pierre de Blois, 6tait familier a Guillaume de Conches: 
Glosae super Platonem, cap. 23, £d. E. Jeauneau, Paris, 196^, p. 84; Glosae super Priscianum , Ms. 
Paris , BN Lot. 1^130, fol. ira, texte cit£ dans E. Jeauneau, Deux redactions des gloses de Guillaume de 
Conches sur Priscien , dans Recherches de theologie ancienne et medievale , t. 27 (i960), p. 243. 
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historiques qui edifient le lecteur et rehaussent le discours. Nous 
sommes sur un plan purement litteraire. Les preoccupations de Pierre 
de Blois sont des preoccupations de lettre, de grammaticus , bien plus 
que de philosophe ou de theologien. 

Pourtant, apres avoir evoque Pimage des nains assis sur les epaules 
des geants, Pierre de Blois ecrivait: “Nous savons que les apotres ont 
emprunte aux prophetes, et que les docteurs ont emprunte aux apotres. ” 
Cette remarque nous invite tout naturellement a dire un mot des fameuses 
verrieres de Chartres ou les quatre evangelistes sont representes assis 
sur les epaules des quatre grands prophetes. 

Au transept meridional de la cathedrale de Chartres, sous une rosace 
qui represente la glorification du Christ, sont cinq grandes fenetres. 
Celle du milieu represente la Vierge Marie tenant dans ses bras PEnfant 
divin. Les quatre autres contiennent chacune deux personnages: Pun, 
debout, est un prophete, Pautre, assis sur les epaules du premier, est 
un evangeliste. Isa'ie porte ainsi saint Matthieu, Jeremie saint Luc, 
Ezechiel saint Jean, Daniel saint Marc. Ces verrieres furent offertes, 
vers Pan 1221, par Pierre Mauclerc, comte de Dreux. Par la perfection 
du dessin et par la richesse du colons, elles sont d’une beaute exception- 
nelle qu’aucune description ne saurait rendre: il faut les voir flamboyer 
dans la splendeur d’un midi d’ete 1 . 

On a souvent dit que le mot de Bernard de Chartres sur les nains 
et les geants pouvait bien avoir inspire cette magnifique composition 
iconographique qui lui est posterieure d’un bon siecle. M. Raymond 
Klibansky a justement conteste cette affirmation. On trouve, en effet, 
des exemples de representations picturales ou plastiques des apotres 
portes par les prophetes, en des zones oil il est difficile de penser que 
Pinfluence de Bernard de Chartres ait pu s’exercer 2 . On cite meme une 
peinture (aujourd’hui presque aneantie) de Pancienne eglise San 
Sebastiano in Pallara , sur le Palatin, a Rome, qui date du Xe siecle, et 
qui est done anterieure a Bernard de Chartres^. De plus, dans les 
verrieres de Chartres, ni les apotres ne sont des nains, ni les prophetes 
des geants. 


1 Y. Delaporte, Les vitraux de Chartres (Texte), Chartres, 1926-27, pp. 431-433. 

2 R. Klibansky, Standing on the shoulders of giants , dans Isis t. 26 (1936), pp. 147-148. 

Sur les fresques de San Sebastiano in Pallara , cf. E. Male, Etude sur les eglises romaines. Vempereur 
Otton III a Rome et les eglises du Xe Siicle, dans Revue des deux mondes t. 41 (1937), pp. £4-82 ; Rome et 
ses vieilles eglises , Paris, 1942, pp. 1 £4-15:8. Je dois ces renseignements a l’obligeance de M. le 
chanoine Yves Delaporte. 
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La chose parait claire: le texte de Bernard de Chartres et les 
vitraux offerts par Pierre Mauclerc au XIHe siecle appartiennent a 
deux traditions distinctes. Mais il n’est pas impossible que, de Tune a 
T autre, une certaine osmose se soit produite. Au reste, la vie et la 
survie des images sont un peu comme la vie et la survie des mythes: 
elles defient souvent les lois de la logique. On ne peut a priori exclure 
que Pimage des nains juches sur les epaules des geants ait influence les 
exegetes et, par eux, le programme iconographique des verrieres char- 
traines. Manipulee par les exegetes, en effet, la comparaison des nains et des 
geants pourrait bien prendre une signification differente de celle que nous 
lui avons reconnue jusqu’ici. Appliquee a la Sainte Ecriture, elle serait 
susceptible d’illustrer le theme du progres de la Revelation ,lequel est 
effectivement, dans un monde ou la foi chretienne imprkgne. profonde- 
ment la pensee, le theme du progres de la culture et du progres de 
Thistoire. 

Precisement, nous connaissons au moins un auteur de la fin du Xlle 
siecle qui a applique au domaine de la science sacree V image des nains 
et des geants. J’ai dit que nous connaissons cet auteur. II eut ete presque 
aussi juste de dire que nous ne le connaissons pas. Nous savons seulement 
que Pinitiale de son nom etait un B , qu’il etait clerc et probablement 
chanoine a Troyes, entre 11 80 et 1192 1 . Il possedait des benefices et des 
biens qui, apres avoir ete devolus a Peglise Saint-Etienne de Troyes, lui 
furent restitues grace a la protection de Parcheveque de Reims, Guil- 
laume-aux-Blanches-Mains, ancien eveque de Chartres 2 , et du comte de 
Champagne Henri II (1180-1192). La lettre qu’il nous a laissee au sujet 
de cette affaire n’est sans doute pas un chef d’oeuvre de composition 
litteraire. Les images s’y croisent et entrecroisent et, parmi beaucoup 
d’autres, celle des nains et des geants: 

Ad ecclesiam ergo tanquam ad asilum confugimus et scriptura sancta saginamur. 

Scriptura enim sancta cibus est et potus, gemma perforata, pelagus in quo elephas 

natat et agnus pedat et ambulat et, ut compendiose dicamus, littera meretrix 

est ad quoslibet sensus accommodata. . . Scriptura sancta pelagus est in quo 

1 H. Omont, Notice sur le manuscrit latin 886 des nouvelles acquisitions de la Bibliothique nationale. III. 

Lettre relative aux oeuvres d’un auteur champenois de la Jin du Xlle siicle , dans Notices et extraits des manus- 
crits de la Bibliothique nationale , t. XXXIX, i (Paris, 1909), pp. 24-27. On consultera a ce sujet 
les articles publics par P. Glorieux, J. R. Smeets et P.-E. Beichner dans Kecherches de theologie 
ancienne et medievale t. 24 (i 9 £ 7 )> PP* t. 28 (1961), pp. 334-337 J t. 3° (1963), PP* 33^- 

340. Je dois tous ces renseignements a Pobligeance de M. Andr6 Vemet. 

2 J. Mathorez, Guillaume-aux-Blanches-Mains , eveque de Chartres, Chartres, 1911, dans Archives 
historiques du diocise de Chartres, t. 20 [= Pieces d^tachees, 3e volume], Chartres, 1914, pp. 185- 
340. 
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elephas natat. Superbi enim et elati, ut auctores et philosophi, attingere non 
possunt ad ea quae dicuntur de Deo et ecclesia, unde: “O altitudo divitiarum 
sapientiae et scientiae Dei!” (Rom. XI, 33) Scriptura sancta pelagus est vel fluvius 
in quo agnus natat, pedat et ambulat. Plus enim profuit Moises nobis quam 
Habraham, plus Petrus et Paulus et ceteri simplices et quasi idiotae quam Moises 
vel ceteri prophetae. Quanto enim juniores , tantoperspicatiores (priscianus, Institutions , 
Epist. dedic., 1). Nani etenim sumus super humeros gigantum, de quantitate 
alterius longius prospicientes. Scriptura sancta meretrix est ad quoslibet sensus 
accommodata. Sicut enim meretrix multis, immo quam plurimis, sese exponit, 
ita in littera multiplex est sensus: est enim sensus historialis, allegoricus, tropolo- 
gicus. 1 

L’interet de ce texte est qu’il nous montre la comparaison des nains et 
des geants appliquee a la Sainte Ecriture et non plus seulement aux 
auteurs profanes. II bloque, en quelque sorte, deux images: cede des 
apotres portes par les prohetes, celle des nains assis sur les epaules des 
geants. 

On peut encore citer deux textes dans lesquels l’image des nains 
et des geants est appliquee a la Sainte Ecriture, mais dans un sens tout 
different. Le geant, c’est la parole de Dieu; le nain est Tentendement 
humain. Le geant s’abaisse au niveau du nain, autrement dit, Dieu 
accommode son langage a la faiblesse de Thomme. Ainsi lisons-nous 
dans un recueil de sentences theologiques apparente, semble-t-il, k 
1 ’ecole de Laon, et que dom Odon Lottin datait des environs de 1160: 

Ipsa vero divina pagina quasi quidam altissimus gigas est, nos vero quasi parvuli 
pueri. Opportet ergo ut humiliet se et condescendat nobis ipsa divina scriptura, 
taliter loquens ut earn intelligere possimus. Ita plane facit. Condescendit nobis 
ipse altissimus gigas ita ut super eum ascendere possimus. Cumque super eum 
ascenderimus, elevat nos usque ad nubes. 2 

Dans le meme sens, un commentaire du Xlle siecle sur l’epitre aux 
Romains, appartenant, selon le P. Nicholas Haring, a Pecole porretaine, 
ecrit: 

1 Ms. Paris, BN, Nouv. Acq. Lat. 886, ff. 84v-8^r. Comme me l*a aimablement fait remarquer 
Miss Beryl Smalley, plusieurs de ces images sont emprunt^es h saint Gr6goire-le-Grand: “Quasi 
quidam quippe est fluvius, ut ita dixerim, planus et altus in quo et agnus ambulet et elephas natet” 
(Gregoire-le-Grand, Moralia in Job, Epist,. cap. 4; PL 75, 515 A; £d. P. Ewald et L.-M. Hartmann 
dans Monumenta Germaniae historica, Epistolae I (Berlin, 1891), p. 357. 

2 Ms. Rouen, Bibl. mun. S 53 (d.452), fol. 134V. La sentence en question est attribute a saint Augu¬ 
stin. Je l’ai publiee dans Glane chartraine dans un manuscrit de Rouen, dans Memoires de la Societe 
archeologique d*Eure-et-Loir, t. 21 (Chartres, 1957-1961), p. 21 [pp. 17-30]. Le recueil de sentences 
qui occupe les folios 134-137 du manuscrit de Rouen, se trouve £galement dans le Ms. Evreux, 
Bibl. mun. 19, ff. 137-145 (je dois ce renseignement a Pobligeance de Melle Jeanne Barbet). Cf. 
O. Lottin, A propos des sources de la “Summa sententiarum”, dans Recherches de theologie ancienne et 
medievale t. 25 (1958), pp. 42-58; Quelques recueils d'ecrits attribues a Hugues de Saint-Victor, ibid, 
pp. 248-284. 
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Sed quotiens superna comprehendere intendit, frustratin' humanus intuitus. Quo 
deficiente ad intelligendum, deficiunt et verba ad eloquendum. Ideoque a naturali 
verba transumimus, quotiens ad eloquendum superna quodomocumque ascen- 
dimus. Sicut enim, ut super humeros gygantis ascendit ( ascendatl) nanus, prius 
gygas prosternitur terrae ita, ut ad intelligendum superna noster ascendat animus, 
prius theologica verba naturalis facultatis assumens ad nos humiliatur. 1 

Les exegktes chretiens ne sont d’ailleurs pas les seuls a avoir utilise la 
comparaison des nains et des geants. On la rencontre chez plusieurs 
ecrivains juifs dont je suis redevable a M. Georges Vajda d’avoir connu 
les noms. Le premier en date semble avoir ete Isaie de Trani 2 3 . Celui-ci 
aurait lui-meme re<pu la comparaison des nains et des geants des “sages 
des Gentils”, c’est-a-dire des docteurs chretiens. Voici, en effet, ce 
qu’ecrit Sedecias ben Abraham dei Mansi (2e moitie du XIHe siecle) 
dans le prologue de son ouvrage rituel Sibbolej ba-Leqet: 

C’est dans le meme sens que repliqua le grand maitre Isai’e de Trani a un collegue 
qui lui posa cette question: Comment l’idee peut-elle venir a un homme de fai- 
re des objections aux enseignements des anciens scholarques, dont le coeur etait 
aussi largement ouvert que la porte du sanctuaire ? 11 lui repondit par une parabole 
qu’il avait entendue des sages des Gentils. Les philosophes interrogerent le plus 
grand d’entre eux et lui dirent: Nous confessons que les anciens avaient plus de 
sagesse et d’intelligence que nous, et pourtant, nous leur faisons des objections 
et nous refutons leurs propos en beaucoup d’endroits, et nous avons raison. 
Comment cela peut-il se faire? Le philosophe leur repondit: Qui voit plus loin, 
du nain ou du geant? il faut bien dire que c’est le geant, dont les yeux sont places 
beaucoup plus haut que ceux du nain. Mais si tu fais monter le nain sur le cou du 
geant, qui verra plus loin? Il faut bien dire que c’est le nain. Car maintenant les 
yeux du nain sont plus haut places que les yeux du gdant. C’est ainsi que nous 
sommes des nains juches sur les cous des geants, parce que nous avons vu leur 
sapience, et nous l’approfondissons et, par la vertu de leur sapience, nous disons 
avec sagesse tout ce que nous disons; et ce n’est pas que nous soyons plus grands 
qu’eux .3 

Un autre ecrivain juif, Azariah de’ Rossi (ne a Mantoue entre i$n et 
i £14, mort en 1^77) declare: 


1 Ms. Boulogne-sur-Mer , Bibl. mun. 24 , fol. i64r. Je dois d’avoir connu ce texte a l’obligeance du 
P. Nicholas Haring. 

2 II peut s’agir soit d’lsale de Trani le jeune (Jesaja ben Elijahu di Trani), ne vers 1220, soit d’lsale 
de Trani l’ancien (Jesaja ben Mali di Trani) qui v£cut vers la fin du Xlle et dans la l&re moitie du 
XIHe si&cle. Cf. Encyclopaedia Judaica. Das Judentum in Geschichte und Gegenwart , t. 9 (Berlin, 1932), 
col. 19-22. 

3 S£d£cias ben Abraham dei Mansi, Sibboley ha-Leqet> £d. S. Buber, Wilno, 1886, p. 35. La tra¬ 
duction fran^aise, m’a ete aimablement communiquee par M. Georges Vajda que je remercie ici 
chaleureusement. 
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Et c’est la que s’applique la parabole du nain juche sur le geant, que cite dans son 
Introduction l’auteur du Sibboley ha-Leqet au nom d’un sage ancien. 1 

Enfin, le juif portugais Joseph ben Abraham Ibn Hayyun, qui vivait a 
Lisbonne vers 1470, evoque la comparaison qui nous interesse dans le 
prologue de son commentaire du Cantique des Cantiques. Mais, au lieu 
du nain, Ibn Hayyun parle d’un petit enfant: 

Mon coeur m’a dit: Tu es comme l’enfanson sur l’epaule du geant; tes yeux 
verront une region plus eloignee; leurs commentaires te viendront en aide et te 
montreront le chemin que tu dois suivre, par dessus tout, le secours divin. 2 3 

Cette course trop rapide a travers les siecles nous aura au moins fait 
toucher du doigt a quel point L image des nains et des geants est multi¬ 
forme, combien delicate est son interpretation. Notre propos, il est 
vrai, n’etait pas d’en retracer l’histoire, mais plutot d’en saisir la 
signification originelle, en d’autres termes, de chercher a mieux 
comprendre ce que Bernard de Chartres entendait dire lorsqu’il parlait 
des nains assis sur les epaules des geants. Le moment est venu de degager 
les resultats de notre enquete, en concentrant notre attention sur les 
auteurs du Xlle siecle. Parmi ces derniers, il me parait possible de 
distinguer sommairement deux orientations, suivant que la comparaison 
est appliquee aux lettres sacrees ou aux lettres profanes. 

Comme exemple de la premiere orientation, nous avons men- 
tionne le clerc B. de troyes*. Chez lui V image des nains et des geants 
semble bien exprimer le progres de la Revelation: Moise nous est plus 
precieux qu’ Abraham, Pierre et Paul nous sont plus precieux que Moise 
et les prophetes 4 5 . D’une certaine fa^on, V image des nains et des geants 
illustre ici la these paulinienne de l’accroissement du corps mystiques. 


1 Le texte hebreu est cite dans S. W. Baron, History and Jewish Historians, Philadelphie, 1964, p. 
422, note 131. Il est commente par Salo W. Baron (op cit., p. 201). La traduction franfaise m’a 
et6 aimablement communiquee par M. Vajda. 

2 Le texte hebreu se trouve dans le manuscrit suivant: Paris, BN, Hebr. 261, fol. 40. M. Vajda a 
bien voulu dechiffrer pour moi le manuscrit et me communiquer la traduction francaise. Cf. 
Encyclopaedia Judaica. Das Judentum in Geschichte und Gegenwart, t. 9 (Berlin, 1930), col. 199-200. 

3 Notre attention porte essentiellement sur le douzieme siecle. Mais il n’est pas impossible qu’une 
enquete aupr£s des exegetes post^rieurs apporte de nouveaux tdmoins. Ainsi George Sarton 
mentionne-t-il l’exegete espagnol Diego de Estella (1924-1978) que cite Robert Burton: “Pygmaei 
gigantum humeris impositi plus quam ipsi gigantes vident” (G. Sarton, Standing on the shoulders 
of giants, dans Isis t. 24 (1939-36), p. 108). 

4 Pierre de Blois, on l’a vu, ecrit aussi: “Scimus apostolos a prophetis, doctores ab apostolis et a 
doctoribus alios doctores ... in causam mutui accepisse” (PL 207, 290 C). Mais Pierre de Blois 
insiste da vantage sur le fait de l’emprunt que sur la notion de proges. 

5 Ephes. IV, 11-13. 
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Ainsi comprise, la fameuse comparaison pourrait exprimer ce que les 
philosophes contemporains appellent le progres de la culture ou le 
progres de l’histoire, puisqu’il s’agit, en fait, du progres de la Revela¬ 
tion, de la marche en avant de Thumanite rachetee, de Taccroissement 
de la Cite de Dieu. Encore convient-il d’eviter les anachronismes et de 
ne point oublier que, derriere le theme du progres, se cache parfois, 
pour un auteur medieval, celui de la senescence du monde 1 . 

Quoi qu’il en soit, ce n’est pas dans cette direction que nous devons 
interpreter le mot de Bernard de Chartres. Ce dernier, en effet, parle 
des nains et des geants, non a propos des lettres sacrees, mais a propos 
des lettres profanes. Les echos de sa pensee doivent etre cherches 
aupres de Guillaume de Conches, de Jean de Salisbury, de Pierre de 
Blois. Jean de Salisbury, on l’a vu, admet que les modernes puissent faire 
accomplir a la logique de reels progres. Mais il s’agit de la forme 
beaucoup plus que du fond. En general, d’ailleurs, Jean de Salisbury, 
Guillaume de Conches et Pierre de Blois parlent en grammatici , en 
hommes de lettres: ils ont le souci du “bien dire”, du “bien ecrire”. 
Ils ne font point de philosophic de l’histoire. Leur propos est plus 
modeste. Maitres de grammaire, ils veulent surtout faire comprendre 
aleurs eleves, qui sont sou vent de tout jeunesgens, une regie fondamen- 
tale de leur art: le secret de bien ecrire s’apprend en lisant et relisant 
les oeuvres des grands anciens, en se hissant, a force de travail et de 
methode, sur leurs epaules. Ils ne visent pas a exalter les modernes au 
detriment des anciens: ils insistent davantage sur le gigantisme de 
ceux-ci que sur la position “plus elevee” de ceux-la. Mais ils ne prechent 
pas, non plus, le culte servile de l’antiquite. Malgre certaines formules 
— tel le Sunnis relatores et expositores veterum, non inventores novorum de 
Guillaume de Conches - on peut dire d’eux ce que le P. de Lubac a dit 
des mythologues medievaux en general: “Ils ne voulaient pas reconstituer, 


1 Une page d’Othon de Freising (f ii$8) est, a ce propos, tr£s significative. II s’agit du prologue 
au livre V de la Chronica d’Othon (ed A. Hofmeister, Scriptores rerum germanicarum in usum scholarum 
ex Monumentis Germaniae historicis separatim editi, le 6d., Leipzig, 1912, pp. 226-228). L’image des 
nains et des grants n’y parait pas. Mais le th&me du progr&s de la culture y est nettement evoque, 
et aussi - encore que le mot ne s’y trouve pas - celui de son transfert (translatio studii). Nous sommes, 
pense Othon, en progres sur les anciens. II s’appuie, pour le soutenir, sur le mot de Priscien que 
nous connaissons bien: quanto juniores, tanto perspicaciores. Mais la consequence ineluctable d’un 
tel progres est l’approche de la fin du monde. La sagesse (comme l’empire) nait a l’Orient et vient 
mourir a l’Occident. Elle est d6ja arriv^e dans les Gaules et dans les Espagnes. Comment pourrait- 
elle aller plus loin? La culture ne jette un si brillant eclat que parce qu’elle est pr£s de mourir. 
Nous assistons, dit Othon, au dernier rale du monde: “Nos vero non solum credere, sed et videre 
quae praemissa sunt possumus, dum mundum. . . nos jam deficientem et tanquam ultimi senii 
extremum spiritum trahentem cemimus” (ed. cit. t pp. 227-228). 
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mais construire. Ce qu’ils demandaient aux anciens, c’etait un point de 
depart d’ou s’elancer a leur tour” 1 . Nbus savons, en effet, que Bernard 
de Chartres gourmandait ses eleves quand ils recopiaient servilement et 
inseraient clandestinement dans leurs propres compositions des passages 
derobes aux auteurs anciens. II flairait le larcin, decouvrait sans peine le 
morceau antique maladroitement cousu sur un tissu modeme, et il 
en profitait pour donner a ses eleves une utile le9on: imiter les anciens 
ne consiste pas a les recopier, mais a ecrire aussi bien qu’eux, a ecrire de 
telle sorte que les generations futures puissent prendre modele sur 
nous, comme nous-memes prenons modele sur les anciens 2 3 . 

Telle me parait etre la portee de la comparaison des nains et des 
geants chez Bernard de Chartres. N’y cherchons pas une philosophic de 
Thistoire qui n’y est sans doute pas. Contentons-nous d’y voir une rfegle 
pratique, enoncee par un maitre dont toute l’ambition semble avoir 
ete d’enseigner Tart de bien lire et de bien ecrire. Une telle con¬ 
clusion pourra paraitre decevante. Il serait si bon de penser que Bernard 
de Chartres est du cote des modemes, done du bon cote; qu’il a prophe- 
tiquement entrevu ce que nous appelons le progres de Thistoire. De 
telles perspectives sont seduisantes pour nous, mais elles eussent pro- 
bablement bien e tonne Bernard et ses disciples. Meme montes sur les 
epaules des geants, les maitres de Chartres ne pouvaient voir aussi loin^. 

Paris (is) 

JS Rue Dutot 


1 H. de Lubac, Exegise medievale , t. II, 2 (Paris, 1964), p. 2 2o. 

2 w Si quis autem ad splendorem sui operis alienum pannum assuerat, deprehensum redarguebat 
furtum; sed poenam saepissime non infligebat. Sic vero redargutum, si hoc tamen meruerat inepta 
positio ad exprimendam auctorum imaginem, modesta indulgentia conscendere jubebat, facie- 
batque ut qui majores imitabatur, fieret posteris imitandus” ( Metalogicon I, 24; id. Cl. Webb, 
p. ^6 14-20). Cf. A. Clerval, Les ecoles de Chartres au Moyen Age , Chartres — Paris, 1895, P* 226. 

3 La presente etude reprend, sous une forme plus technique, certains des themes que j’ai abord^s 
dans une conference sur les nains et les geants au cours du Colloque sur La renaissance du Xlle si tele 
tenu a Cerisy-la-Salle (Manche), du 20 au 30 juillet 1965, sous la direction de M. Maurice de 
Gandillac. Le texte de la conference doit paraitre dans les Actes de ce colloque. Je tiens a remercier 
M. de Gandillac qui, en m’invitant a prendre la parole au colloque de Cerisy, m’a donn6 Poccasion 
de lier en gerbe les notes accumulees pendant plusieurs annees sur le th&me des nains et des grants. 
— La correction des epreuves me permet d’enrichir la bibliographic du present article par la 
mention d’une etude importante qu’il ne m’a pas ete possible de connaitre plus tot: H. Silvestre, 
“Quanto iuniores , tanto perspicaciores n . Antecedents a la Querelle des Anciens et des Modemes, dans Publi¬ 
cations de VUniversite Lovanium de Kinshasa. Recueil commemoratif du Xe Anniversaire de la Faculte de 
Philosophie et Lettres , Louvain - Paris, s.d., pp. 231-2^. On trouvera dans cette etude (datee 
d’oetobre 1965:) une interpretation de la comparaison des nains et des grants avec laquelle je me 
sens en plein accord. On y trouvera aussi de precieux complements a la pr^sente esquisse. 
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Pelbartus of Temesvar: a Franciscan Preacher and Writer 
of the Late Middle Ages in Hungary 

ZOLTAN J. KOSZTOLNYIK 


T here are eight codices composed in Magyar and dating back to 
the first four decades of the sixteenth century that preserved 
fragments of the Hungarian translations from the writings of 
Pelbartus of Temesvar 1 . It may not be important for posterity to study 
the Hungarian literary fragments of the writings of Pelbartus, as his six 
known major works survived him in print, and survive him they did in 

1 My sincere thanks are due to Prof. Innocent Dam, OFM., of St. Bonaventure University, for 
his rendering to my disposal several secondary works now out of print and unobtainable. The 
eight MSS are, in chronological order, the following: i. Nagyszombat- codex, copied between 1512-13 
by an unknown scribe, cf. K. Timar, “A Nagyszombati-kodex,” Magyar Nyelv , 30, 1934, p. i8off.; 
I. Dam, A Szeplotelen Fogantatas vedelme Magyarorszagon a Hunyadiak es a Jagellok koraban, Defense of 
the Immaculate Conception in Hungary in the reigns of the Hunyadis and the Jagellos, Rome, 
1955, P* * G. Mihalyi, Sziiz Maria az Ujszdvetsegben , The Virgin Mary of the New Testament, 
Rome, 1954, p. 2o^ff. 2. Cornides- codex, originally part of a larger MS, subdivided in 1850 into 
five portions by the Pest University Library, cf. J. Pinter, Magyar irodalomtortenet , History of 
Hungarian literature, 8 vols., Budapest, 1930-41, I, p. 637; on the codex, cf. K. Timar, “Adaldkok 
kodexeink forrasaihoz,” Essay on the origin of the Hungarian codices, lrodalomtorteneti Kozlemenyeh , 
36, 1926, p. 179ff.; Dam, op cit. p. 7off. 3. Horvath-c odex, about 1522, work of Lea Raskai, a 
Dominican nun, cf. J. Horvath, A magyar irodalmi miiveltseg kezdetei , The beginnings of Hungarian 
literary culture, 2nd ed., Budapest, 1944, p. 229ff. 4. Teleki-codex y about 1 ^2^-31, work of four 
scribes of whom one, friar F. Sepsiszentgyorgyi, OFM., is known, cf. Dam, op cit.. 56C; Horvath, 
op. cit. p. 213ff. 5. Ersekujrar- codex, about 1 £19-25 (?), portions of which were copied by Martha 
Sov£nyhazi, another Dominican nun, cf. L. Katona, “Alexandria! szent Katalin legendaja,” The 
legend of St. Catharine of Alexandria in Hungarian literature, Akademiai Ertesito y 14, 1903, p. £8ff.; 
G. Zolnai, Nyelvemlekeink a konyvnyomtatas koraig, Hungarian literary remains until the age of printing, 
Budapest, 1894, P* 266ff.; Horvath, op. cit. p. 234ff. 6. Kazinczy-c odex, around 1526-45, work of 
three unknown copists, cf. Dam, op. cit. p. £8ff.; Zolnai, op cit. p. 26off.; Horvath, op cit. p. 2 iof. 
7. Tihany- codex, cf. C. Horvath, “Kodexeink skolasztikus elemei,” Scholastic element in the Hun¬ 
garian codices, lrodalomtorteneti Kozlemenyek , 42, 1932, p. 2 35fT.; Horvath, op .cit. p. 194C; Dam, 
op. cit. 6iff. 8. Erdy- codex, about 1524-27, cf. C. Horvath, “Temesvari Pelbart £s kodexeink,” 
Pelbartus of Temesvar and Hungarian codex literature, Budapesti Szemle , 65, 1891, p. 382flf., and 
66, 1891, p. 2 iff. Zolnai, op. cit. p. 239fT.; F. Toldy, ed., Magyar szentek legendai a carthasui 
nevtelentdl y Legends of Hungarian saints by the Anonymous Hungarian Carthusian, Pest, 1859; 
Dam, op. cit. p. 8off.; Horvath, op. cit. p. 243ff. On sixteenth century Hungarian codex literature, 
see further K. Timar, “Magyar kodex csaladok,” Hungarian codex groups lrodalomtorteneti Kozle- 
menyek , 37, 1927, p. 6off., p. 2ioff.; 38, 1928, p. 52ff.; 39, 1929, p. i6ff., p. i46ff. The material 
of the thirty-nine available codices was edited and published by G. Volf, Nyelvemlektar: rege magyar 
kddexek esnyomtatvanyok, Old Hungarian codices and prints, 15 vols., Budapest, 1874-1908.Also, Pin¬ 
ter, op. cit. I, p. 636ff.; idem, A magyar irodalom tortenetenek kczikdnyve y Handbook of Hungarian 
literary history, 2 vols., Budapest, 1921-23, 1 , p. 25ff.; Z. Beothy, A magvar irodalom tdrtenete y The 
history of Hungarian literature, 2 vols., 3rd ed., ed. F. Badics, Budapest, 1901-03, I, p. i69ff. 
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eighty-four known editions between 1483 and 1 £ 9 o l . Pelbartus, there¬ 
fore, must have been a well-known personage of an age that began to 
appreciate the printed word, while the fact that all of his works were 
printed in Germany and Italy points toward his continental reknown 
as a writer 2 . 

Little is known of him today. He was a Hungarian Franciscan friar 
born about 1430 in Temesvar, an area that formed the southeastern 
region of the realm of Matthias Corvinus3. In 14^8 he matriculated at 


1 Cf. L. Hain, Repertorium bibliographicum , 2 vols in 4, Stuttgart-Tiibingen, 1826-38, reprinted by 
Gorres in Milan, 1948, II, pt. 2, p. £off., no. 12548-66, who rendered a partial list of Pelbartus’ 
works published until 1500. F. StegmiAller, Repertorium biblicum medii aevi y 4 vols., Madrid, i94oetc., 
IV, p. 2i3f., no. 6371, 1-4, made only a scanty mention of Pelbartus, and, worse still, confused 
him with friar Oswaldus de Lasko, a confrere of Pelbartus, ibid y IV, p. 164. On Oswaldus see 
A. Teetaert in the Dictionnaire de theologie catholique , 15 vols., Paris, 1908-50, 11, col. 1657T 
Unfortunately, Teetaert also held false notions about Oswaldus: the latter was not the archbishop 
of Gnesen and did not die in 1531, cf. Dam, op .cit. p. 101. L. Wadding, Scriptores ordinis minorum , 
Rome, 1906, p. 183T, with reference made to Oswaldus on p. 1 81.; J. H. Sbaralea, ed., Supple - 
mentum et castigatio ad scriptores trium ordinum s. Francisci , ed. L. Wadding, Rome, 1908, II, p. 316T 
The works of Pelbartus were listed by E. Bekesi, “Magyar irok Hunyadi Matyas korabol,” Hungarian 
writers in the times of King Matthias Corvinus, Katholikus Szemble y 16, 1902, p. 331 fT.; A. Teetaert 
in Dictionnaire y 12, col. 71; A. Szilady, Temesvari Pelbart elete es munkai y The life and works of 
Pelbartus of Temesvar, Budapest, 1880, p. 55ff. There is a complete listing of each individual work 
in K. Szabo and A. Hellebrant, Regi magjar konjvtar y Old Hungarian works, 3 vols in 4, Budapest, 
1879-98, vol. Ill in two parts being devoted to the non-Magyar works of Hungarian writers published 
outside of Hungary, III, pt. 2, p. 832ff. The major works are: Stellarium coronae Mariae Virginis y 21 
editions; Sermones pomerii : De sanctis , 19 editions; De tempore , 18 editions; Sermones quadragesimales y 
20 editions; Expositio compendiosa libri Psalmorum y two known editions; Aureum Rosarium theologiae ad 
Sententiarum y four known editions; Bekesi, loc. cit. p. 336, mentioned an edition of 1636. 

2 Cf. Szabo-Hellebrant, op. cit. Ill, passim; K. Timar, “Laskai Ozsvat es a bibliografia,” Biblio¬ 
graphical errors concerning the identity of Oswaldus de Laso, Magjar Konjvszemle, 18, 1910, p. 
122ff.; R. Horvath, Laskai Osvat, Budapest, 1932, p. 8f.; Beothy, op. cit. 1, p. i7£ff. 

3 On Pelbartus, cf. Dam, op. cit. p. 24ff.; idem, “Repertorium ex operibus Pelbarti de Temesvar, 
O.F.M., aliorumque ab Angelo Elli Mediolanensi, O.F.M., collectum,” reprint from Scientiae 
artesque y 1, Rome, n.d., p. io^ff.; same article also in Italian in Corvina , 1, Florence, 1952, p. 
i64ff.; idem, “Kegyoszto tarsa Krisztusnak, ” Mary the co-Redemptrix, Vigilia, 13, Budapest, 
1948, p. iff.; idem, “Temesvari Pelbart szintezise,” A synthesis of the writings of Pelbartus, 
Ferences szemmel , Franciscan outlook, Budapest, 1943, p. 255ff.; Szilady, op. cit. p. iff.; C. Horvath, 
“Temesvari Pelbart beszedei,” The sermons of Pelbartus, Egjetemes Philologiai Kozlonj y Supplement /, 
1889, p. i45ff.; J. Szinnyei, ed., Magyar irok elete es munkdi y The lives and works of Hungarian 
authors, 14 vols., Budapest, 1891-1914, 10, col. 72off.; Bekesi art. cit.; J. Kudora, A magjar 
katholikus egjhazi beszed irodalmanak tdrtenete y The history of Hungarian Catholic preaching, Budapest, 
1902, p. 68ff.; L. Katona and F. Szinney, ed., Geschichte der ungarischen Literatur y Leipzig, 1911, 
p. I7ff.; C.. Horvath et al y ed. y Histoire de la litterature Hongroise y Budapest-Paris, 1900, p. 2 2ff.; 
Pinter, op. cit. I, p. 433ff.; Horvath, Irodalom y p. 57ff.; F. Vanyi, ed., Magyar irodalmi lexikon y 
Budapest, 1926, p. 785. On Matthias Corvinus, cf. A. Bonfini, Rerum Ungaricarum decades quatuor y 
ed. J. Fogel et al, 4 vols,. Leipzig-Budapest, 1936-41, vol. IV, passim; Bonfini himself was “un- 
kritisch, nur fur die Zeit Matthias glaubwiirdig,” cf. A. Potthast, Bibliotheca historica medii aevi y 
2 vols., rev. ed. Berlin, 1896, I, p. 163. B. Homan in Cambridge Medieval Historj y 8, p. 612f.; 
E. Reich in Cambridge Modern Historj y 1, p. 32 9ff. V. Fraknoi, Hunyadi Mdtjds kiralj y King Matthias 
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the University of Cracow, where he obtained a Bachelor’s degree in 
theology in 1463. His matriculation record indicates that he was a 
“scriptor Celebris ecclesiasticus ” by the time of this graduation, though, 
on a second thought, this writer is inclined not to believe such a state¬ 
ment on grounds that such a remark must have been a later addition to 
his record 1 . In view of the fact that he went to Cracow at a more mature 
age for advanced studies, the possibility exists that he previously or 
during his years of study tried his pen at writing and privately circulated 
his essays. His first printed opus, however, failed to appear until 1483 2 . 
These two decades, from 1463 to 1483, form a blank page in his record. 

In 1483, he was mentioned for the first time in the house annals of 
the Franciscan community at Buda, the capital of the Hungarian renais¬ 
sance king, Matthias Corvinus, as “solemnis predicator at in theologia 
non mediocriter imbutus, ” who “in conventu Budensis legebat fratribus 
aptis super Sententiis.” From this scant record scholars drew the con¬ 
clusion that Pelbartus taught advanced theology at the Franciscan studium 
generate in Buda*. As his lecture notes, naturally in a revised form, 
had not appeared in print before 1^03, this writer would hesitate to 
accept such an opinion; on the other hand, the 1498 edition of his 
sermones referred to him as “litterarum divinarum professor eximissimus*, 


Corvinus, Budapest, 1890; D. Csanki, “Matthias Konig der Ungam,” Ungarische Rundschau , 2, 
1913, p. 8^ff., p. 3i6ff.; G. Stadtmiiller, “Die ungarische Grossmacht des Mittelalters,” Histo- 
risches Jahrbuch , 70, 1951, p. 15 iff. B. Homan and G. Szekfii, Magyar tor tenet, Hungarian history, 
5 vols., 6th ed., Budapest, 1939. H, p. 46 

1 According to Szilady, op. cit. p. 3, n. 1, following information received from Fraknoi; however, 
the matriculation entry of Pelbartus at the University of Cracow reads: “Gewardus Ladislai de 
Themeshwar,” cf. Album studiosorum Universitatis Cracoviensis , 5 vols., Cracow, 1887-1956, I, p. 
153, anno 1458, and made no further comment on Pelbartus - in spite of the fact that I found several 
entries that gave further notice on either the person or the deeds of the person entered. On the 
1463 date, see B6kesi, art. cit. p. 332, n. 4; the friar himself referred to his student days at Cracow 
in the 101st sermon of his Pomerium de sanctis, while according to P. Szaloczi, “Temesvari Pelbart,” 
Vigilia , 14, Budapest, 1949, p. 72iff., the friar completed his undergraduate studies among the 
upper 25% of his class. Also, E. Kovacs, “Uniwersytet Jagiellonski a kultura wegierska,” The 
University of Cracow and Hungarian cultural relations, Slavica , 4, Debrecen, 1964, p. 

* Hain, Repertorium , n. 12548; Szabo-Hellebrant, op. cit. Ill, no. 5. 

3 Cf. Szilady, op. cit. p. 7, who based his information upon B. de Zalka, “Chronica fratrum minorum 
de observantia provinciae Bosniae et Hungariae,” in F. Toldy, Analecta , I, p. 2 5off., a work I had no 
access to. Also, F. Toldy, A magyar nemzeti irodalom tortenete , A series of lecturies on Hungarian 
literary history, 4th ed., Budapest, 1878, p. 3 if. I am certain that Pelbartus taught at the Franciscan 
house of studies and had nothing to do with the universale gymnasium , founded and supported by 
Matthias at Buda, cf. G. Pray, Annales regum Hungariae , 3 vols., Vienna, 1764, III, p. 315T, and 
H. S. Denifle, Die Universitdten des Mittelalters bis 1400 , Berlin, 1885, 1, 422f., and J. Abel, Egyetemeink 
a kozepkorban , Medieval Hungarian universities, Budapest, 1881, p. 64, n. 31.; Dam, op. cit. p. 26. 

4 W. A. Copinger, Supplement to Hain’s Repertorium bibliographicum , 2 parts in 3 volumes, Milan, 
1950, reprint of the 1895 edition, pt. IT, vol. 2, p. 9, no. 4665. 
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thus he may have become a prominent teacher and author toward the 
end of his life. P. Szaloczi indicated in his study on Pelbartus that the 
latter was elected guardian of the Esztergom house of the Franciscans. 
I was unable to check Szaloczi’s sources of information. We know for 
certain, however, that Pelbartus died on January 19, 1504, at Buda, 
and his confreres looked upon him as a distinguished author and teacher 
who also carried the day against his theological opponents 1 . 

The works of Pelbartus were published and republished outside of 
Hungary, while the Hungarian vernacular portions of this writings 
appeared in and after 1510 in order to remain in private manuscript 
circulation. There seems to be a coincidence between his reappearance 
in Hungary in 1483 and the first printed version of his sermons which 
also appeared in the same year under the care of a Niimberg publisher. 
My view is that the friar had strong contacts with publishing houses and 
printers outside of his native country, and these contacts might have 
been established by personal relationships formed during the earlier 
years. After 1483, his writings were given almost constant attention by 
various foreign printers, thus he had to know at least some of them to 
aim at and secure this success. Had Pelbartus spent the two decades 
behind the secure walls of the Franciscan religious houses at Buda and 
Esztergom following his graduation from Cracow in 1463, I doubt that 
he would have been able to secure foreign publishers for his writings 2 . 

There is no record, however, to underwrite such a hypothesis, 
and my only “clue” in the matter is based on the sudden appearance of 
his writings by non-Magyar printers abroad^. As some of his sermons 
related to the feasts of the great Hungarian saints, a St. Stephen, St. 
Ladislas, St. Elizabeth, etc., contain sharp, cutting remarks on the non- 
Christian, immoral life of King Matthias and his court at Buda and drew 
an unfavorable parallel between the saints and his contemporaries, it 
might seem probable that the king or his courtiers who took offense at 


1 M Et Pelbartus plebians: artus nomine miles // docuit plebem, vicit et hostem, obtinet nomen // . . 
tu nostrae decus gentis, tu gloria nobis //iam credita cemis, et caelum te patria tenet //et Deum 
cum patre Seraphico nobis ora,” quoted by Szilady, op. cit. p. 17. 

2 According to Dam, op. cit. p. 19, Pelbartus taught at the Buda house of studies since the i4£os! 
J. Karacsonyi, Szent Ferenc rendjenek tortenete Magyarorszagon ljll-ig , History of the Hungarian 
Franciscans until 1711, 2 vols., Budapest, 1923, II, p. £6yff., likewise presents little effort in 
explaining how the friar became so important with non-Magyar publishers. Also Szilady, op. cit. 
p. $of. 

3 This assumption is based on the “data of publication” listings provided by Hain, Repertorium , no. 
12SS 1 etc., that proves a definite contact of Pelbartus with his publishers. 
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the unpolished remarks of the simple friar silenced him on the pulpit 
and saw to his expulsion from the realm 1 . 

Two decades, however, form a substantial amount of time in the 
life of any mature and publicly active personage, and it would be rewarding 
to find some solution to lift the cover of darkness from Pelbartus’ 
activities in this period. E. Bekesi asserted his hypothesis that Pelbartus 
did actually remain until 1471 at the University of Cracow, where he 
went through the normal procedure to acquire his doctorate. According 
to Bekesi, Pelbartus may have returned to Hungary in 1471. This 
particular date, however, corresponds with the rebellion in Hungary 
led by the small group of the intelligentsia of the realm against the 
personal and tyrannic reign of King Matthias 2 . As there were constant 
bickerings between the royal court and the Hungarian Franciscans at 
the time, it would not be surprising if Pelbartus, freshly returned from 
his studies abroad, found himself among the dissenters versus the kings. 


1 For text, cf. Toldy, Magyar szentek, p. 3ff., on St. Stephen, p. 32ff., on Prince Emery, p. £9ff., 
on Ladislas the Saint, or p. n6ff., on Elizabeth of Hungary. Text also in F. Brisits, ed., Temesvari 
Pelbart miiveibdl , Selections from the works of Pelbartus, Latin text with Hungarian translations, 
vol. VI of the Magyar irodalmi ritkasagok, ed. L. Vajtho, Budapest, 1931, p. 94ff. Also, Zolnai, op. 
cit. p. 239ff. On King Matthias’ relations with the Franciscans, cf. Monumenta Vaticana Hungariae, 
the correspondence of Matthias Corvinus with the Vatican, Budapest, 1891, ser . 1 , tom. 1, no. 
105; and in V. Fraknoi, ed., Matyas kiraly levelei , The correspondence of Matthias Corvinus, 

2 vols., Budapest, 1893-95, II, p. 2ff. I wish to point out, however, that Pelbartus was a unique 
phenomenon by Hungarian standards only, cf. Denifle, op. cit. I, p. 4i3ff., because his continental 
contemporaries were deeply involved in theological studies and controversies: T. Thinemann, 
“Temesvari Pelbart nemet kortarsai,” The German contemporaries of Pelbartus ,Egyetemes PhilolSgiai 
Kozlony , 44, 1920, p. 73ff., or cf. J. Th. Welter, Vexemplum dans la litterature religieuse et didactique 
de moyen age , Paris-Toulouse, 1927, p. 409ff., and E. Wegerich, “Bio-bibliographischen Notizen 
liber Franziskanerlehrer des 15 jahrhunderts,” Franziskanische Studien , 29, 1942, p. i9off. Although 
Pelbartus played an important role in spreading the cult of the Hungarian saints, cf. his sermon on 
Gdrard of Csanad in Brisits, op. cit. p. io8ff., and in I. de Batthyany, ed., Sancti Gerardi episcopi 
Chanadiensis acta et scripta hactenus inedita , Alba-Carolinae, 1790, p. 362ff., and G. Szekfu’s article 
in the third volume of the Szent lstvan Emlekkonyv , Memorial volumes to King St. Stephen, Budapest, 
1938, he had no influence on the world of Hungarian folk-tales, see J. Bolte and G. Polivka, ed., 
Anmerkungen zu den Kinder und Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm , new ed., 5 vols., Leipzig, I9i5etc., 
V, p. 176fF., no. 23. Karacsonyi, Ferencesrend, II, p. 59off. 

2 Bonfini, Rerum Ungaricarum, IV, p. 40; Homan-Szekfii, op. cit. II, p. $48ff.; Reich, art. cit. p. 
335L Also, J. Horvath, Az irodalmi miiveltseg megoszlasa: magyar humanizmus , Hungarian humanism 
- division in literary culture, Budapest, 1935, p. 147ft* 

3 V. Fraknoi, Magyarorszag es a romai Szentszck , Relations between Hungary and the Holy See, 3 vols., 
Budapest, 1901-03, II, p. i2off. Idem, Matyas levelei, I, p. 1 off. Also, Bonfini, Rerum Ungaricarum, IV, 
p. 47L, and J. Karacsonyi, Magyarorszag egybaztorteneime fobb vonasaiban, An outline of Hungarian 
church history, Veszprem, 1929, p. 4^f. T. Kardos, A magyarorszagi humanizmus kora. The age of 
humanism in Hungary, Budapest, 1955, p. 15off. The cream of the Hungarian intelligentsia belonged 
to the group of conspirators, whose outstanding participant was Janus Pannonius, Bishop of Varad, 
cf. Bonfini, IV, p. 48, and G. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Altertums, 2 vols., 2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1880-81, II, p. 323; G. Takats, “Janus Pannonius," Vigilia, 13, 1948, p. 66off.; J. Hegediis, 



His sermons bear witness to this. It is known about Matthias that he 
endured no criticism by anyone; it is also evident from the king’s 
correspondence with the Holy See that he held little respect for the 
Hungarian mendicants and was deeply disturbed and irritated by their 
petty strife 1 . 

It is possible, therefore, that the royal court ordered the expulsion 
of the friar from the confines of the royal capital, and Pelbartus, an 
eminent graduate of a foreign university, was sent, or went, abroad. 
In the late fifteenth century, Europe still formed an intellectual unit 
that enabled its scholars to seek employment at any of its centers of 
learning 2 . 

The return of Pelbartus to Buda in 1483, on the other hand, might 
have been substantiated by the already referred to publication of his 
first major work by a Niirnberg publisher that same year. This time factor 
coincides exactly with the first official entry of his whereabouts in the 
house annals of the Buda Franciscans. To a Hungarian, publishing his 
own works abroad must have been an extraordinary achievement at 
that time - it still is - and Matthias, softened in his personal attitude by 
his second marriage to Beatrix of Naples in 147^, could have permitted 
Pelbartus’ return on account of the friar’s literary fame established out¬ 
side the realm 3 . The king loved books, appreciated writers, though his 
library contained mostly handwritten works. The art of printing was 
not accepted as yet at the renaissance court of Hungary in the 1470s*. 

“Egy angol humanista levele Janus Pannoniushoz,” The correspondence of an English humanist 
with Janus Pannonius, Akademiai £rtesitd , 14, 1903, p. 4£2ff.; Bekesi, art. cit. p. 242ff.; J. Horvath, 
Magyar humanizmus, p. 7^ff.; Pinter, op. cit. I, p. i47ff. 

1 Matthias to Sixtus IV in 1480: . quod recte ex nulla se processit nisi quia in regimine eorum 

una pars alteri impedimenta non fuit. . .” Fraknoi, Matyas levelei , II, p. if.; idem, Hunyadi Matyas , 
p. 21 iff. 

2 Cf. P. Rado, “Az Immakulata tisztelete a magyar kozepkorban,” Hungarian devotion to the 
doctrine of the Immaculata in the Middle Ages, Uj Ember , Budapest, June 6, 1954.; F. Heer, 
Europaische Geistesgeschichte, Stuttgart, 19^3, p. 24$ff.; W. Goetz, “Renaissance und Antike.” 
Historische Zeitschrift , 112, 1924, p. 237ff. On the personal behaviour of Matthias Corvinus, cf. 
D. Csanky, “A renaissance es Matyas kiddy,” King Matthias and the renaissance, Budapesti Szemle , 
6$, 1891, p. 392ff.; B. Menczer, Commentary on Hungarian Literature , Castrope-Rauxel, 1956, 
p. 15; Matthias’ complaint about the behaviour of the archbishop of Esztergom to the Holy See, 
Dec. 19, 1479, in Monumenta Vaticana, I, p. 1^8; his letters of May 30, 1480, and September, 
1480, to the pope in Fraknoi, Mayas levelei, II, pp. 26 and 49C, respectively; M. Zsilinkszky, 
“Matyas legregibb torteneszei, ” The oldest historians of King Matthias, in Matyas kiraly emlekkonyv , 
Memorial volume to Matthias Corvinus, ed. S. Marki, Budapest, 1902, p. 24iff. 

3 Cf. G. A. Berzeviczy, “Beatrix kiralyne,” Queen Beatrice, wife to Matthias Corvinus, ibid , p. 
1 2 6ff. 

*• Cf. J. Fitz — K. Zolnai, Bibliographia bibliothecae regis Matthiae Corvini , Budapest, 1942; P. Gulyas, 
A konyv sorsa Magyarorszagon , Hungarian bibliographical history, 3 vols., Budapest, 1961, 1 , p. 178fF.; 
idem, Mayas kiraly konyvtara, The library of Matthias Corvinus, Budapest, 1916, p. 3off.; L. Zamba, 



The compilators and copyists of the Hungarian codices in the early 
sixteenth century made heavy use of the works of Pelbartus. Through the 
efforts of the compilator of the trdy- codex, Pelbartus really became in¬ 
fluential in the development of the written vernacular as the sermons 
contained in the codex also necessitated the translations of the pericopae 
into Magyar. It might be of interest to note that within five years of the 
completion of the trdy- codex, the first printed version of the Hungarian 
New Testament appeared in Cracow in i £3 3 1 . 

In this context it is necessary to inquire about the fate of the first 
Hungarian printing press of 1473. Namely, as there was a functioning 
printing shop at Buda by that early date, and its owner printed three 
publications of various lenghts within a short interval of a few months, 
it would be surprising if Pelbartus had made no use of its facilities 2 . 
Evidence points, however, to the early cessation of the printing estab¬ 
lishment in the Hungarian capital, and we may be sure that by the time 
Pelbartus returned to his country, the printing press was no more in 
existence. Judged by the crude letter type and outlay of the Hungarian 
press at that time, it would also be doubtful whether its owner, Andreas 
Hess, had been in a position to provide good work for the writings of 
Pelbartus. Hess, in spite of this German background and having learned 
the trade in Rome, must have been a second rate printer. The cultivated 
taste of the Hungarian humanists of the age indicates that they were 
used to better quality work, and this might be the real reason for Hess’ 
lack of luck with his establishment in Hungary 3 . 

The literary fragments contained in the already referred to codices 
call our attention to other interests. First, their late, relatively speaking 
very late, appearance, as they were copied down and translated from 
earlier, already printed works 4 . Second, the relative smoothness of the 


ed., Bibliotheca Corvina: le bibliotheca di Mattia Corvino re di Ungheria, Budapest, 1937; Beothy, 
op. cit. I, p. i4off. 

1 Cf. Toldy, Magyar szentek , p. IIIfT.; Zolnai, op. cit. p. 243ff.; Pinter, op. cit. I, p. 641, and p. 
67of.; Gyluas, A konyv sorsa Magyarorszagon, II, p. 68ff. 

2 Ibid , I, p. 44ff. Pinter, op. cit. I, p. 468f. V. Fraknoi’s introduction to the facsimile reproduction 
of the 1473 edition of the Chronicon Budense , printed by A. Hess, Budapest, 1900, p. 3ff. The Buda 
Chronicle is the first book printed in Hungary. J. Fitz, “Konig Matthias und der Buchdruck,” 
GutenbergJahrbuch, ed. A. Humpel, Mainz, 1939, p. I28ff. P. Gulyas, AkonyvnyomtatasMagyarorsz agon 
a XV es a XVI szazadban, Budapest, 1931, p. 17ff., - portions of this work appear in a rearranged 
form in the 1961 edition, I, p. i6off. Horvath, Magyar humanizmus , p. i66ff. 

3 J. Abel, Magyarorszagi humanistak es a Dunai Tudos Tarsasag , Hungarian humanists and the Danu- 
bian Association of Scholars, Budapest, 1880; Pinter, op. cit. I, p. 493ff. 

4 Horv&th, Irodalmi miiveltseg , p. 1 26ff. J. M. Bruti, Ungarorum rerum libri IV, ed., with an introduction 
by F. Toldy, in Monumenta Hungariae historica , Scriptores , vol. XII, Pest, 1863. 



Magyar vernacular of the period implies that the Hungarian tongue 
might have been a literary language from a far earlier date. Last, the 
late appearance of the codices might have been due to the unfortunate 
economical and domestic situation in Hungary upon the untimely death 
of Matthias Corvinus in 1490 that led to the Mohacs disaster in 1526. 
Thus, insecure conditions within the realm made any higher and collec¬ 
tive intellectual endeavour such as printing difficult if not impossible. 
This may be also the reason for the lack of a Hungarian printing press 
in the kingdom in the late decades of the fifteenth and the early six¬ 
teenth century, though by 1 ^37 - a time after the bubble of uncertainties 
burst and the permanent Turkish occupancy of the central portion of 
the realm became reality - printing presses were set up and in operation 
within the western remains of Habsburg Hungary. 

The freshness of the written Hungarian vernacular, on the other 
hand, requires some explanation. As early as the mid-eleventh century, 
the Charter of Tihany abbey shows the existence of a developed ver¬ 
nacular, which, in turn, was not used in writing 1 . The late twelfth 
century Magyar literary remains, such as a vernacular translation from 
the official Latin text of an eulogy, “Oratio supra sepulchrum, ” likewise 
bear witness to the versatility of the vernacular, this time in a religious 
context, while portions of the Bible were to appear in Magyar during the 
fifteenth century 2 . 

It was in this tradition that Pelbartus kept up with his sermon 
material. Except the last and we may admit, least successful of his 
writings, the summary of his lectures on the Sentences of Peter Lom¬ 
bard, all of his works deal with sermons prepared and preached on 
various occasions during the ecclesiastical year. As the canons of the 
earliest Hungarian synods revealed the need for preaching in Hungarian, 
the noble friar tried hard indeed to fulfill this obligation on every 
Sunday and greater feasts of the year, though, as it was pointed out 
above, one has the impression that he presented only a new approach 


1 Text in L. Erdelyi, ed., Pannonhalmi Rendtortenet , History of the Benedictines of Pannonhalma, 
12 vols., Budapest, 1902-07, 10, p. 487ff., or in H. Marczali, ed., Enchiridion fontium historiae 
Hungarorum , Budapest, 1901, p. 8 iff. The Hungarian sentence and Magyar phrases used in the Latin 
charter also prove incidentally that the eleventh century Hungarian clergy, including the royal 
chancellor, knew Magyar better than Latin - a problem that constantly faced the Hungarian leaders 
of the Arpadian age, cf. J. Horvath, Arpddkori latinnyelvii irodalmunk stilusproblemai, Stylistic problems 
in the medieval Latin literature of Arpadian Hungary, Budapest, 19^4, p. 3ofif. 

2 Cf. P. Rado, Libri liturgici manu scriptorum bibliothecarum Hungariae y Budapest, 1947, p. 3 iff., 
esp. p. $8; facsimile in Beothy, op. cit. I, p. 108; text in Zolnai, op. cit. p. i6ff., of the “oratio;” 
Pinter, op. cit. I, p. 2$iff., and p. 384ff. 
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rather than new thought in his sermon literature. What he possessed 
was the spirit of the times 1 . 

Pelbartus wrote much - and presumably preached as well - on 
behalf of the Immaculata Conceptio , a religious doctrine not unfamiliar to 
the medieval Hungarian mind. The theme was very real at the time both 
in Hungary and the West. The resolutions of the Council of Basel, 1431, 
and the attitude of pope Sixtus IV necessitated a lively controversy 
on the subject, while at the Hungarian royal court, in the presence of 
Matthias Corvinus, a learned dispute is said to have taken place between 
two Hungarian friars dedicated to the doctrine of the Immaculata . The 
two friars were the Dominican Antal of Zara and the Paulist Michael 
Pannonius 2 . The early education of the king by clerical tutors revealed 
his religious and intellectual interests, though he was not a religious man. 
If he supported the canonization case of Johann Capistrano, his father's 
friend at arms against the invading Turk in 14^6, Matthias did this for 
politics. The king and the friars did not agree on religious matters .3 

1 The Aureum Rosarium theologiae: ad Sententiarum IV libros pariformiter quadri parti turn, Hagenau, 
i£c>3, in Szabo-Hellebrant, op. cit. Ill, no. 114; Dam, op. cit. p. 26f. Szaloczi, art. cit. On the 
early synodical acts to preach in the vernacular, cf. Marczali, Enchiridion, p. Syff., the synod of 
Szabolcs, 1092, and p. mff., the council of Tarczal, 1112, respectively. Also, Welter, op. cit. 

p. 

2 J. Turmel, “Immaculate Conception,” Encyclopaedia for Religion and Ethics , ed. J. Hastings, 13 
vols., reprint of the New York, 1908-26, edition, VII, p. i6^ff. Rado, art. cit. F. Kiihar, Maria 
tiszteletunk a XI es a XII szazadi hazai liturgiaban, Mariology in the 1 ith and 12th century Hungarian 
liturgy, Budapest, 1939; S. Horvath, Mulier amicta sole , Budapest, 1948, p. £3ff.; R. B£kefi, 
A kaptalani iskolak tortenete Magyarorszagon 1540-ig, History of the Hungarian cathedral schools 
until 1 £40, Budapest, 1910, p. 63ff. According to Dam, op. cit. p. 24, Pelbartus may have gained 
his acquaintance with Mariology at the University of Cracow; cf. J. Waldapfel, “Akrakkoi egyetem 
es a magyar s lengyel szellemi elet,” Hungarian-Polish intellectual relations in Cracow, Egyetemes 
Philologiai Kozlony , 69, 1946, p. 26ff.; idem, “Le role de l’universite de Cracovie dans la cultur 
Hongroise,” Annales Universitatis Budapestiensis , sec. phil., £, 1964, p. 3ff.; W. Wislocki, ed., 
Acta rectoralia Universitatis Cracoviensis , Cracow, i893etc., I, no. 32 i£, and no. 3224. See further 
H. Ameri, Doctrina theologorum de immaculata B. V Mariae conceptione tempore concilii Basiliensis, 
Rome, i9£4; A. Aldasy, “Maria tinnepek k^rdese a bazeli zsinaton,” The question of Marilogical 
feasts on the synod of Basel, Katolikus Szemle , 44, 1930, p. 66iff. T. Kardos, “Deakmiiveltseg es 
magyar renaissance,” Latin culture and Hungarian renaissance, Szazadok, 72, 1939, p. 2 9£ff., and 
p. 443ff.; J. Hegediis, “Bartolomeo della Fonte,” Irodalomtorteneti Kozlemenyek , 12, 1902, p. iff. 

3 D&m, op. cit. p. i8ff., and p. 9£f., on the public dispute at the court; Prof. Dam, in referring to 
the two missals now preserved in the Vatican Library of Matthias Corvinus: Rossiana No. 1164, 
dated 1469, and Cod. lat. urb. No. 110, dated 1488, made the note that the Maria-sequentia for 
Dec. 8 in the former MS, and the “imago Immaculate ante canonem inserta” plus the Mass-text 
prescribed by the synod of Basel for the feast in the latter MS bear witness to the religious conviction 
of Matthias Corvinus. I am of the opinion, however, that especially the textus missae ordered by 
the Basel synod, points toward the Hungarian king’s political interests to be gained from the Holy 
See! The correspondence of Matthias with the Vatican, cf. Fraknoi, Maty as levelei , I, p. 2£9f., 
and p. 33£f., and in the Monumenta Vaticana , I, no, 23, clarified a policy that aimed at gaining papal 
support for Matthias* plan to become western Roman emperor - and in order to realize his objective 
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What one may find remarkable about the writings of Pelbartus 
in the vernacular codices is their beautiful Magyar. Whether he actually 
wrote the surviving pieces in Magyar, or if the pieces were transcribed or 
translated from his Latin works is immaterial really. The point is that 
he gave a deep foundation and a forceful push to the slowly developing 
abstract Hungarian thought. That these writings were composed in 
medieval Latin or in budding Magyar meant that they avoked general 
interest: had the tragedy of Mohacs not occurred, the Magyars might 
have reached their long overdue intellectual maturity by the early 
decades of the sixteenth century 1 . 

One is to bear in mind that Pelbartus was not the only person 
composing sermons for all the feasts of the church calendar. He was, 
however, the first and only ecclesiastical writer among his kindred, and 
he learned his “trade” through foreign contacts while living abroad. His 
writings indicate also that he never considered himself a social outcast 
or political exile. He was truly a European who enjoyed the full fledged 
citizenship of the continental scholar 2 . It was in his writings, ideas taken 
from them and translations prepared according to them, that Pelbartus’ 
teaching lived and survived the ages. It was his chief merit, and of his 

Matthias made ready use of any means: he was willing to use the conciliar movement to his own 
adventage, hence the religious theme of the above mentioned 1488 MS! According to Bonfini, 
op. cit. IV, p. 162, Matthias was not a religious man; the king’s political ambitions are amply 
indicated by M. J. Thurocz, Chronica Hungarorum , in J. G. Schwandtner, ed., Scriptores rerum 
Hungaricarum , 3 vols., new ed., Vienna, 1746-48, I, p. 39ff., esp. cc. 66etc. On Thurocz, cf. 
Hain, Repertorium , I, pt. 2, p. 414, no. 15516-18, and Pinter, op. cit. I, p. 444L; Horvdth, Irodalom , 
p. 68 and p. 31 if. On Capistrano, cf. 1 . Dam, “La mission europeenne de saint Jean de Capistran,” 
Ahogy lehet: revue litteraire et culturelle , Paris, March-April, 1956, p. 4ff.; idem, “Capistran and 
Hunyadi,” The Cord, 6, St. Bonaventure, 1956, p. 3ooff., with bibl. on p. 318. 

1 Cf. Dam, op, cit. p. i8ff., and p. 93ff., who commented on the works and lives of a lively Hung¬ 
arian group of intellectuals of the time: Michael of Pannonia, Antal of Zara, Johann of Pozsony, 
Albert of Csanad, Andreas of Pannonia, George Gyorffy alias Coelius Pannonius, etc. It should be 
pointed out here that Michael of Pannonia is not identical with Michael of Hungary, on the latter 
cf. Hain, Repertorium , II, pt. 1, p. 113ff., no. 9043-56 plus Timar’s art. cit. on Oswaldus and the 
bibliography; C. Horvath, “Michael de Hungaria XIII beszede,“ The thirteen sermons by Michael 
of Hungary, Irodalomtorteneti Kozlemenyeh , 5, 1895, p. 129H. Andreas Pannonius was a Carthusian 
monk, cf. Dam, op. cit. p. 39pp.; idem “Andreas Pannonius ferrarai priorsaganak viszontagsagai,” 
The adversities suffered by Andreas of Pannonia as the prior of Ferrara,” Civitas Dei , 1, 1956, p. 
10iff.; S. Antore in Dictionnaire de theologie , 2, col. 2312,; J. Abel, Analecta rerum ad historiam 
renascentium in Hungaria litterarum oputati , Budapest, 1903, p. 15-8ff.; idem, “Andreas Pannonius,” 
Ungarische Revue, 5, 1888, p. 23iff.; Bekesi, art. cit. p. 134L ; J. Horvath, Jr., “Andreas Pannonius,” 
Egyetemes Philologiai Kozlony , 66, 1946, p. 2£7ff.; M. Revesz, “Andreas Pannonius 6s Borino de 
Scala,” ibid , 59, 1935, p. 7^ff. On Gregorius Gyorffy, cf. Stegmiiller, Repertorium , II, p. 363L, 
no. 2623-24, and Eggerer, art. cit. p. 302. Also, I. Varady, La litteratura italiana e la sua influenza in 
Ungheria , Rome, 1934. 

2 A. Zawart, “The History of Franciscan Preaching and of Franciscan Preachers,” Franciscan Studies , 
old. ser., 7, 1928, p. 24iff., esp. p. 333fT. 



followers! - that he finally succeeded in breaking through the intellectual 
trepidity of his countrymen. His works, whether in Hungarian trans¬ 
lation or in printed Latin originals, form a valuable source for the re¬ 
searcher interested in the cultural history of Hungary in the late 
Middle Ages 1 . 

College of Liberal Arts 
Texas University 


1 Pinter, op. cit. I, p. 4$6ff.; Horvdth, Irodalom , p. 229ft .; Horvith, Histoire , p. 44ff. 
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The second tract on insolubilia found in Paris, 
B.N. Lat. 16.617. 

An edition of the text with an analysis <f its contents* 

H. A. G. BRAAKHUIS 


I N his article Some notes on the Mediaeval tract De Insolubilibus , with the 
edition of a tract dating from the end of the twelfth century , which 
appeared in the last volume of this journal 1 , Professor De Rijk has 
called attention 2 to the fact that M. Grabmann in the analysis he gave 3 
of the Parisian manuscript B.N. Lat. 16.617, clearly made a mistake 
where he says* that from f. 46 v up to f. 54 v only one tract De inso¬ 
lubilibus is found. De Rijk found that on f. $o v a new tract on insolubi¬ 
lia begins, quite different from the preceding one, and that it is this 
new tract which ends on f. £4 V . The mistake made by Mgr. Grabmann 
could be made the more easilys, since the beginning of this second tract 
on insolubilia follows directly after the end of the first, without any 
other indication in the manuscript than is usually employed to indicate 

* I would like to give expression here to my feelings of gratitude towards Professor DeRijk. Without 
his encouragement and constant assistance this article could not have been written. Especially I 
owe him thanks for having discussed, after I had made a first attempt to decipher the text, the tract 
in a seminar; his remarks as well as those of the other participants (Miss R. Raymakers, Mr. Th. 
van Huygevoort, Mr. C. Kneepkens and Mr. J. Jamar) elucidated many a difficult passage. At the 
end of my labour I had the* opportunity to inspect the manuscript itself in the Biblioth&que Nationale 
in Paris; this prevented many an erroneous reading, I hope. 

1 L. M. de Rijk, Some notes on the Mediaeval tract De insolubilibus , with the edition of a tract dating from 
the end of the twelfth century , in VIVARIUM, IV (1966), pp. 83-1 15. 

* Op. cit. p. 91. 

3 See M. Grabmann, Die Introductions in logicam des Wilhelm von Shyreswood (j* nach 1267). Literatur- 
historische Einleitung und Textausgabe. ( Sitzungsber. der Bayer. Akad. der Wiss., Phil.-hist. Abt., 
Jahrg. 1937, Heft 10), Miinchen 1937, pp. 15-26. 

4 Grabmann, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

5 Prantl, too, appears to have thought that there was only one tract on insolubilia on ff. 46 V -£4 V , 
for the refers ( Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, Bd. IV, pp. 40-41) to two anonymous tracts 
found in our manuscript, the one of which should be that which runs from Circa tractatum de insolu¬ 
bilibus ( — f. 46 v ) up to Expliciunt obligations magistri W ( = f. 62 v ). 

It is possible that Grabmann has been misled under the influence of Prantl’s view. It is 
remarkable that Leopold Delisle ([Inventaire des manuscrits de la Sorbonne etc., Paris 1870), whom 
Grabmann quotes, in fact, gives the following contents of our manuscript (op. cit., p. 70): Mag. 
Guill. de Shyreswode introductiones in logicam - Ejusdem sincategoreumata (23) - De Insolubilibus 
(46 V )-De sophismatibus ($o v ) — etc. J. R. O’Donnell (The Syncategoremata of William of Sherwood, 
in: Mediaeval Studies III (1941), pp. 46-93) evidently follows (p. 46) the view of Grabmann. 
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a new part or chapter of a work - this in contrastinctidion to the 
beginnings of the surrounding tracts, which are marked by marginal 
notes of a later hand. 

Anyhow, as a result of the critical sense of De Rijk, we know now 
that there are found two tracts on insolubilia in the manuscript in ques¬ 
tion, the first on ff. 46 v -£o v , the second on ff. £o v -£4 v . The purpose 
of this article is to give an edition of the text of this second tract, of 
which De Rijk in his article has given only the exordium 1 . I preface this 
edition by an analysis of the contents of the tract, which I hope will 
make it easier to understand, and by using the material made available 
by De Rijk I shall try to assess its position among the other tracts on 
insolubilia dealt with by him. 

The tract starts with a short exordium , which is full of biblical allusions 
(cf. the apparatus ) and in which our author proudly announces to offer 
for the first time the simple truth about the solution of the insolubilia . 
After that follows the body of the tract itself, which is made up of two 
parts ( tractatus primus and secundus ), the former of which discusses 
questions preliminary to the solution of the insolubilia and has eight 
chapters, while the latter - taking into account the findings of the 
preceding part - deals with the actual solution of the insolubilia and has 
seven chapters. At the beginning of each tractatus 2 the author gives a 
summary of the chapters it contains (see below, p.132 and p. 139). In my 
discussion I shall follow these chapters one by one. 

In the first chapter of the first tractatus the author intends to prove 
“quod terminus nec supponit nec copulat pro eo cuius est pars” 3 4 * * * , or, as he puts 
it at the end of the chapter, that “no proposition states something about 
(refers to) itself”, and that “thus, no proposition-term refers to the 
whole of which it forms part”*. To demonstrate this, he offers three 
arguments regarding the subject-term, the first of which is the most 
important. It runs as follows: anything about which something is stated 
forms an integral parts of what is stated about it; if now the subject-term 
supposits for the utterance of which it forms part, then that utterance 


1 De Rijk, op. cit., p. 91. 

2 For the sake of clarity, I shall refer by the term tractatus to the two parts of our tract, whereas I 
designate by the latter term (tract) the whole of our tract. 

3 See below, text , p. 132 11 - 12 . 

4 Nulla propositio de sefacit sermonem, et sic nullus terminus dicit totum cuius est ; see below text p. 1 33 12 - 13 . 

* est pars integrals ; for this notion, see e.g. William of Shyreswood, lntroductiones in logicam, p. 

3312.14 (ed. Grabmann): partes integrates sunt ex quibus constituitur totum secundum integritatem 

et de hiis nunquam predicatur totum. 
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will state something about itself; consequently one and the same thing 
will form part of itself; and thus the part will be equal with the whole; 
but this is impossible 1 . The importance which the author himself 
attaches to this first argument appears from the fact that the takes pains 
to explain it further. The two other arguments presuppose the first; 
the second starts from the assumption that the subject about which 
something is stated is prior to what is stated about it, the third from the 
assumption that a proposition-term is simpler than the proposition as 
a whole. 

It is evident that the thesis the author defends here is the same as 
that of the so-called restringentes of who Walter Burleigh in his treatise 
De insolubilibus says: “qui dixerunt quod pars numquam potest supponere 
pro toto cuius est pars” 2 3 4 . And also the first argument our author 
produces here to support his thesis shows a remarkable similarity to the 
arguments which are reported* to be advanced by the restringentes in 
proof of their thesis. It is to be noted, however, that our author neither 
mentions this name nor uses the word in the context here, nor does he 
anywhere give the impression that he knows that it is (or can be) used 
in this context. 

In the second chapter the author draws the conclusion, that the 
proposition: ‘ something is said by me', provided nothing is said before, is 
false. 

In the third chapter he adduces three arguments, each of which 
takes the proposition of the preceding chapter as a starting-point and 
then concludes that this proposition must be true. 

To solve this difficulty, our author starts the fourth chapter by 
distinguishing - with Aristotle, as he says - between utterances that 
are numerically the same and utterances that are specifically the same. 
As a matter of fact I have not been able to find this distinction in the 
works of Aristotle, and I doubt whether it is found there at all. Indeed, 
everything seems to indicate that the general distinction between 
“numerically the same ” and “ specifically the same”, which indeed we find 
in Aristotle in several places*, was applied to the domain of speech and 

1 See below text, p. 1 32 22 - 2 *; since I follow the text closely I shall only refer to the text when neces¬ 
sary for the sake of clarity. 

* See De Rijk, op. cit., p. 88; cf. also the quotation (ibid., p. 96) of Ms Paris B.N. Lat. 11.412, 
f. 9 i ra . 

3 See De Rijk, op. cit., ibidem, 

4 For this opposition to ocuto api 0 (juo - to ocut 6 etSei in Aristotle, see Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, 
94 a 3£-40; cf. especially Topica I, 103 a 8-10. 
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logic by our author himself 1 . It is this distinction that is the pivot on 
which the simplex veritas of our author hinges. By employing it he states 
first that the proposition of the second chapter (‘ something is said by me 1 ) 
and, in general, any proposition stated twice, is not numerically the 
same but only specifically, and next that, although it is impossible that a 
proposition-term supposits for the proposition which is numerically 
the same as that of which it forms part, it is quite possible that a propo¬ 
sition-term supposits for a proposition which is specifically the same as 
the proposition of which it forms part. Having stated these two points, 
our author explains his point of view further: when the proposition: 
‘ something is said by me 1 is stated twice, the first time it will be false, but 
the second time it will be true, for then the subject-term of it refers to 
the proposition stated the first time; and thus, it is not a proposition 
that is numerically the same that will be false and true at the same time, 
but only a proposition that is specifically the same, and this does not 
form a difficulty. 

The author seems to intend the end of this further explanation at 
the same time as a refutation of the first argument of the third chapter, 
that is to say he does not refute the argument itself, but only attacks its 
value as a counter-argument. The fact namely that the proposition which 
our author had stated to be false, appears to be true in the conclusion 
of that argument, does not form a real difficulty in his opinion, for the 
two are only specifically the same. 

He explicitly deals with the other arguments of the third chapter 
in the same way. Before doing so, he has already raised the question how 
it is that numerically different propositions such as ‘ something is said by 
me stated twice happen to be at the same time false and true, whereas 
such is not the case with numerically different propositions such as 
‘ Socrates is running 1 stated twice. He answers in a rather intricate passage, 
in which one has to tell the two groups well apart 2 , that the reason is 
that in the first group of propositions the subject-term is common to 
complex and non-complex things (i.e. ‘ aliquid 1 in the proposition 
‘ aliquid dicitur a me 1 stated the first time = aliquid , but ‘ aliquid 1 in the 
same proposition stated the second time = aliquid dici a me, which is 
namely the whole proposition stated the first times), which is not the 

1 So in the sixth chapter of this first tractatus (see below, text pp. i 36 2 ?-1 3 7 23 ) he takes pains to explain 
this distinction further by defending it against some objections. And in the same chapter even the 
possibility is left open that Aristotle uses this distinction in the domain concerned in a different way 
than our author himself uses it! (cf. below, p. 116). 

2 See text, p. 1 3419-25. 

3 Cf. text p. 133 16 and p. 13413-15. 
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case with the second group. Therefore within the first group it is quite 
possible to verify the one proposition for the other, whereas this is 
impossible within the second group; consequently, when a proposition 
of the latter group is false, it will be false when it is repeated as well. 

Having finished the exposition of the fourth chapter, on which I 
have dwelt at some lenght, because it is here that our author offers one 
of the key-arguments of his solution of the insolubilia , I would like to 
call attention to a certain resemblance between the view taken here by 
our author and the type of solution called transcasus by Walter Burleigh, 
of which he says: w et est transcasus quando aliqua propositio mutatur a 
veritate in falsitatem, vel econverso . To this subject I shall have to 
return later 1 2 . 

The fifth chapter is devoted to the proof of the first statement of 
the fourth chapter, i.e. that a proposition stated twice is not numerically 
the same. This proof is based on the successive character of speech, 
for it is assumed that nothing that is successive, once having taken place, 
returns as numerically the same. Having proved this for speech in 
pronunciation, our author proves the same for the two other of the 
three kinds into which, following Boethius, he distinguishes speech, 
namely speech in the mind, in writing, and in pronunciation. These 
proofs, of which that for speech in the mind is rather ample, are based 
on the same assumption. At the end of the chapter he gives the reason 
why he has given the proof that a sentence does not return as numerically 
the same for each of the three kinds of speech separately. For it is within 
these three kinds, he says, that the radices of the insolubilia are generally 
put, the first of which proceeds from the act of writing, the second 
from the act of speaking, the third from the act of understanding*. 

In the sixth chapter the author faces two objections which are 
raised against the statement that a proposition stated twice is not 


1 See De Rijk, op. cit ., p. 89. 

2 See below, p. 127. 

2 We may notice that the view of the so-called radices offered here by our author differs from the 
views we find in the tracts discussed by De Rijk. As far as we can ascertain, in those four tracts 
the three radices (or species ) of the insolubilia are in no way connected with the distinction between 
the three kinds of speech. Perhaps of those four tracts the Insolubilia Monacensia show the greatest 
resemblance with our author’s point of view. In this tract scriptura (example: ‘ propositio scripta in 
hoc folio est falsa') is discussed separately (see De Rijk, op. cit., pp. 113-114) as a subdivision of the 
second of the three species into which its author distinguishes the insolubilia: (1) those proceeding 
ex actu hominis (among which ex actu dicendi , e.g. me dicere falsum ), (2) those proceeding ex officio 
rods, and (3) those proceeding ex essentia insolubilis (e.g. ‘aliquid non est verum pro se ’). Thus, we see 
that the propositions given by the author of our tract as examples of the three radices are considered 
by the author of the Insolubilia Monacensia, too, as representing the three different kinds of insolubilia. 



numerically the same. The first objection, which asserts that a propo¬ 
sition stated twice has to be numerically the same, since it shows a 
greater resemblance than is shown by two propositions that are only 
specifically the same, is rejected by our author, because, with reference 
to a passage of Aristotle, he holds it quite possible that things, without 
being numerically the same, show a resemblance that is more than only 
specific. He adduces the instance of two different individuals which 
belong to the same species and possess besides the same quality. The 
second difficulty which is raised is just the opposite of the first, since it 
argues that Aristotle seems to regard it as possible that a sentence or 
opinion that is numerically the same, is both true and false, and that 
since such a thing does not occur simultaneously, it therefore seems to be 
possible that a numerically the same proposition is accepted in a two¬ 
fold sense i.e. true and false) at different times. Tackling this objection 
our author answers that the passage cited does not represent one of 
Aristotle’s own opinions, but only an objection faced by him. This is 
indeed the case in the passage concerned ( Categ . 4a2i-bi9). Our 
author, however, — and I consider this significant of the view taken by 
our author concerning the solution of the insolubilia, as I have said 
already 1 - also leaves open the possibility that Aristotle equates ‘ numer¬ 
ically the same ’ with ‘ more than specifically the same’, which our author 
himself definitely does not, as we have seen a moment ago. Proceeding 
from this supposition, our author does not only dispose of the objection 
raised, for in that case the argument entirely falls in with the point of 
view of our author, namely that propositions which are more than spe¬ 
cifically the same, but not numerically the same (in casu a proposition 
stated twice), can be the one true, the other false. But, proceeding from 
this supposition, our author is also able to apply to a sentence what Aris¬ 
totle observes about substance, namely, that “it is a distinctive mark of 
substance, that while remaining numerically one and the same, it is 
capable of admitting contrary qualities, the modification taking place 
through change in the substance itself ” 2 . For it is this appliance, in fact, that 
entirely in contrast with Aristotle’s intention, our author appears to 
use at the end of this chapter. 

In the seventh chapter the second statement of the fourth chapter is 
proved, namely that is it quite possible for a proposition-term to sup- 
posit for a proposition which is specifically the same as the proposition 
of which it forms part, or as our author formulates it here, that one 


1 Cf. above, p. 114, n. 1. 

* I quote the Oxford translation (underlining is mine). 



proposition can refer to another which is numerically but not specifically 
different. To prove this, our author states that it is possible to speak 
about anything whatever, provided that two requirements are met, 
namely that the subject about which something is said is simpler than, 
and therefore naturally prior to, what is said about it. The two require¬ 
ments our auther claims here are the same as the assumptions he had 
required for the second and third argument of the second chapter (see 
above p. 113). Now, just as it is possible that of two individual things which 
are specifically the same, the one is prior in time to the other, this is 
possible for two propositions that are specifically the same; and therefore, 
since what is prior in time is naturally prior, the later proposition can 
refer to the prior. 

In the second half of the chapter our author states as his opinion 
that it was the ignorance of the numerical difference between a proposi¬ 
tion stated twice that caused error and discord concerning the insolubilia . 
Consequently, once having realized this numerical difference, he has 
superseded all the attempts at solution made before him. This numerical 
difference and yet specific identity, he continues, is also the reason 
why in the discussion of insolubilia the term rejlexio , and not circulatio 
is used, the former being a return to what is specifically the same, the 
latter to what is numerically the same as the starting-point 1 . This is the 
only place, where our author directly hints at what he considers to be 
the definition of an insolubile. 

In chapter eight the objection is raised that, in contradistinction to 
the thesis of the second chapter, it seems to be possible that a proposition 
refers to itself from the beginning. For when on two spots of a wall two 
persons write down at the same moment the proposition ‘something is 
being written on the wall\ then it happens, since the first proposition (a) 
is referring, as it seems, to the second (b) and the second (b) to the first 
(a), that a from the beginning refers to itself. Strictly speaking, our 
author does not refute this objection. Sticking to what he had said in 
the seventh chapter, he simply states that only in case the one propo¬ 
sition is prior to the other ( a prior to b ; or: b prior to a), it is possible 
that the one refers to the other (b to a ; or: a to fc). And he goes on to 
give two arguments which merely show that in case the two propositions 
are simultaneous, it is impossible for someone to understand that they 
refer to each other ( b to a and a to b). Assuming that the two are 


1 For the word ‘circulatio* in this context one might compare Iacobus de Gostynin, Theoreumata 
etc.,: in intellectione nostri intellectus non est perfecta circulatio seu reditio (see Lexicon mediae 
et injimae Latinitatis Polonorum y s.v.). 



simultaneous, it is possible, indeed, that someone should imagine a to 
be prior to b and from its point of view, it is true, b can refer to a, and 
also the reverse (i.e. when he imagines b to be prior to a, then from 
his point of view a can refer to b) ; but it is impossible for one and the 
same person to consider a to be prior to b and simultaneously b to be 
prior to a> and therefore to consider b to refer to a and the reverse 
(i.e. a to refer b). And even assuming that the two proportions should 
refer to each other, then for each of them there should be a regressus ad 
infinitum ; but for no one it is possible to understand infinite things and 
consequently to understand that a refers to b and b to a. 


In the second tractatus , which is devoted to the solution of the insolu- 
bilia on the basis of what has been said in the first tractatus , our author 
confines himself to the treatment of what he considers to be the most 
difficult of all insolubilia , viz.: ‘ what I am saying is false' (‘ego dicofalsum'). 
First, he undertakes to refute three arguments, which, he says, are 
usually brought up concerning this insolubile. This takes up the first 
three chapters; next he considers and solves the Aristotelean form of 
argument. 

In the first chapter the first of the usual arguments, a syllogism, 
is dealt with. The author sets out to prove that the proposition: ‘ what 
I am saying is false 9 has to be false 1 , for, provided that someone starts 
by saying ‘ what I am saying is false' , this proportion cannot be verified 
for itself, because it does not refer to itself, nor is there any other 
statement for which it could be verified. But, he continues, when this 
proposition is false, then its contradictory opposite: 7 am saying nothing 
that is false' (‘nullum falsum dico') must be true. And taking this propo¬ 
sition as major-premiss, one could syllogize as follows: 7 am saying 
nothing that is false; but this is false; therefore it is not this what I am saying' 2 . 
It is this syllogism that our author solves by showing that it is a para - 
logismus secundum quid et simpliciter of the first of the two kinds he 
distinguishes^. To demonstrate this, he gives two arguments from which 
it appears that the proposition: 7 am saying nothing that is false' (the 
major-premiss of our syllogism) does not refer to the proposition: 


1 This argument runs approximately in the same way as that concerning the proposition: *something 
is said by me ’ offered in the second chapter of the first tractatus. 

2 The word ‘t/iis* (‘/ioc’) of the minor-premiss and the conclusion refers to the proposition: ‘what 
I am saying is false ’. 

3 For these two kinds of the paralogismus secundum quid et simpliciter , one might compare the Summa 
sophisticorum elencorum (ed. De Rijk, Logica Modernorum Vol. I), p. 371 6 - 12 . 
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‘ what I am saying is false (which is indicated by the minor-term of the 
syllogism) 1 . The first of these two arguments is based on the thesis that 
in an affirmation and its negation the same thing is spoken of because of 
their being contradictory 2 3 4 * ; but the affirmation ('what I am saying is false 9 ) 
does not refer to itself ( i.e . to this proposition: 'what I am saying isfalse’)* ; 
therefore also the negation ('I am saying nothing that isfalse 9 ) does not 
refer to this proposition 'what I am saying isfalse 9 . The second argument is 
based on the thesis that the subject about which something is said is 
prior to what is said about it*; but the two propositions under discus¬ 
sion are equal in kind because of their being contradictory, and thus 
the conclusion is the same as that of the first argument. 

On the strenght of this .proof our author continues by saying that 
consequently the term false 9 of the proposition 7 am saying nothing that 
isfalse 9 does not refer to the proposition 'what I am saying isfalse 9 and 
that therefore strictly speaking the proposition 7 am saying nothing that 
isfalse 9 has to be understood as 7 am saying nothing else that isfalse but 
this 9 ('nullum aliudfalsum ah hoc dicitur a me 9 ). And thus the syllogism in 
question is, indeed, a paralogismus secundum quid et simpliciter , in such 
a way that the medium has a restricted sense in the major-premiss, but 
is not restricted in the minor-premiss. The following figure may clarify 
this: 


'nullum falsum (aliud ah hoc) dico M(d) - T 

hoc est falsum t - M 

ergo hoc non dico 9 t - 7 , 

in which T is the maior extremitas , t the minor extremitas, M the medium and 
(d) the determinate, which is only understood. 

In the second chapter a syllogism of the second figure is dealt 
with, which also starts from the contradiction of the proposition 'what 
1 am saying isfalse 9 , viz. 7 am saying nothing that isfalse 9 , as a major-premiss 
and then draws the conclusion that the proposition 'what I am saying is 
false 9 is not false. After its reduction to the first figure our author shows 


1 It will be remembered that the former proposition is the contradiction of the latter. 

2 For this thesis, see Aristotle De Interpr ., 17 334-37 and the comments of Boethius on this passage 
(cfr. the discussion devoted to this topic and its bearing on the theory of fallacy by L. M. de Rijk, 
Logica Modernorum. A contribution to the history of early terminist logic. Vol. I: On the twelfth century 
theories of fallacy, Assen 1962, pp. 2 g ff.). 

3 This had been proved by our author in the beginning of this chapter, cfr. above, p. 118. 

4 On this thesis also the second argument of the first chapter of the first tractatus had been based, 

cfr. above, p. 113 and also p. 117. 
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it to be a paralogismus secundum quid et simpliciter similar to that of the 
first chapter. 

In the third chapter our author deals with an enthymema, which 
taking as its starting-point the proposition 7 am saying nothing that is 
false 9 , infers that therefore I am not making this false statement (in 
which ‘ this false statement 9 indicates the proposition: *what I am saying 
is false 9 ). This argument seems to be correct, since the universal propo¬ 
sition which serves as a starting-point seems to include the particular one 
which is inferred. To solve this argument the author applies to the 
proposition ‘what I am saying is false 9 a distinction he brought up in the 
fourth chapter of the first tractatus 1 (where this distinction was used in 
connection with the proposition *something is said by me 9 ) 9 namely that 
the proposition stated the first time is false, but stated the second time 
is true, since in the latter case it refers to the proposition stated the 
first time. Therefore the contradiction (a) of the former (a) will be 
true, but the contradiction ( b ) of the latter (/ 3 ) will be false 2 3 . Now the 
proposition which serves as a starting-point of the argument is the 
contradictory opposite of the proposition ‘what I am saying is false 9 
stated the first time; therefore it is a. However, the proposition which 
is inferred (7 am not saying this false one 9 ) is not a particular one included 
in a, since a does not refer to a (this was shown by our author in the 
first chapter of the second tractatus 3 ), whereas the proposition which is 
inferred was explicitly required to refer to a. The proposition which is 
inferred is therefore a particular one included in b (since b as contra¬ 
diction of /? refers to a), and since b is false, also the proposition inferred 
must be false. In this way he proves the argument to be incorrect, since 
the universal proposition from which it starts does not include the 
particular one which is inferred. 

In the fourth chapter the author discusses the form of argument 
which, as he sees it, Aristotle uses concerning the insolubilia. The 
procedure of our author is truly remarkable. He states that this Aristo- 
telean form is the insolubile which is offered when Socrates swears that 
he forswears himself: assuming that he swears a true oath, it would 
follow that he forswears himself; and assuming that he forswears 
himself, it would follow that he swears a true oath. However, our 
author goes on to say that he only supposes this to be the Aristotelean 
form, basing himself on the following passage of Aristotle: “nor if a 

1 See above, p. 114. 

2 The names a and b have been given by the author, a and ft by me. 

3 See above, pp. 118-119. 
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man keeps his oath in this particular instance or in this particular 
respect, is he bound also to be a keeper of oaths absolutely” 1 . From this 
passage it appears, our author says, that the conclusion of the paralogism 
intended by Aristotle is that Socrates swears rightly (keeps his oath). 
Now this conclusion is only reached in the argument mentioned above, 
when it is assumed that he forswears himself. Therefore, our author 
concludes, this is what according to Aristotle must be assumed. But, 
as our author now stresses, in that part of the argument which starts 
from the assumption that Socrates forswears himself, it is impossible 
to reach the following argumentation: 'he keeps his oath (swears rightly) 
in this particular respect; therefore he keeps his oath (swears rightly )’ and it is 
equally impossible even to arrive at the proposition: 'he swears rightly 
in this particular respect’, but this is the very proposition from which 
Aristotle starts in the passage cited. To solve this difficulty, our author 
concludes that Aristotle does not mean this proposition to be taken in 
the literal sense but that he really means it to be taken as follows: 
'that Socrates forswears himself is true’. That these two propositions have 
the same meaning is shown by our author in the following way: 'to 
swear rightly in this particular respect ’ is the same as 'this is sworn rightly’, 
and since what is rightly sworn is true, 'this is sworn rightly ’ is the same 
as 'this is true’, and this is also true in the case that 'this’ signifies 'that 
Socrates forswears himself ’. 

In the fifth chapter our author evolves the whole argument which 
in his view Aristotle intended in the passage quoted in the previous 
chapter. It runs as follows: 'that Socrates forswears himself is true; and 
Socrates swears that Socrates forswears himsef; therefore what Socrates swears 
is true’ . This argument is not a proper deduction, our author points out, 
since it is a paralogism secundum quid et simpliciter . 

Thus we see that the argument which our author offers by a 
remarkable example of expositio reverentialis as the Aristotelean one, 
appears to be, in fact, only the second part of the insolubile mentioned 
above, viz. that part 2 which is inferred when it is assumed that Socrates 
forswears himself. It is surprising that our author only shows this part 
to be a paralogism and does not discuss the other part at all. Therefore, 
although our author does not say so explicitly, the main point of the 
discussion devoted to the insolubile in question seems to be the following: 
in order to solve this insolubile one has to assume that Socrates for- 

1 Soph. El., 180 a38-39: out’ ei euopxei t68s rj t fj8e, avayxT) xoci euopxeTv. I quote the Oxford- 
translation, which however does not fit very well here. 

* See below, text, p. i42 I2 -*3. 



swears himself 1 , but to reject the argument based on this (namely the 
second part) as it a is paralogism. 

That the argument concerned is a paralogism is shown by our 
author in the following way. He begins his explanation by stating that 
the question: “does he swear rightly or does he forswear himself?”, 
when Socrates swears that he forswears himself, is equivalent to the 
question; “is it true that Socrates forswears himself or is it false?”. 
Now, in the preceding chapter it was shown that Aristotle assumes: 

‘that Socrates forswears himself is true' 2 * 4 . What Socrates swears, however, 
is false, as the explanation of the question: “does he swear rightly or 
does he forswear himself?” as given above shows more clearly*. Therefoie 
the proposition: * that Socrates forswears himsef ’ as assumed by Aristotle, 
and the same proposition as sworn by Socrates, are not numerically 
the same, since the former proposition is true and the latter false. Now, 
in the argument under discussion the subject-term of the major-premiss 
is the former proposition, while the latter serves as the predicate-term 
in the minor-premiss. Therefore the medium in the argument is not the 
same, although this may seem so, since the two propositions (‘ that 
Socrates forswears himself ’) are very close of expression (proxima dictione), 
since they are more than specifically the same. Having thus shown that 
the argument is a paralogism, our author explains the secundum quid et 


1 That one has to assume this, according to our author, may appear from text p. i42 2 3- 26 ; also 
p. 14315-16 can be explained only, when the presumption has been made that Socrates forswears 
himself (cf. below, n. 3). 

2 This passage (below text , p. i43 12 - 15 ) needs some more explanation. For here Sortem periurare est 
verum, which is what Aristotle assumes - as is said here and was said in the fourth chapter - is 
regarded as equivalent with bene iurat, while in the fourth chapter it was said that Aristotle assumes 

periurat, which is regarded as equivalent here with Sortem periurare est falsum. One could therefore 
get the impression that our author contradicts here what he had said in the fourth chapter and that 
he intends, perhaps, to say here that Aristotle assumes bene iurat. This, however, is not the case. 
The meaning of the question: U aut bene iurat, aut periuratV', as asked with relation to the proposition: 

4 Sortes iurat se periurare' is, we are told, the following: “Sortes iurat se(= Sortem) periurare, aut 
periurat se (= Sortem) periurare?”, which is the same as: “verumest se (== Sortem) periurare, aut 
falsum est se (= Sortem) periurare?”. We see, thus, that in this question 4 Sortem periurare' denotes 
what is sworn, rightly or wrongly, by Socrates. But in the proposition: * Sortem periurare est verum', 
which is said to be assumed by Aristotle, 4 Sortem periurare' denotes the ‘ periurat' of the question 
“aut bene iurat, aut periurat?”, and, accordingly, it denotes the case that Socrates forswears himself 
and presupposes, therefore, that Aristotle does assume periurat. It evidently appears that there are 
two different propositions saying both of them: ‘Sortem periurare est verum' . And although, indeed, 
our author seems to identify these two propositions, he points out at any rate the difference between 
*Sortem periurare' which is sworn by Socrates, and ‘Sortem periurare' which is given by Aristotle; 
and later on (text, p.143 20 ), he repeats explicitly that Aristotle assumes periurat. 

2 When it is assumed that Socrates forswears himself, this means that Socrates forswears himself 
that he forswears himself ( periurat se periurare) (cf. the preceding note), and thus it means that what 
Socrates swears, namely that he forswears himself, is not true. 
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simpliciter character of the argument. He points out that, whereas in the 
major-premiss the medium is used absolutely, in the minor-premiss it 
has a restricted sense. For, as was shown in the first chapter of the first 
tractatus 1 , when Socrates says: “by God, I forswear myself”, the term 
‘I forswear myself’, since it forms part of this oath, cannot refer to this 
same act of forswearing, but it refers to any other oath than just this one. 
Therefore, by virtue of this term: ‘Iforswear myself , the proposition: 
‘Socrates swears that he forswears himself’ is not stated without some 
delimitation, but has to be understood as stated 2 in the following 
restricted sense: Socrates swears that he forswears himself by an other 
oath than this one. 

At this place an annotation is found in the margin of our manuscript 
explaining that the presumption must be made that no other oath 
preceded. And, although our author does not say so in connection with 
this insolubile, this presumption is necessary, since otherwise the propo¬ 
sition: ‘Socrates swears that he forswears himsef’ could refer to that 
preceding oath and, accordingly, would not be necessarily false. 

To conclude our treatment of the discussion which the author 
devoted to this insolubile , I give the following figure illustratinghis view 


of the so-called Aristotelean argument: 


‘Sortem periurare est verum 

^/Arlst. J 

Sortes iurat Sortem periurare 

t M(d) S0CI ■ 

ergo iurat verum’ 

t T. 


Our author continues this chapter by stating that the insolubile 
resulting from the proposition: ‘ what I am saying is false’ must be solved 
in the same way as the previous insolubile. To the question: “is what I 
am saying true of false?”, one has to answer (and our author states this 
time explicitly that this is the assumption required), ‘what I am saying is 
false’, but not the argument drawn from this proposition, namely 
4 that what I am saying is false, is true; and I am saying that what I am saying is 
false; therefore what I am saying is true’ . For it appears that the medium of 
this argument is not the same in the major-premiss as in the minor- 
premiss, because the proposition: ‘what I am saying is false’ as stated the 
first time (= a) is false, if nothing is stated for which it could be verified, 


1 See above, p. 11 2. 

2 That the passage concerned (pp. 14329-1441) is to be interpreted in such a manner, may appear 
when one compares the similar passage on p. 14432-33. 
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since it cannot be verified for itself 1 ; but when stated the second time 
(b) it will be true, for then it is verified for the former (a), which is 
numerically different from b 2 . It is here, that our author attacks the 
point of view of those who answer to the question: “is what I am saying 
true of false?”, that nothing is said, which, as is known, is the point of 
view of the cassantes 3 . He rejects this view on the ground that when I 
say this (namely the proposition: 4 what I am saying is false), I do say 
something. Hereafter, our author repeats that the proposition: 4 what 
I am saying is false 1 when stated the first time is false, basing himself this 
time on the authority of Aristotle, according to whom one has to answer 
to the question concerned, that what I am saying is false. It appears, thus, 
our author concludes, that the proposition a and the proposition 
assumed by Aristotle, which is b (for in the reply of Aristotle it is the 
same proposition: 4 what I am saying is false 1 which is said, but now 
stated the second time) are not numerically the same, the former being 
false, the latter true. 

Now, in the major-premiss of the above-mentioned argument the 
subject-term is the proposition b , whereas the predicate-term in the 
minor-premiss is the proposition a. Finally our author remarks that the 
medium in the minor-premiss is not stated without a delimitation, but 
that it should be understood in a restricted sense*. 

To conclude I give here the figure of the argument in question: 

4 me dicerefalsum est verum M b T 

et dico me dicerefalsum t M(d) a 

ergo dico verum 1 t 7. 

In the sixth chapter the argument is put forward which, given the 
proposition: 4 what I am saying is false 1 , answers to the question: “is 
what I am saying true or false?” by assuming that what I am saying is 
false (which our author had insisted on in the previous chapter); on the 
basis of this assumption the argument leads to the conclusion that I am 
not saying what is false, which conclusion seems to be opposed to what 
had been assumed. According to our author, however, the conclusion 
is not opposed to the proposition: ‘what I am saying is false 1 given as an 

1 The same was already said in the first chapter of the second tractatus , see above, p. 118. 

2 Here is applied what has been said in the fourth chapter of the first tractatus, see above, p. 114. 

3 See De Rijk, article quoted ( Some notes), pp. 87, 88, 95, and the Insolubilia Monacensia, passim. 

4 Here, too, an annotation is found in the margin saying that the presumption must be made that 
I did say previously anything else that is false. This time, however, this annotation seems to be 
rather superfluous, since our author had mentioned this presupposition explicitly this time, see 
below, p. 144*3.14. 
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answer to the above question. On the contrary, it follows from this 
but is opposed only to the proposition: ‘what / am saying is false' as 
stated in the beginning. 

That in the view of our author the latter does not afford any 
difficulty may be explained in the following way. According to him the 
proposition: ‘ what I am saying is false' as stated in the beginning can only 
be verified for another proposition, i.e. it is only by means of another 
proposition that it becomes true that what I am saying is false, and thus, 
assuming that no other proposition was stated, one is able to state that I 
am not saying what is false 1 . 

In the seventh and last chapter our author explains the reason why 
it is more difficult to solve the insolubilia than the other paralogisms 
secundum quid et simpliciter. The reason is that in the insolubilia the two 
portions of speech which act as the medium, are more close of expres¬ 
sion than those constituting the medium of the other paralogisms, since 
in the latter case the restrictive determitation is explicitly expressed, 
while in the case of the insolubilia this delimitation (viz. other than 
exactly this ) is not expressed explicitly, but is only understood (sub- 
intelligitur ). 


As appears from the analysis of the contents of the tract, our author 
does not follow the method that seems to have been popular among 
writers on insolubilia 2 , namely that of discussing the various manners 
of solution proposed by others dealing with the same subject and then 
explicitly professing oneself to be an adherent to one of these, or yet 
another manner of solution. Therefore, it may be useful to try to 
characterize the solution of the insolubilia proposed by our author. 

Firstly, it is clear that the solution proposed is a so-called solutio 


1 For my explanation of the opinion of our author, one might compare William Burleigh’s, De 
insolubilibus , in which he reports the explanation of the same argument as our author discusses 
here as given by those who reply to the insolubilia by means of transcasus (see De Rijk, op. cit., p. 89) : 
et quando fit processus sic: si dico falsum, ergo falsum est me dicere falsum, dicitur (sc. by those 
who defend the transcasus) quod verum; si dico falsum, falsum est me dicere falsum in illo tempore 
pro quo dico falsum et conceditur quod non dico falsum in illo tempore, sed dico falsum in tempore 
sequenti. Ideo non plus concluditur nisi quod dico falsum in isto tempore (sc. tempore sequenti) 
et non dico falsum in alio tempore. 

2 Of the four tracts De Rijk has dealt with (op. cit.), three follow this method, namely Walter 
Burleigh’s, B.N. Lat. 16.617 (the first tract), and B.N. Lat. 11.412. A well-known example is 
further the discussion Paul of Venice devoted to the insolubilia in his logica Magna , ed. Venice 1499, 
ff. i92 rl> sqq. (Cf. Bocheriski, Formale Logik y Freiburg/Miinchen 19^6, pp. 277-292). 
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secundum quid et simpliciter , or as it is also called 1 , the solutio Aristotilis. 
Not only does our author explicitly reckon 2 the insolubilia among the 
paralogisms secundum quid et simpliciter , but, what is more important, in 
the actual solution he also appears to proceed in the very manner which 
is reported 3 4 * to be that of the solutio secundum quid et simpliciter. He assumes 
that the proposition ‘ ego dicofalsum’ is false when it is first uttered*, and 
demonstrates that the arguments which are built on this assumption 
and infer a conclusion that is in contrast with this assumption, are 
paralogisms secundum quid et simpliciter 5. 

As we have seen above 6 * 8 * , our author, in the first chapter of the first 
tractatus , defends a thesis which is the same as that defended by the 
restringentes , namely that a proposition-term cannot supposit for the 
proposition as a whole of which it forms part. This thesis is used in the 
actual solution to explain the secundum quid of the paralogisms which 
the arguments drawn from the falsehood of the proposition ‘ ego dico 
falsum’ are shown to be?. For, basing himself on this thesis, our author 
says that when he states the proposition ‘ ego dicofalsum’ this proposition 
has to be understood as ‘ ego dico aliudfalsum ab hoc*. Now this is exactly 
the point of view taken by the restringentes , who state, as we are told^, 
that in the proposition ‘ ego dicofalsum’ (or: ‘Sortes dicitfalsum’) the term 
falsum’ is restricted in that it supposits for a proposition other than 
this one. We could say, therefore, that our author interpretes the 
solutio secundum quid et simpliciter in such a manner that the view of the 
restringentes is incorporated in it. It may be useful to call attention here 
to the fact that we know from the tract De insolubilibus in B.N. Lat. 


1 In the tract De insolubilibus in B.N. Lat. 11.412, see De Rijk, op. cit p. 9s . 

* In the seventh chapter of the second tractatus , see (text) p. i4£«- 10 , cf. above, p. 12$. 

3 See B.N. Lat. 11.412 (De Rijk op. cit., p. 9$): si vero solvetur per solutionem Aristotilis, dicetur 
quod falsa est simpliciter et in argumentatione sequente proponetur fallacia secundum quid et 
simpliciter. 

4 So in the first and fifth chapter of the second tractatus (text, pp. i 3925.29 and 144 6 ); as we have seen 
(cf. above pp. 121-122) he states the same with regard to the insolubile of Socrates swearing that 
he forswears himself. 

s So in II 1, 2 and $. 

6 Above, p. 113. 

1 See II 1, and 2, where he says that the contradiction of ‘e#o dicofalsum * does not refer to this 
proposition, since this proposition does not refer to itself (text, p. 14020 sqq.): and II £, where he 
says that the medium in the minor-premiss of both arguments he discusses has to be understood 
in a restricted sense (text, pp. 14325.1442 and p. 14431-34). 

8 See II 7, (p. i4£ l6 - 17 ): and also the places mentioned in the preceding note. In p. 14327-28 he expli¬ 

citly refers to the thesis of I 1. 

* See De Rijk, op. cit., p. 88 (Walter Burleigh) and p. 96 (B.N. Lat. 11.412.) 
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11.412 that such an interpretation of the solutio secundum quid et sim - 
pliciter actually existed 1 . 

There is yet a third characteristic of the solution proposed by our 
author. This is the fact that he applies to the proposition 'ego dicofalsum ’ 
what he had said in the fourth chapter of the first tractatus 2 3 * concerning 
the proposition * aliquid dicitur a me’, namely that when this proposition 
is stated twice, the first time it will be false, but the second time it will be 
trues. It will be clear that this thesis presupposes that of the restriction 
for when stated the first time the proposition is false, because no other 
false proposition was stated before, while stated the second time the 
proposition is true, because it then refers to the proposition stated the 
first time, which was false*. 

I have already* called attention to a certain resemblance between 
this thesis of our author and the manner of solution called transcasus by 
Walter Burleigh. Let me illustrate this resemblance here somewhat 
further. Transcasus is defined as the transition of the same proposition 
from being true into being false, or the reverse 6 7 , which does not seem 
to differ very much from our author’s above-mentioned thesis. The main 
point of the solution by means of transcasus seems to be the fact that the 
proposition ‘ ego dicofalsum ’ refers to the time preceding the utterance 
of it; our author stresses that the subject about which something is 
stated, has to be prior (in time) to what is stated about it?, and says 
that the proposition 'ego dicofalsum ’ can only be verified for something 
that was stated before 8 9 . It seems further that our author discusses the 
argument of the sixth chapter of the second tractatus in approximately 
the same way as is done by those who defend the transcasus , as I have 
said already*. However, there still seems to be a great difference between 
the solution of our author and that of the transcasus , for as far as I can 
ascertain, Walter Burleigh does not mention in this context the numer¬ 
ical difference between a proposition stated the first time and that 
proposition stated the second time; therefore, in the case of transcasu s 

1 See the second interpretation of the Aristotelean solution advanced by the tract in question (De 
Rijk, op. cit. t p. 97). There is, however, a difference between the solution discussed there and that 
of our author, cf. below p. 128. 

2 Cf. above, p. 114. 

3 This application to ‘ ego dicofalsum * is used in II 3 and $ (see text p. 14128 sqq. and 144 11 sqq.). 

♦ Cf. text p. 13413.16 an d p, 14411.16, 

5 Above, p. 11 £. 

6 Cf. for this passage the text quoted and the discussion devoted to it by De Rijk, op. cit. p., 89. 

7 In I 1 ( text p. 133 1 - 5 ) 7 (pp. 1 37 29 -138 s ) and 8 (p. 138*4 sqq ). 

8 In II s (text. p. 14412-14). 

9 Above, p. 12£ 
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the point seems to be that one and the same proposition is false and true, 
whereas our author explicitly bases his thesis on the numerical difference 
between a proposition stated the first time and that proposition stated 
the second time 1 ; and thus, according to him, there are two numerically 
different propositions, of which one is false and the other true. However 
that may be, it is clear that in our author’s view the thesis in question 
only forms part, though an important part, of the solutio secundum quid 
et simpliciter. 

With relation to this characterization of the solution proposed by 
our author, two more remarks can be made. 

Firstly, when we call the solution proposed by our author a solutio 
secundum quid et simpliciter and when we state that our author proceeds 
in a manner which in the tract of B.N. Lat. 11.412 is reported to be 
adopted by those who hold this solution 2 3 4 * , then it should be noticed that 
nevertheless there is a difference between the solutio secundum quid et 
simpliciter of our author and that which according to the tract in B.N. 
Lat. 11.412 is the purport of this solution. For in the latter tract it is 
said that the solutio secundum quid et simpliciter considers the proposition 
‘ego dico falsum’ to be simpliciter false, but secundum quid true, and this is 
repeated for the three types of this solution that are distinguished there*. 
According to our author, however, even when the proposition ‘ ego dico 
falsum 9 is taken in the restricted sense of ‘ ego dico aliud Jalsum ab hoc , 
it is evidently false*, if nothing was said before for which it could be 
verified. Whether this proposition is false or true, depends for him on 
other reasons, as we saw above*. Thus, it appears that with regard to the 
solution secundum quid et simpliciter our author holds a view which is 
different from that proposed in B.N. Lat. 11.412, and which is also 
further removed from the Aristotelean point of view 6 . 

Secondly I would like to call attention to a peculiar trait of the 
solution of the two insolubilia of the fifth chapter of the second tractatus. 
To reject the arguments based on the assumption that the starting-point 
of the insolubilia in question is false, our author deals with both arguments 


1 See text , p. I44 1 *- 16 . 

* Cf. above, p. 126. 

3 See the passages quoted by De Rijk, op. cit ., pp. 96-97. It will be noted that this view corresponds 
to the Aristotelean one. 

4 This appears most clearly in II 5, where he says that the medium ‘ego dico falsum* in the minor- 
premiss is false and has to be understood in the restricted sense (cf. text p. j44 2 ?-34). 

* Cf. above p. 127. 

6 In this context I might recall the remarkable interpretation our author gives of the passage of 
Aristotle in II 4, cf. above, pp. 120-121. 
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in the same manner 1 . He states first that the medium-term is not 
numerically the same in the major-premiss as in the minor-premiss, 
since it is true in the former and false in the latter, and next he shows 
that in the major-premiss the medium is taken simpliciter , whereas in 
the minor-permiss it is taken secundum quid. Now, if I understand 
our author’s intentions rightly, the latter part of this proof is superfluous, 
since the former part proves by itself that the argument in question is a 
paralogism and for this reason lacks conclusiveness. 

Thus when our author combines the application of the thesis that 
some propositions stated twice are the first time false and the second time 
true — a thesis our author considers beyond doubt as only forming a part 
of his solution - with the rest of his solution, it appears that the former 
entails the superfluity of the latter. I think we are entitled to gather 
from this and from what was said in the preceding remark, that the 
solution presented by our author is an highly developed form of the 
solutio secundum quid et simpliciter , such a complicated form, indeed, that 
it can hardly be designated by that name 2 3 4 . 


I am not able to say to whom belongs the undoubtedly strong and 
original personality we encounter in our tract. De Rijk seems to be 
right in stating 3 with reference to the other tract De insolubilibus found 
in our manuscript that Grabmann’s suggestion that it may be ascribed to 
William of Shyreswood lacks good grounds. What De Rijk says with 
relation to the former tract, is equally true, or even more so, with 
regard to our tract. 

I can only try to suggest the presumable period in which our tract 
was written and to assess its position among the other tracts on insolu- 
bilia dealt with by De Rijk. In this attempt I am forced to base myself 
almost entirely upon internal evidence since the date ascribed to the 
manuscript in which our tract is found*, only entitles us to conclude 
that it is possible that our tract had been written before that of Walter 
Burleigh 5 * . To be sure, internal evidence is perhaps not very reliable, 


1 See text p. 143 12 sqq. and p. i44 u sqq. 

2 In this context it may be interesting to notice that of the various solutions discussed by Paul 
of Venice the fourteenth (secundum accidentem) (cf. Bocheriski, op cit ., pp. 287-288) shows the 
greatest resemblance with the solution proposed by our author. 

3 op. cit. p. 93. 

4 It was dated by Delisle as belonging to the beginning of the fourteenth century, and by 

Grabmann in the late thirteenth century, see De Rijk, op. cit. t p. 90. 

s Since this was dated by De Rijk as probably written in 1302, see De Rijk, op. cit. p. 87. 
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especially not in our case, in view of the fact that hitherto so few tracts 
on insolubilia have been edited in full. 

Therefore, I can only say that I am inclined to place our tract in 
approximately the same period as the tract on insolubilia found in Ms 
Paris B.N. Lat. 11.412, which was dated by De Rijk about the third 
decade of the thirteenth century 1 , and the tract on insolubilia that in 
our manuscript immediately precedes our tract and which was dated 
by De Rijk about the middle of the thirteenth century 2 . It is clear that 
there is a certain correspondence in the stage of development of the 
discussion of the insolubilia as found in the three tracts: .they all three 
reject the cassatio and they all three propose as solution a form of solutio 
secundum quid et simpliciter , and further they all three in one way or 
another deal with the thesis defended by the restringentes. 

There seems to be, however, an additional reason to date our tract 
later than that found in B.N. Lat. 11.412, for in our tract a form of 
solutio secundum quid et simpliciter is found which is far more complicated 
and also further removed from the Aristotelean form than that found 
in B.N. Lat. 11.412, as I have already pointed out 3 . 

This complicated form of our tract is on the other hand the very 
reason why I am inclined to place it more in the surroundings of the 
tract that precedes our tract in our manuscript, which also seems to 
have a complicated form of solutio secundum quid et simpliciter*; the more 
so as there seems to be a certain resemblance between the views of our 
author and those of the author of that other tract. The latter namely 
recognizes the relative value of the solution of the restringentes and 
regards it as the road to the right solution, since, in his view, the 
restringentes are right in stating that the part cannot supposit for the whole 
of which it forms parts. Now we have seen the important part which 
the same thesis as that of the restringentes plays in the solution of our 
author and that it even forms the starting-point of his solution 6 , yet our 
author, too, considers it as merely forming part of his solutio secundum 
quid et simpliciter. Moreover, in support of their solution? they both 
seem to use an argument resembling that of the transcasus solution. 

1 Op. cit., p. 98. 

* Op. cit., p. 93. 

3 See above, p. 128, and also p. 129. 

4 For this whole passage cf. the discussion devoted by De Rijk to the tract in question, op. cit ., pp. 
91 - 93 - 

s Licet autem restringentes bene dicant quo ad hoc quod pars non potest supponere pro toto (f. 48 r ). 

6 See above pp. 126-127. 

7 Cf. for our author, above pp. 127-128. 
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Yet there is, I think, a reason for dating our tract earlier than this 
other tract which precedes our tract in the manuscript. For our author 
merely brings up the thesis that a part cannot supposit for the whole 
of which it forms part, to be sure without defending it against possible 
objections 1 , whereas we have seen that this thesis is of the greatest 
importance for his solution. The author of the other tract, on the 
other hand, carefully lists and discusses possible objections against 
this thesis 2 . It will be clear, that in order to reach more certainty about 
the relation of our tract with the tract preceding it in the manuscript 
a complete edition of the latter tract is indispensable. 

However, there seem to be good reasons to assign our tract to a 
date nearer to the other tract on insolubilia found in the same manuscript 
than to the tract on insolubilia found in jB.TV. Lat . 11.412. 

To conclude this paper I print the text of the tract discussed. I 
propose to call it the Tractatus Sorbonnensis Alter De Insolubilibus . 


TRACTATUS SORBONNENSIS ALTER DE INSOLUBILIBUS 

SIGLA 

S = codex Sorbonnensis 1797 (= Parisiensis B.N. Lat. 16.617) saec. 
XIII-XIV 

S c =s manus quae correxit S 
] = scripsi 

[ ] == expunxi(t) 

< > = supple vi(t) 

<T>Empestive deficiet qui in mendacio confidit, quia non sola veritas f. ^ 0 V , 
set et falsitas mendacio contradicit. Hinc est quod veriores semper 
conveniunt, mendaces vero frequentius sibi contradicunt. Quid mirum 
igitur a se ipsis discordare qui a veritate fuere discordes! Hinc potuit 
5 esse quod a seculo est inauditum in dissolutione insolubilium etiam 
duos Concordes fuisse; quia enim veritas hucusque latuit, singuli 
singulas erroris plateas sunt ingressi. Hinc est quod secretum placuit, 

1 One can only say that he considers objections against the conclusion drawn from this thesis in 

1 2, so in I 3 and I 8; and he refutes these objections not by defending the thesis in question, 
but by bringing up the thesis of the numerical difference between a proposition stated the first 
time and the second time. 

2 See £f. 47 v -48 r of the manuscript in question, 
i ad tempestive: Empestive S -t- in margine 
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et Ipse Idem qui videt in abscondito 1 , novit quia non feci ut contra- 
dicerem, sed ne abscondendo frumentum illam maledictionem incurre- 
rem qua dicitur: “qui abscondit frumentum maledicetur in populis” 2 ; 
ne etiam talentum domini mei reponens in sudario penam servi nequam 3 
5 incurrerem. Et ut melius pateat quod hoc ut contradicerem non feci, 
alio rum opiniones nec etiam tangere volui, sed simplicem veritatem 
meam narravi. Quam cum quis diligenter inspexerit, aliorum opiniones 
secundum magis et minus a veritate distare videbit. 

<T)Ractatus primus in precedentibus* ad dissolutionem paralogismorum 
10 que dicuntur insolubilia. 

Primum capitulum in ostensione quod terminus nec supponit nec 
copulat pro eo cuius est pars. Secundum in ostensione eius quod sequitur 
ex predeterminato. Tertium in prima* destructione huius consequentis 
per rationes apparentes. Quartum in solutione rationum apparentium. 

IS Quintum in ostensione unius suppositi in dissolutione quinque predic- 
tarum rationum, et est quod oratio repetita non est eadem numero. 
Sextum in dissolutione questionum contradicentium huic suppositioni 
ostense. Septimum in ostensione alterius suppositi in dissolutione 
rationum apparentium. Octavum in prima contradictione ostensionis 
20 capituli secundi et eius contradictionis dissolutione. 

primum. Quod terminus non supponit pro oratione cuius est pars, 
sic demonstratur. Omne id de quo fit sermo est pars integralis sermonis 
de ipso facti; sed si terminus qui subicitur supponit pro oratione cuius est 
pars, sermo | ille faciet sermonem de se ipso; ergo idem erit pars sui f. s 1 * 
25 ipsius, et sic pars equalis toti; quod est inpossibile. Et ut manifestior sit 
demonstratio: propositio cuius pars supponit pro to to, vocetur a; 
terminus autem eius qui stat pro to to, vocetur b ; dico ergo : b est pars a ; 
b est equalis ei quod est a; ergo pars equatur toti. Minor sic ostenditur: 
a facit sermonem de se ipso, et id de quo a facit sermonem est b, et in 
30 propositione una non fit sermo nisi de uno; ergo b est idem quod a . 

Et sic idem pars et to turn, cui contradicit quod ‘ omne totum est maius etc.’. 

1 = Deus, cfr. Matth. VI, 4 and 6: Pater tuus, qui videt in abscondito. 

* Proverbia XI, 26. 3 Cfr. Matth., XXV, 14-30 and Lucas XIX, 12-28. 

4 = “prolegomenis”? s = initial 


3 dicitur S e dicem S populis] propulis 5 4 mei S c unum S 9 ad tractatus: Rac- 

tatus 5 -t- in margine 13 consequentis -f [in] S 21 primum et p. 133 14 secundum 
etc. semper S in margine 2 $ pars + [sit] S 
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Dico iterum. Si sermo est, tunc id de quo fit sermo est, et non e 
converso; ergo per diffinitionem prioris secundum naturam id de quo fit 
sermo, est prius secundum naturam quam sermo factus de illo; ergo b 
est prius a secundum naturam; sed b est idem quod a y ut preostensum est; 
5 ergo idem prius se ipso; quod est inpossibile. 

Dico iterum. Omne illud in quod resolvitur aliud, simplicius est 
illo quod resolvitur in ipsum, sed propositio resolvitur in terminos; 
ergo termini sunt simpliciores propositione; ergo b est simplicius quam 
a y et b est idem cum a; ergo idem simplicius se. 

10 Et sicut ille rationes ostendunt quod subiectum non supponit pro 
eo cuius est pars, eisdem ostendi potest quod nec predicatum. Si ergo 
hec sint inpossibilia, nulla propositio de se facit sermonem, et sic 
nullus terminus dicit to turn cuius est. 

secundum. Hoc demonstrato tanquam corollarium infero quod hec 
15 est falsa: ‘aliquid dicitur a me 1 y nullo prius dicto. Quia cum hec propositio 
non facit sermonem de se, significant aliquid dici a me; quod falsum est; 
ergo hec est falsa 4 aliquid etc.’. 

tertium. Quod eadem sit vera, sic videtur ostendi. In tempore in quo 
profero hanc: 4 aliquid dicitur a me 1 y est hec vera: 6 hec dicitur a me\ 
20 demonstrata hac propositione 4 aliquid dicitur a me 1 . Et similiter in eodem 
tempore est hec vera: 4 hec est aliquid \ Ex hiis duabus conclusum erit 
verum in eodem 1 , scilicet 4 aliquid dicitur a me 1 ; concludit enim per 
figuram tertiam, ut patet. In eodem igitur tempore est hec vera: 4 aliquid 
dicitur a me 1 . 

25 Dico iterum. ‘Ego dico aliquid 1 , ‘tu dicis aliquid 1 , ‘ille dicit aliquid 1 , 
isti sermones idem significant, si hec pronomina ‘ego 1 , ‘tu 1 , 4 ille 1 eadem 
substantiam 2 demonstrent; ergo si unus istorum est verus, et omnes; 
sed me dicente 4 ego dico aliquid 1 et alio dicente ad me ‘tu dicis aliquid 1 
hec est vera: 4 tu dicis aliquid; ergo et hec 4 ego etc.’. 

30 Dico iterum. In hac propositione: 4 aliquid dicitur a me 1 ly 4 aliquid 1 
non restringitur, quia a predicato non potest restringi, predicatum enim 
non restringit subiectum, nec subiectum se ipsum; sed terminus non 


sc. tempore 


2 = individual 
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restrictus potest supponere pro omni eo de quo predicatur; ergo cum ly 
‘aliquid 9 predice<t>ur de hac propositione: * aliquid dicitur a me , - possum 
enim vere dicere * hec est aliquid* 1 , — poterit ergo ly ‘ aliquid 9 supponere 
pro eo cuius est pars. 

5 quartum. Et ad horum solutionem distinguo cum Aristotile 2 quod 
enuntiationum quedam sunt eedum numero, quedam sunt heedem 
specie. Et dico quod hec oratio: ‘ aliquid dicitur a me 9 bis dicta non est 
eadem numero sed specie; quod hie supponatur, quia posterius^ demon- 
strabitur. Et si hoc est, dico quod quamvis inpossibile sit quod terminus 
10 supponit pro eadem oratione numero cuius est pars, potest tamen 
supponere pro oratione que est eadem specie cum oratione cuius est 
pars; quod similiter ostendetur posterius*. 

Dico ergo* quod hec oratio: * aliquid dicitur a me 9 dicta posterius, 
ly 1 aliquid 9 in ea potest supponere pro hac tota: * aliquid dicitur a me 9 
IS dicta prius. Et prius quidem dicta erit falsa, secundo autem dicta, 
cum possit facere sermonem de primo dicta, erit vera; et sic quidem in 
eodem tempore non erit eadem numero vera et falsa, sed eadem specie; 
quod non est inconveniens. 

Quare autem in | hiis diversis numero 6 contingit unam esse veram f. 5 * v 
20 et alteram falsam in eodem tempore, non autem in talibus diversis 
‘ Sortes currit 9 , ‘Sortes currit 9 , ‘ Sortes currit *?, est quia in hiis 6 subiectum est 
commune ad res complexas et incomplexas. In aliis? vero subiectum non 
est commune nisi ad res incomplexas. Et ideo in talibus? una pro altera 
non verificatur sicut in hiis 6 . Et ideo in aliis^ si una est falsa, et ista 
25 que est eadem ei est falsa. 

Ex eodem solvitur secundum 8 , quia cum primo dicam ‘aliquid 
dicitur a me 9 et alius dicat michi ‘aliquid dicitur a te 9 , non est dictum a me 
et ab isto idem numero; unde nichil prohibet unum esse verum et aliud 
falsum. 

30 Ex eodem patet solutio tertii^, quia inpossibile est quod hec dic- 
tio: ‘aliquid 9 , que subicitur in hac oratione: ‘aliquid dicitur a me 9 . 


1 Cfr. supra, p. 133 19 - 21 
3 Vide infra, p. i3£ 7 sqq. 

5 Cfr. supra, p. 133 18 - 24 . 

7 the latter group. 

9 Chr. supra, pp. i33 30 -i34 4 . 


2 Cf. what I have said above, pp. 113-114. 
4 Vide infra, p. I 37 2 9sqq. 

6 the former group. 

8 Cfr. supra, p. 13325.29. 
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predicetur de hac eadem oratione numero, quia si terminus de aliquo 
vere predicatur, pro eodem vere poterit stare si subiciatur. Ergo si ly 
4 aliquid ’ vere predicetur de hac oratione cuius est pars: ‘aliquid dicitur a 
me', ly 4 aliquid 9 supponat pro eodem in subiecto, et sic terminus 
S supponet pro eodem numero cuius est pars; quod superius 1 inprobatum 
est. 

quintum. Quod autem enuntiatio bis dicta non sit eadem numero, quod 
supponimus 2 , sic probatur. Nichil quod corruptum est, redit in idem 
numero; sed omne successivum cum factum est, est corruptum; ergo 
10 nullum successivum redit in idem numero, cum factum est. Sed sermo 
est de numero successivorum; ergo nullus sermo, cum factus est, redit 
in idem numero. Sed factum esse sermonis est dictum esse, quia suum 
fieri est suum dici; ergo nullus sermo, cum dictus est, redit in idem 
numero. Et hoc est quod dicit Aristotiles: “dictum est et non potest 
15 amplius sumi” 3 . 

Ut autem hoc plenius pateat, hoc idem sic ostendo. Oratio est 
triplex, ut dicit* Boethius, in mente, in scripto, in pronuntiatione. 

De oratione in scripto, quod non est eadem numero bis scripta sic 
patet; quia aut in eadem superficie numero scribitur, aut non. Si non: 
20 cum oratio in scripto non sit nisi figure - figura autem est qualitas et 
accidens superficiei, - manifestum est quod oratio scripta in diversis 
partibus superficiei non est eadem numero. Si autem in eadem superficie 
numero scribitur, sed primo quidem scribetur, deinde delebitur, tertio 
scribetur ibidem, tunc non erit idem numero quod prius, quia accidens, 
25 postquam non fuerit, non redibit in idem numero quod prius; cum ergo 
oratio in scripto non sit nisi figure - figura autem est qualitas accidentalis 
- ergo, postquam deleta fuerit etc. 

De oratione autem in pronuntiatione, quod non sit eadem numero 
bis pronuntiata sufficienter ostensum est 5 , et hoc modo verissime 
30 dicitur oratio. 

De oratio in mente, dico quod oratio bis intellecta non est eadem 
numero. Oratio enim in intellectu non est nisi quod intelligitur, dum 
intelligitur in actu; cum ergo nullum individuum redit in idem numero 

1 Vide supra , pp. 13133 13 . 2 Vide supra , p. 134 8 . 

3 Categ.y 5a 34-3^. Vide ARISTOTELES LAT 1 NUS. Categoriae. Editio composita, ed. L. Minio-Paluello, 
p. £ 6 I3 -* 4 . 

♦ In Periherm. II, 42*$ (ed. Meiser). 5 Vide supra , p. 13s 8 - 15 . 

1 (de aliquo) S c 2 primum vere -f [de termino] S 9 successivum 4- [redit in idem 
numero] 5 primum est + [sed] S 17 triplex S tripliciter (?) S c 18 (quod) S c 
sic bis scripta S 28 [numero] S 



postquam fuerit corruptum, quamvis quidem habitu maneat in intellects, 
in anima, tamen si prius intelligatur actu, deinde non intelligatur actu, 
actus quidem corruptus est; ergo idem actus numero non redibit; ergo 
oratio bis intellecta non est eadem numero. 

5 Item. Gramatica Sortis gramatica Platonis est diversa numero, que 

sunt individua gramatice, sicut dicit 1 Aristotiles. Ergo aliqua cognitio 
gramatice in Sorte et Platone est diversa numero, et qua ratione eadem 
propositio, mentalis | dico, est diversa numero in Sorte et Platone, f- s 2 * 
licet ab eis sciatur in eodem tempore, eadem ratione eadem propositio 
10 erit diversa numero bis intellecta a Sorte, scilicet ab eodem in diversis 
temporibus, dico cum interpolation, scilicet quod primo sit intellecta 
a Sorte, deinde non intellecta, tertio intellecta. 

Item. Intelligere in diversis temporibus facit diversitatem nume- 
ralem sicut intelligi a diversis, sicut est patens de albedine in diversis 
15 subiectis et in diversis temporibus. Et etiam quod intelligitur in anima 
forte est successivum et in fieri, sicut lux et color que apprehenduntur a 
sensu. Unde sicut non est eadem lux numero, que nunc accipitur in 
oculo et prius, sic est de accepto in intellictu. Et secundum hoc eadem 
est ratio de oratione in mente que de oratione in pronuntiatione, cum 
20 utrumque sit successivum. Sed huius maiorem 2 ad presens relinquo, 
quia hec 

De triplici oratione ostensum est quod nulla redit eadem numero, 
quia penes has tres insolubilium poni solent radices, quarum una 
provenit ex actu scribendi, ut 'falsa propositio scribitur in hocfolio\ alia 
25 de actu dicendi, ut * ego dicofalsum\ tertia ex actu intelligendi, ut 'aliquid 
non est verum per se\ quod tamen pro venire dicunt ex actu enuntiationis. 

sextum. Sed tunc oritur questio, cum affirmatio et negatio sint species 
enuntiationis, et hoc quia affirmatum et negatum sunt differentie. Cum 
iste enuntiationes: ‘ Sortes currit’, 'Plato disputat ’ sint eadem specie quia 
30 utraque affirmativa, hec oratio: ‘ Sortes currit’ bis dicta magis est idem 
quam idem specie, magis enim conveniunt quam priores; sed que sunt 
magis idem quam idem specie, sunt idem numero; ergo cum hec 
oratio: 'Sortes currit ’ bis dicta sit magis idem quam specie, erit idem 
numero. 


magis philosophic quam sophistice convenit. 


1 Cfr. Categ.y ib 8 -<>: quaedam enim grammatica in subiecto est. 

2 Vide supra, p. I36 1 *- 18 . 
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Ad hoc autem dicendum cum Aristotile in Primo Topicorum 1 quod, 
sicut aqua unius fontis cum aqua alterius fontis est eadem specie simi¬ 
liter cum aqua eiusdem fontis, quamvis maior convenientia sit alicuius 
aque cum aqua eiusdem fontis quam cum aqua alterius fontis, similiter 
5 hec oratio: ‘Sortes currit 9 est eadem specie et non numero cum se scripta 
vel pronuntiata vel intellecta et cum hac ‘ Plato currit *; et si validior 
sit similitudo, sicut Sortes et Plato non sunt idem numero, quamvis 
conveniant in albedine simul cum hoc quod conveniunt in specie. 

In Predicamentis autem, capitulo De substantia , videtur Aristotiles 
10 nobis contradicere. Videtur enim concedere 2 quod eadem sit oratio 
numero et opinio vera et falsa, sed hoc non contingit in eodem tempore; 
ergo contingit eandem orationem numero accipi bis in diversis tempori- 
bus. 

Et dico quod si quis bene intelligit Aristotilem, videbit eum non 
15 concedere eandem orationem numero veram et falsam, et patet cum 
dicit Aristotiles “sed et si quis hoc suscipiat, tamen modo differt” 3 , quod 
dicit: non ego hoc suscipio. Possumus etiam dicere quod eadem numero 
vocat istas que magis sunt idem quam specie. Quod ergo primo dixit 
proprium substantie sine additione huius, scilicet “secundum sui 
20 mutationem”*, est ut verum subtiliter considerantibus non lateret; quod 
autem in fine addit hoc proprium substantie, est ut vulgo ignoranti 
diversitatem numeralem orationis et opinionis satisfaceret, ut sic 
provectis aliquid esse proprium substantie non lateret et etiam ydiotis. 

septimum. Et quia in solvendo duas dictas rationes* diximus 6 quod 
25 oratio bis dicta vel scripta vel intellecta non est eadem numero, et 
etiam quod oratio aliqua potest facere sermonem de alia numero etsi 
non sit alia specie; quia primam harum confirmavimus 7 , secundam 
confirmemus. 

Dico ergo quod sermo potest fieri de quolibet quod est | prius f. $2 V 
30 secundum naturam ipso sermone facto de ipso, et de solo tali, quia 
subiectum est simplicius, et sic prius secundum naturam oratione facta 


1 Topica I, 103a 14-23. 2 Categ., 4a 21-28. 

3 Categ., 4a 28-29. Vide ARISTOTELES LATINUS. Categoriae. Editio composite, ed. L. Minio- 
Paluello, p. £3 17 - 18 . 4 Cfr. Ibid., p. ^4 I4 - I 5. 

s Auctor noster errare videtur; erant enim tres rationes quae in capitulo quarto solvebantur. 

6 Vide supra, p. 1347-12. 7 Vide supra, capitulum quintum. 
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de eo 1 . Cum ergo eorum que sunt idem specie, contingit unum esse 
prius altero tempore, ut Sortem Platone et universaliter patrem filio, et 
similiter cum nichil prohibeat duarum orationum que sunt eedem 
specie, unam esse prius dictam, scriptam, aut intellectam alia, nichil 
5 prohibet unam de alia facere sermonem, quia omne quod est prius 
tempore est prius natura. 

Item. Ignorantia huius diversitatis numeralis que est in hac oratione 
bis dicta vel intellecta vel scripta, fuit causa erroris et discordie omnium 
loquentium de insolubilibus usque hodie. Quorum omnium opiniones 
10 si perscrutatus fueris, et hanc diversitatem numeralem suppositionis 
videbis quod dico; singulas namque perspexi; perspectas, cum hanc 
vidi diversitatem, reprobavi. Et hec quidem diversitas in numero et 
identitas in specie est causa quare reflexio dicitur in insolubilibus et non 
circulatio. Circulatio enim est reditus ab eodem in idem numero, 
15 reflexio autem in idem specie. Unde et hec oratio: ‘aliquid dicitur a me 9 
super se ipsam non convertit se, sed super aliam sibi consimilem, 
scilicet super se prius dictam et non super aliam. Et ideo in insolubili¬ 
bus dicitur reflexio et non circulatio. 

octavum. Item autem opponetur: ponamus in duobus locis parietis 
20 simul a duobus scribi hanc propositionem: i aliquid scribitur in pariete’, 
et una vocetur a et alia b ; a ergo, ut videtur, facit sermonem de b et 
eadem ratione b de a; ergo a primo a facit sermonem de se; quod 
ostensum est esse inpossibile. 

Et dico: nisi unum sit prius altero, non faciet unus sermonem de 
25 alio. Sed quamvis unum non sit prius altero, aliquis tamen ymaginabitur 
a esse prius b, et apud ipsum b faciet sermonem de a, et similiter econ- 
verso; sed unum intelligentem inpossibile est intelligere b esse prius 
a et a esse prius b, et ideo inpossibile est unum et eundem hominem 
intelligere a facere sermonem de b et econverso. Et etiamsi a faceret ser- 
30 monem de b et econverso, utrumque esset infinitum, quia si a faceret 
sermonem de b y significant a : aliquid scribi in pariete, et tunc si b 
faceret sermonem de a, significant b : aliquid scribi in pariete: scribi 
in pariete: scribi in pariete, et sic in infinitum; si ergo nullus intellectus 


1 Cfr. supra y p. 133 1 - 9 . 
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sufficit intelligere infinita, patet quod nullus potest intelligere b facere 
sermonem de a et econverso. 

Et ex hiis intellige quod nichil in veritate facit sermonem nisi de 
eo quod est prius in veritate; facit tamen sermonem secundum opinio- 
5 nem de eo quod opiniatur esse prius, etsi non sit in veritate prius. Et 
ideo si neque a est prius b nec econverso, neutrum de altero faciet ser¬ 
monem; ymaginanti autem b esse prius a> a faceret sermonem de i. 


(T)Ractatus secundus in dissolutione paralogismorum insolubilium ex 
precedentibus. 

10 Capitulum primum in dissolutione sillogismi famosi prime figure. 
Capitulum secundum in dissolutione sillogismi famosi secunde figure. 
Tertium capitulum in dissolutione emptimematis famosi. Capitulum 
quartum in modo formationis paralogismorum secundum Aristotilem. 
Capitulum quintum in dissolutione paralogismorum forme Aristotilis. 
15 Capitulum sextum in dissolutione rationis abbreviate. Capitulum septi- 
mum in causa difficultatis paralogismorum insolubilium super alios 
paralogismos (secundum) quid et simpliciter. 


(primum) Hiis sup | positis ad solutionem paralogismorum solutionem f 53 r 
manifestabimus in sillogismo difficillimo omnium, et est: ‘ego dico 
20 falsum ’. 

Et primo solvemus formas argumentorum consuetorum fieri in hoc 
paralogismo, deinde formam quam facit Aristotiles in Secundo Elencorum 1 . 
Forma autem argumentorum consuetorum est duplex, scilicet sillo- 
gistica et entimematica. 

25 Et primo solvam sillogismum. Dico ergo cum queritur: “hoc autest 
verum, aut est falsum?”, dicendum quod falsum. Cuius ratio est: 
incipiente aliquo sic loqui: ‘ego dico falsum ’, cum ille sermo non faciat 
sermonem de se, nec poterit verificari pro se ipso aliquid p/edicebatur 
pro quo possit verificari. Ergo dicendo hoc: ‘dicofalsum’ simpliciter, et 
30 ipse 2 infers; ergo sua contradictio est vera, hec scilicet: ‘nullumfalsum 
dico ’, per locum ab oppositis. Et tunc ex hoc sillogizabit: 


1 Cfr. infra, capitulum quartum. 2 Sc. sermo. 

3 Sc. sui falsitatem. 
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* nullum falsum dico 
hoc estfalsum 
ergo hoc non dico'. 

Et est paralogismus secundum quid et simpliciter. 

5 Ad manifestationem sciendum quod omnis paralogismus secundum 
quid et simpliciter uno horum duorum modorum fit, in prima dico 
figura; aut quia maior extremitas dicitur de medio determinato, medium 
autem sine determinatione et simpliciter de minori extremitate, et 
concluditur maior extremitas de minori simpliciter; aut quia maior 
10 dicitur de medio sine determinatione, medium autem determinatum 
de minori. 

Exemplum primi est hoc: 

'Omne album pedem currit 
Sortes est albus 

15 ergo Sortes currit'. 

Exemplum secundi est: 

‘Omne album est album 
Sortes est albus pedem 
ergo Sortes est albus '. 

20 Dico ergo quod in predicto sillogismo 1 est secundum quid et simpli¬ 
citer, eoquod maior extremitas dicitur de medio secundum quid, medium 
autem de minori extremitate simpliciter. 

Ad cuius ostensionem preostendendum est quod hec : 'nullum falsum 
dico' non facit sermonem de hac: ‘ ergo dico falsum' . Quod est quia de 
25 eodem simpliciter fit sermo in affirmatione et negatione per rationem 
contradictionis. Sed in hac affirmatione: ‘ ego dico falsum' non fit ser¬ 
mo de se ipsa; ergo nec in sua negatione, hac scilicet: ‘ nullum falsum 
dico '. 

Item. Id de quo propositio facit sermonem est prius secundum naturam 
30 quam sermo factus de ipso 2 . Sed ille sunt simul natura quia contradic¬ 
tion; ergo hec 'nullum falsum dico' non facit sermonem de hac 'ego dico 
falsum '. 

Ergo ly falsum' in hac non supponit pro hac falsa: 'ego dico falsum' 
Ergo si significatio huius sermonis explicite exprimatur, dicetur ly 
35 falsum' cum determinatione sic: 'nullum aliudfalsum ab hoc dicitur a me '. 

1 Vide supra , p. 14o I -3. 2 Cfr. supra , p. 133 1 - 5 . 
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Et sic maior extremitas, scilicet: * dici a me negatur non de omni falso 
simpliciter, sed de omni falso cum hac determinatione: ‘ aliud ab hoc 9 . 

Et sic maior extremitas dicitur de medio determinato, medium autem 
simpliciter dicitur de minori extremitate, cum dicitur ‘ sed hoc estfalsum 9 ; 

5 et concludit simpliciter. 

secundum. Fit etiam iste idem sillogismus in secunda figura sic: 

‘nullum falsum dico 
sed hoc dico 
ergo hoc non estfalsum 9 . 

10 Et ad huius solutionem convertamus maiorem, et fiet in prima 
figura sic: ‘ nullum dictum a me estfalsum 9 . Non fit sermo de hac: ‘ ego dio 
falsum 9 , quia iste sunt simul natura: ‘ ego dico falsum 9 ‘nullum falsum dico 9 
quia contradictione; et iterum ille : ‘nullum falsum dicitur a me 9 ‘nullum 
dictum a me estfalsum 9 convertuntur et neutra neutrius est causa. Ergo 
15 a primo ille sunt simul natura: ‘ego dico falsum 9 ‘nullum | dictum a me est f S 3 V 
falsum 9 . Ergo hec: ‘nullum dictum a me est falsum 9 non facit sermonem de 
hac: ‘ego dico falsum 9 , quia illud de quo fit sermo est prius sermone facto 
de ipso secundum naturam, ut prius 1 . 

Et non est inconveniens ad solvendum istum paralogismum reducere 
20 in primam figuram, eoquod idem est paralogismus in prima figura et ita 
eadem eorum solutio. 

tertium. Loco autem dictorum sillogismorum fit emptimema sic: nul¬ 
lum falsum dico; ergo hoc falsum non dico, demonstrate me dicere 
falsum. Et videtur quidem sequi per locum a toto in quantitate. Hec 
25 enim: ‘hoc falsum non dico 9 , cum sit singularis, est alicuius universalis, 
nonnisi huius: ‘nullum falsum dico 9 ; sequitur ergo sicut particularis ex 
universali. 

Et ad huius solutionem dicendum quod hec primo modo proposita: 

‘ego dico falsum 9 est falsa, ut patet. Hec iterum: ‘ego dico falsum 9 , eadem 
30 illi in specie et non in numero, vera est pro prima, sicut patuit superius 2 . 

Et quia prima est falsa, sua contradictio est vera, scilicet ‘nullum falsum 
dico 9 , que vocetur a. Et quia secunda est vera, sua contradictio est 
falsa, que vocetur b, scilicet hec: ‘nullumfalsum dico 9 , que est diversa a 
priori in numero. 

35 Dico ergo quod hec : ‘nullum falsum dico 9 per quam sillogizat, est contra- 

1 Vide supra , p. 140 29 - 32 . 2 Vide supra y p. 1 3413.16. 
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dictio huius: ‘ego dicojalsum' predicte. Hec autem: ( hocfalsum non dico' 
que concluditur, non est singularis de a, quia subiectum singularis 
debet esse sub subiecto universalis. In a autem universali non fit sermo 
de hac: ‘ ego dico falsum' primo dicta. In hac autem singulari: ‘ hocfal - 
5 sum non dico' fit sermo de hac: ‘ego dico jalsum' primo dicta; sed hec 
singularis: ‘ hocjalsum non dico' est singularis ipsius b. B autem est falsa 
et sua singularis similiter. Infertur ergo singularis non ex sua universali; 
et sic non est ibi locus a toto in quantitate. 

quartum. Redeamus ergo ad formam paralogismorum Aristotilis. Et 
10 est hec, licet non videatur ex suis verbis: sit quod Sortes iuret se periu- 
rare. Aut bene iurat, aut periurat? Si bene iurat: sed iurat se periurare; 
ergo periurat, — si periurat: ergo verum est se periurare, et iurat se 
periurare; ergo verum; ergo bene iurat. 

Quod hanc formam innuat Aristotiles, ex suis verbis suppono suppo- 
15 nendo quod omnia dixit bene. Hec ergo sunt eius verba in Secundo 
Elencorum , capitulo De solutione paralogismorum secundum quid et simpliciter: 
“Neque qui bene iurat hoc aut secundum hoc, necesse est bene iurare” 1 . 

Patet ergo ex hac linea quod conclusio paralogismi est hec: ‘bene iurat'. 

Hoc autem non concluditur in dicto sophismate, nisi dico quod periuret. 

20 Dandum autem secundum Aristotilem, solvendo hanc partem contra¬ 
diction^, ‘Sortes periurat'. 

Sed quantumcumque laboraveris, non invenies in deductione huius 
partis hoc argumentum: ‘bene iurat secundum hoc ; ergo bene iurat' , vel 
aliud argumentum huic simile. Ergo, licet videatur, non intendit 
25 Aristotiles hoc argumentum. Et etiam dato quod periuret, quod dari 
debet, ut patet ratione et per Aristotilem, numquam poteris concludere 
hanc: ‘bene iurat secundum hoc'. Ergo, cum hec sit falsa: ‘bene iurat 
secundum hoc' et non possit concludi, dato quod periuret, aut male 
sumit earn Aristotiles, aut non ipsam ad litteram intendit, sed aliam 
30 intendit per ipsam. 

Quod concedimus dicentes quod per hanc : ‘bene iurat secundum hoc' 
intendit hanc: ‘Sortem periurare est verum'. Quia bene iurare secundum hoc 
est hoc bene iurari , et quia quod bene iuratur | est verum, intendit per f. $4 r 
‘hoc bene iurari' ‘hoc esse verum' , et si ‘hoc' demonstraret Sortem periurare; 


1 Soph. El. t i8oa 38-39. 
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posuit ergo in suo 1 sermone hoc antecedens: ‘bene iuratur* suum conse- 
quens, scilicet ‘ esse verum* . 

quintum. Dicamus ergo cum Aristotile loco huius: ‘iene iurat secun¬ 
dum hoc hanc: ‘ Sortem periurare est verum* et addamus ei propositionem 
5 quam subintellexit Aristotiles, et est: *sed Sortes iurat se periurare'; 
et sequitur apparenter quod intendit Aristotiles, scilicet quod Sortes 
iurat verum. 

Dico ergo quod hoc argumentum peccat secundum quid et simpliciter: 

‘Sortem periurare est verum 
10 et Sortes iurat Sortem periurare 

ergo iurat verum*. 

Ad huius ostensionem dicendum quod idem est querere “aut bene iurat, 
aut periurat?” quod querere “Sortem periurare aut est verum, aut 
falsum?”. Et constat, ut prius ostensum est 2 , quod Aristotiles dat hanc 
15 partem: quod Sortem periurare est verum. Istud tamen quod Sortes iurat, 
fuit falsum, ut constat. Ergo Sortem periurare quod iuratur a Sorte, et 
Sortem periurare quod datur ab Aristotile, non est idem numero, quia 
una 3 vera, reliqua* falsa. Cum medium in dicto argumento sit Sortem 
periurare , dico quod medium non est idem, quia in prima subicitur 
20 Sortem periurare quod est datum ab Aristotile, in secunda predicatur 
Sortem periurare quod iuratur a Sorte. Medium autem, etsi non sit idem, 
videtur idem, quia Sortem periurare in prima et secunda proxima sunt 
dictiones, sunt enim magis idem quam idem specie, ut predictum est 6 . 

Et ut pateat quid et simpliciter plenius, dico quod medium in prima 
25 subicitur sine determinatione aliqua, predicatur autem in secunda non 
simpliciter, sed cum determinatione. Quod sic patet: cum Sortes dicit: 
“per Deum periuro”, ly ‘ periuro* non subicit pro hoc periurare, cum sit 
huius iuramenti pars, ut dictum est?, sed pro omni alio iuramento ab hoc. 
Ergo de virtute huius sermonis 8 , ‘ Sortes iurat se periurare* non dicitur sine 


1 Sc. Aristotle’s. 2 Vide supra , p. 142 18 - 21 . 

3 Viz . the latter! 4 Viz. the former! 

s Cfr. Aristotle, Soph. El., 167a 4-f, Aristotle, however, gives this characterization of esse quid and 
esse simpliciter. 

6 Vide supra, p. 136 30 - 31 . 7 Vide supra, pp. I32 21 -i33i3. 

8 Sc. * periuro*. 
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determinatione, sed intelligitur cum determinatione sic: Sortes iurat 
se periurare alio iuramento ab hoc. 

Similiter est hoc: ego dico falsum. Aut dico verum, aut dico 
falsum? Si verum: et dico me dicere falsum; ergo me dicere falsum est 
5 verum; ergo dico falsum. 

Et dico quod dandum est in questione hecpars: ‘dico falsum’; et non 
videlicet hoc argumentum: 

*me dicere falsum est verum 
et dico me dicere falsum 
10 ergo dico verum’. 

Patet quod medium non est idem in maiori et minori, quia cum primo 
dico me dicere falsum, hec est falsa: i ego dico falsum’ — que vocetur a — 
quia pro se non verificatur, nisi aliqua dicta sit prius pro qua verifice- 
tur. Hec autem: * ego dico falsum’ secundo loco dicta, erit vera - que vo- 
15 cetur b - verificatur enim pro prima, cum sit diversa ab ea secundum 
numerum. Et quod ille sunt diverse, patet per Aristotilem 1 . 

Quod autem mentiantur qui dicunt, cum queritur “aut dico verum, 
aut dico falsum?”, quod nichil dico, sic demonstratur: hoc dicitur a me, 
demonstrato me dicere falsum; ergo aliquid dicitur a me. Probatio: 

20 predicatum est utrobique idem, et subiectum sub subiecto - et secundum 
eos, concedunt enim quod hoc aliquid est - ergo de necessitate propo- 
sitio sub propositione; ergo dicere hoc est dicere aliquid. Et potest 
etiam hoc demonstrari, quia fit processus a singulari ad indefinitam. 

Dato enim quod hec: ‘ aliquid dicitur a me 9 non sit sua indefinita, non 
25 potest inveniri alia. 

Quod autem hec primo dicta sit falsa: * ego dico falsum’ , patet, quia 
respondendo ad hanc dat 2 Aristotiles me | dicere falsum. Ergo patet quod f. 54 v 
‘me dicere falsum’ primo dictum, quod est a , et ‘me dicere falsum’ datum ab 
Aristotile, quod est b , non est idem numero; primum enim est falsum 
30 et secundum verum. In prima ergo propositione dicti sillogismi subicit 
‘me dicere falsum’ quod est b; in secunda predicatur ‘me dicere falsum’ 
quod est a. Et medium in minori non dicitur absolute, sicut in maiori, 
sed cum determinatione; de vi enim sermonis subintelligitur: dico me 
dicere aliud falsum ab hoc. 

1 Cfr. supra , p. 134 5 - 9 . 2 Soph. El 180b g-6. 
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sextum. Forte cautius opponetur et sic: Aut dico verum, aut falsum? 
Si falsum: ergo falsum est me dicere falsum; ergo non dico falsum. Et 
non procedet ulterius, eoquod conclusum videtur oppositum dati; dedi 
enim me dicere falsum, et conclusum est me non dicere falsum. 

5 Et dicendum quod id quod concluditur, scilicet me non dicere 

falsum, non est oppositum eius quod est me dicere falsum quod fuit datum, 
sed sequitur ex eo. Sed opponitur ei quod primo dicebatur, scilicet me 
dicere falsum, et non ei quod dabatur respondendo ad questionem. 

septimum. Causa autem difficultatis paralogismorum qui dicuntur 
10 insolubilia, super alios paralogismos secundum quid et simpliciter, est 
cum medium in maiori et minori sunt proxima secundum dictionem 
magis quam in aliis. Minus enim idem sunt et secundum dictionem in 
mente et secundum dictionem in ore et secundum dictionem in pro- 
nuntiatione ‘ albus 1 et ‘ albus pedem 1 quam me dicere falsum. Et causa est, 
15 quia, cum dico ‘ albus pedem y , manifeste pono extra determinationem, 
cum autem dico me dicere falsum, non extra pono hanc determinationem: 
‘aliud ab hoc , sed de vi sermonis subintelligitur, ut dictum est. 

Nijmegen 
Driehuizerweg 31 
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Thomas de Cantimpre, De naturis rerum 

Etat de la question 

G. ]. J. WALSTRA 

D es trois principales encyclopedies du XHIe siecle: le De pro - 
prietatibus rerum de Barthelemy P Anglais, le Speculum naturale de 
Vincent de Beauvais et le De naturis rerum de Thomas de Can¬ 
timpre, seule cette demiere n’a pas encore ete editee. Certes, des 
extraits ont passe dans le De animalibus d’Albert le Grand, dans le 
Speculum naturale de Vincent de Beauvais et, au siecle suivant, dans le 
Reductorium morale de Pierre Bersuire; ils peuvent done etre consultes 
dans les editions imprimees de ces ouvrages. Puis, des fragments ont 
ete publies, notamment par Bormans, Pitra, Delisle, Hellmann, Hilka, 
Ferckel, Evans, Bruckner et Thorndike. En outre, des le moyen age, 
des traductions plus ou moins completes et exactes ont ete faites, 
notamment celle de Jacob van Maerlant en vers moyen-neerlandais et 
celle de Konrad von Megenberg en vers moyen-allemands. 

Toutefois, ni ces extraits ni ces fragments ni ces traductions ne 
sauraient definitivement tenir la place d’une edition critique complete 
du De naturis rerum , dont le besoin se fait fortement sentir. Cette 
edition critique sera un travail d’assez longue haleine, par suite du grand 
nombre de manuscrits conserves; par suite aussi des connaissances fort 
differenciees de realia requises. En attendant, le temps presse. C’est 
pourquoi, dans le cadre des etudes poursuivies a Plnstituut voor Laat 
Latijn sur les sources du Reductorium morale de Pierre Bersuire, et pour 
pouvoir aider les collegues specialistes des sciences naturelles qui 
demandent regulierement des transcriptions de passages du De naturis 
rerum , nous avons entrepris la transcription du ms. Utrecht, Bibl. Univ. 
710 contenant la version en 20 livres. Elle est projetee pour paraitre 
dans la collection editee par Plnstitut 1 . Cette edition provisoire devra 
boucher le trou, et non - cela va de soi - barrer la route a P edition 
critique future que, au contraire, elle pourra contribuer a preparer. 

C’est egalement en vue de Pedition critique que nous presenterons 
plus loin un releve des manuscrits du De naturis rerum signales jusqu’a 
maintenant. Sans aucun doute, bien d’autres s’ajouteront aux 138 que 

1 Werkmateriaal uitgegeven door het Instituut voor Laat Latijn der Rijksuniversiteit Utrecht , 3 voll. parus 
(1960-6). 
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nous avons denombres. Pour faciliter Pidentification, nous transcrivons 
avant le releve le Prologue entier, les incipit et les explicit des vingt 
livres d’apres le ms. Utrecht 710. 

II convenait de situer, ne fut-ce que brievement, Thomme et 
l’oeuvre. Malheureusement, la bibliographic concernant Thomas de 
Cantimpre et ses ecrits est aussi dispersee qu’elle est abondante; on 
peut s’en rendre compte en parcourant la liste chronologique, sinon 
exhaustive du moins etendue, que nous avons redigee. Ici surtout, nous 
avons du nous bomer a etablir un etat de la question ,en nous concentrant 
sur ce qui touche au De naturis rerum. 


La vie 

Les evenements majeurs de la biographie de Thomas etaient deja 
connus de G. Colvener. 11 les rapporte 1 dans V introduction qui precede 
sa troisieme edition, parue en 1627, du Bonum universale de apibus 2 . 
II s’appuyait sur les Gestes du venerable Thomas de Cantimpre par Jean 
Gielemans (f 1487)3. et sur les notices* de Henri de Gands, Dionyse le 
Carthusien 6 , Jean Tritheme?, Leandre Alberti 8 , Guillaume Eysengrein 0 , 
Antoine de Sienne 10 , Jean van der Meulen 11 , Robert Bellarmin 12 , Iuste 
Lipse 18 et Pierre Spinelli 1 *. En 1719, Quetif donna une mise au point 1 *. 
Les biographes posterieurs tels Daunou 16 , Pfeiffer 1 ?, Verwijs 18 , Delisle 10 , 
Auger 20 , Kaufmann 21 , Vet 22 , Huyben 2 3 n’ont pu ajouterrien de vraiment 
essentiel. La plupartdes datations restent approximatives sinon incertaines. 

Thomas - a qui l’ona parfois attribue abusivement plusieurs autres 


1 Alia eiusdem Thomae Cantipratani vita ex eiusdem operibus et aliunde conscripta. 

2 Colvenerius 1627. — Les noms d’auteurs suivis (Tun millesime renvoient a la Bibliographic C, 
Liste chronologique qu*on trouvera plus loin, pp. 16^-71. 

3 Gesta venerabilis Thomae de Cantiprato supprioris domus Praedicatorum Lovaniensium , AB XIV = 189^, 
p. 87; SH 3 A 2 , 1959, p. 178. Le texte se trouve dans H. Choquet 1618, pp. 89-100 et dans l’intro- 
duction, malheureusement non paginee, de Colvenerius 1627. 

4 Ces notices ont ete imprim^es dans l’introduction de Colvenerius 1627; elles y constituent, 
avec les Gesta de Gielemans et VAlia vita de Colvenerius, une Vita auctoris. 

3 Henricus Gandicavensis 1639. 6 Dionysius Carthusianus 1487 et 1^32. 

7 Ioannes Trithemius 1494. 8 Leander Albertus 1519. 

9 Eysengrein 1565. I( > Antonius Senensis 1 $85. 

11 Ioannes Molanus, voir Colvenerius 1627. * 2 Bellarminus 1613. 

13 Iustus Lipsius 1610. 14 Petrus Spinellus, voir Colvenerius 1627. 

13 Quetif et Echard 1719. 16 Daunou 1838. 

17 Pfeiffer 1861, pp. xxix-xxxii. 18 Verwijs 1878, pp. xiii-xxx. 

Delisle 1888. 20 Auger 1892. 

21 Kaufmann 1899. 22 Vet 1902, pp. 1-73. 

23 Huyben 1927. 
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prenoms: Nicolas 1 , Guillaume 2 , Henri 3 ou Jean* - naquit en 1201 
environs a Leeuw-Saint-Pierre (Sint-Pieters-Leeuw), une commune du 
Brabant situee au sud-ouest de Bruxelles. De la vient son sumom 
Brabantinus 6 . II descendait de la famille noble De Monte ou Du Mont, 
qui residait a Bellenghem (actuellement Bellingen) pres de Leeuw-Saint- 
Pierre. De la, pour Thomas, un second surnom: Van Bellenghem?. 

Le pere de Thomas, afin d’obtenir le pardon de ses peches, avait 
fait le voeu d’offrir s >n fils a Dieu. En consequence, il l’envoya, des 
Page de cinq ans, aux ecoles de Liege pour etre eduque et instruit 8 . 
Vers 121 $ 9 , un sermon prononce par Jacques de Vitry 10 , qui prechait 
alors la croisade contre les Albigeois 11 , fut pour Thomas Toccasion 
d’entrer en rapports avec lui; il con^ut pour lui une profonde veneration, 
qui ne s’est jamais dementie. 

Vers Page de dix-sept ans 12 , Thomas decida de se faire chanoine 
regulier de saint Augustin, en quoi il suivait peut-etre Pexemple de 
Jacques de Vitry. Du reste, a Bellenghem il y avait depuis longtemps un 
prieure de chanoines reguliers 13 , qui dependait de Pabbaye de Cantimpre 1 * 
pres de Cambrai. C’est dans cette abbaye qu’il entra comme novice, pour 
y demeurer pendant quinze ans 13 ; c’est elle qui lui a valu les surnoms 
CantipratanuSy Cantipratensis et de Canti(m)prato l6 . Devenu chanoine et 
ordonne pretre, il fut nomme confesseur 1 ?. Toutefois, s’estimant mieux 
doue pour Petude que pour le confessionnal, il demanda et obtint Pauto- 
risation de passer aux Freres Precheurs, dont il prit Phabit, a Louvain, 
entre i 2 30 et 1232. Peu apres - il travaillait deja depuis un certain temps 


1 Par suite d’une resolution fautive de l’abreviation N pour Nomen, Colvenerius, Alia vita; Quetif 
et Echard 1719, p. 2^4; Daunou 1838, p. 181; Vet 1902, p. 30; p. 34, note 3. 

2 Par confusion avec Guillaume de Moerbeke, Antonius Senensis i£8£; Colvenerius, Alia vita; 
Jourdain 1843; Pelzer 1964, p. 182. 

3 Par confusion avec un dominicain Henri de Brabant, Jourdain 1843; Pelzer 1964, pp. 178-82; 
217-8. 

* Colvenerius, Alia vita. 5 Kaufmann 1899, P* Vet 1902, pp. 2-3. 

6 Colvenerius, Alia vita; Axters 1965, p. 242. 

7 Veerdeghem 1899, pp. 115-6; Vet 1902, p. 3; Axters 1932, p. i£; Axters 1965, p. 242. 

8 Gielemans, Gesta; Colvenerius, Alia vita. 

9 Colvenerius, Alia vita; Quetif et Echard 1719; Vet 1902, p. 3. 

10 Daunou 183^, pp. 209-46; Moreau 194s, pp. 537 sv; Waas i960. 

11 Daunou 183^, p. 210. 

12 Colvenerius, Alia vita; Quetif et Echard 1719, p. 2^0. 

12 Veerdeghem 1899, p. ii£. 

14 Cottineau 1939; Chartier 1949; Moreau 194^, p. 437. 

18 Qudtif et Echard 1719, p. 2^0; Axters 1965, p. 241. 

16 Colvenerius, Alia vita; Quetif et Echard 1719, p. 2^3; Daunou 1838, p. 177. 

17 Gielemans, Gesta; Colvenerius, Alia vita; Quetif et Echard 1719, p. 2go. 
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a la redaction du De naturis rerum - ses superieurs l’envoyerent completer 
ses etudes a Cologne, oil il suivit les cours d’Albert le Grand. 

Colvener 1 , Du Boulay 2 et, tout recemment, Brouette^ ont cru a 
tort qu’il a eu comme condisciple Thomas d’Aquin, mais celui-ci, ne 
en 12 2ne sera a Cologne que de i 248 a 1252*. 

A partir de 1237, et tout au moins jusqu’en 1240. Thomas reside 
dans le couvent Saint-Jacques a Paris 8 . En 1246, de retour a Louvain, 

11 remplit les fonctions de sous-prieur et de lecteur. Dans la suite, sa 
connaissance des langues le fera designer comme predicateur general 
dans une region qui couvre une partie de TAllemagne, de la Belgique 
et de la France 6 . Colvener 7 entre autres a repandu la legende, reprise par 
De Raisse 8 et meme par Phistoriographe des dominicains beiges Bernard 
de Jonghe^, selon laquelle Thomas aurait ete pendant une trentaine 
d’annees le coadjuteur de Nicolas de Fontaines, de 1249 a 1272 eveque 
de Cambrai 10 . Pourtant, un autre historiographe de Tordre dominicain, 
Quetif 11 , ecrivant comme De Jonghe en 1719, rejette a juste titre cette 
hypo these. Si celle-ci a pu naitre, c’est que nous n’avons aucune 
certitude concemant la date de la mort de Thomas de Cantimpre. Le 
necrologe de son couvent nous apprend bien qu’il deceda le mai, 
mais sans mentionner l’annee 12 . Est-ce 1263, 1270, 1272 ou 1280? On 
retient le plus souvent 1270-1272. 

Les ecrits 13 

Encore jeune, Thomas comment la redaction d’une Vie de Jean, 
premier abbe de Cantimpre 1 *, qu’il n’acheva toutefois que vers la fin de 
sa vie; elle est restee inedite. Il composa une Vie de sainte Christine de 
S. Trond 18 et une Vie de la bienheureuse Liutgarde 16 , en echange du petit 

1 Alia vita. 2 Bulaeus 1666. 3 Brouette 1965. 

4 Grabmann 1926; Steenberghen 1964; Pelzer 1964, p. 295. 

* Quetif et Echard 1719, p. 250; Moreau 1945, p. 493; Axters 1965, p. 241. 

6 Quetif et Echard 1719, p. 250; Raissius 1634; Daunou 1838, p. 178. 

2 Alia vita. 8 Raissius 1634. 

9 Jonghe 1719, pp. 146-8; Axters 1965, pp. 241-2. 

10 Moreau 1945, pp. 167-9. 11 Quetif et Echard 1719, p. 2^1. 

12 Qudtif et Echard 1719, pp. 250-1 ; Kaufmann 1899, p. 14. 

13 Pour les editions, voir la Bibliographie B, Textes , plus loin, p. 164. 

*4 Vita Johannis abbatis primi monasterii Cantipratensis etejus Ecclesiae fundatoris , Quetif et Echard 1719, 
pp. 252-4; Daunou 1838, pp. 178 sv.; Vet 1902, pp. 29-30; De Vocht 1930, col. 30; Axters 
1965, p. 241. 

13 Vita sanctae Cbristinae mirabilis , Colvenerius, Alia vita; Quetif et Echard 1719, p. 252 ; Vet 1902, 
P- 32 . 

16 Vita piae Liutgardis y Colvenerius, Alia vita; Quetif et Echard 1719, p. 252; Vet 1902, p. 33; 
Moreau 1945, pp. 539-41; OGE 1946, passim. 
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doigt de la definite. Aux deux livres que Jacques de Vitry avait ecrits 
sur la vie de Marie d’Oignies 1 , Thomas en ajouta un troisieme 2 . On lui 
attribue un supplement a la Vie de la bienheureuse Marguerite dTpres*, 
qu’il aurait ecrit a l’aide de notices biographiques lui transmises par 
Siger de Brabant. Thomas composa aussi un hymne* en l’honneur du 
premier maitre general des Freres Precheurs, le bienheureux Jordan 
de Saxes, insere ensuite dans le Bonum universale de apibus (II, 57). 

C’est k tort que plusieurs biographes 6 ont attribue a Thomas, 
pendant sa periode parisienne, un petit ecrit (De) Disciplina scholarium, 
qui critique la vie des etudiants k Paris et Tenseignement a la faculte des 
arts vers 1230. Cette critique etant censee emaner de Boece, il n’est 
pas etonnant que Topuscule ait aussi ete imprime sous son nom, si 
bien que Migne Pa publie parmi les oeuvres de cet auteur. Aujourd’hui 
on estime generalement que la Disciplina scholarium est soit d’Elie de 
Trickingham 8 , soit d’un certain Conrad*. 

Nous avons vu plus haut que, dans les annees trente et quarante, 
Thomas s’est beaucoup interesse aux choses de la nature, ce qui a 
resulte dans la redaction du De naturis rerum. Mais dans la suite, sous 
Pinfluence d’une certaine hostilite envers les etudes scientifiques 
prevalant dans Pordre dominicain 10 , il abandonne les sciences pour se 
consacrer desormais exclusivement au bien des ames. Dans cette 
ambiance, Thomas compose entre 12^6 et 1263 son dernier ouvrage qu’il 
intitule Bonum universale de apibus. C’est un recueil d’exemples edifiants, 
dedie a Humbert de Romans 11 , et qui prend comme point de depart le 
chapitre De apibus dans le livre IX du De naturis rerum. Dans la dedicace, 
Pauteur se refere expressement a son encyclopedic, en ces termes: 
Revolvi autem librum ilium De natura rerum, quern ipse multo labore per 


I Vita beatae Mariae Oigniacensis , Qu£tif et Echard 1719, p. 2^4; Moreau 1945, pp. 538-9. 

* Supplementum ad Vitam beatae Mariae Oigniacensis , Colvenerius, Alia vita , Quetif et Echard 1719, 
p. 254; Daunou 1835, pp. 222-4; Vet 1902, p. 30. 

3 Colvenerius, Alia vita ; Quetif et Echard 1719, p. 252; Daunou 1835, pp. 397-8; Vet 1902, pp. 
34 -*. 

* Hymnus de beato Jordano t Colvenerius 1627, note a la p. 43, p. 158; Kaufmann 1899, p. 43; Vet 
1902, pp. 339-4*. 

s Gieraths i960, coll. 1120-1. 

6 Fabricius 1721-2; Grasze 1843 et 1861; Wattenbach 1894, P« *°°J Auger 1892, p. 138. 

7 Migne, Pat. Lat. LXIV, coll. 1223 sv. 

8 J. Porcher, Le De disciplina scholarium dans Ecole nationale des Chartes ; Position des theses soutenues par 
les elives de la promotion de 1921; Steenberghen 1966, p. 277. 

* Lehmann 1927. 

10 Cette hostility a 6t£ fort bien caract&risee par Van Steenberghen 1966, p. 277; cf. Huyben 1927, 
PP* 73 - 4 * 

II Planzer 1934; Gieraths i960. 
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annos IS de diversis auctoribus utilissime compilavi 1 Danscettephrase, comme 
ailleurs dans le recueil, De natura rerum est le titre prefere a celui 
de De naturis rerum qu’on lit dans le prologue de 1 ’encyclopedic. 

LE DE NATURIS RERUM 

Afin de faciliter T identification des manuscrits du De naturis rerum , 
nous avions decide de donner de substantiels extraits d’un seul manuscrit. 
Mais lequel choisir? Les manuscrits represen tent trois versions diffe- 
rentes: deux redactions authentiques et un remaniement. En effet, 
Thomas a compose d’abord une redaction en 19 livres. Ce n’est que 
plus tard - l’auteur nous l’apprend lui-meme 2 3 4 - qu’il en a ajoute un 
vingtieme, saisissant l’occasion pour corriger sa version primitive et 
pour y supprimer et ajouter des details. Un certain nombre de manuscrits 
commencent par le livre qui est le seizieme dans les deux redactions 
authentiques de Thomas. Delisle 3 et FerckeB y voient a juste titre un 
remaniement. II allait done de soi qu’il fallait choisir un representant 
de la redaction en 20 livres, la demiere revisee par l’auteur. Poui ce 
representant, nous avons prefere le ms. Utrecht, Bibl. univ. 710, 
complet et tres soigneusement execute. 


Extraits du De naturis rerum d’apres le ms. Utrecht , Bibl. univ. JIO 

Nous imprimons ci-apres le texte du Prologue entier 5 , des incipit 
et des explicit , tel qu’il se presente dans le ms. Utrecht, Bibl. univ. 710 6 
contenant la version en 20 livres. Nous donnons le texte en introduisant 
les majuscules et les signes diacritiques, mais sans signaler la resolution 
des abreviations. 

Apres Vexplicit du vingtieme livre (. . . designandum accensus. 
Amen., f. i92 r a) le scribe a copie douze lignes avec l’en-tete De polipodio 
pisce , sans aucun renvoi. Ce qui suit, c’-a-d. le reste du f. i92 r , les flf. 
i92 v et i93 rv , - le scribe l’indique clairement au moyen d’un signe en 
forme de croix - doit etre insere apres les capitula du premier livre, 
ou nous l’avons restitue. 

1 Dans l’^dition Colvenerius, 1627, p. 1. 

2 Prologus , voir plus loin, p. i££. 

3 Delisle 1888, p. 386. 

4 Ferckel 1912, pp. 13-16. 

* Thorndike 1963 a publie le Prologue d’apr&s le ms. Vat. Pal. 1066. 

6 Pour ce manuscrit, voir [P. A. Tiele], Catalogus codicum manu scriptorum Bibliothecae Universitatis 
Rheno-Trajectinae [I], 1887, p. 183. 



[PROLOGUS] 


[f. i r a] Incipit prologus in libro De naturis rerum: Naturas rerum in 
diuersis auctorum scriptis late per orbem sparsas inueniens cum labore 
nimio et sollicitudine non parua, annis fere XV operam dedi ut, in¬ 
spects diuersorum philosophorum et auctorum scriptis, ea que de naturis 
creaturarum et earum proprietatibus memorabilia et congrua moribus 
inuenirem in vno volumine et hoc in paruo breuissime compilarem. 

Hie ergo primo consideranda est anathomia humani corporis, pas- 
siones & cura earum; postea uero tractatus breuis et vtilis de anima, 
cuius virtutem doctor incomparabilis Augustinus in libro De anima et 
spiritu plenius lucidiusque distinxit; deinde cause et species monstru- 
orum hominum ac deinde de natura pecudum, volucrum ac beluarum 
marinarum pisciumque, serpentium, vermium, arborum, herbarum, 
fluminum, lapidum, metallorum et humorum aeris; de septem planetis 
et passionibus aeris; de cursu solis et lune et eorum defectibus et 
vltimo de quatuor elementis. 

Propterea rerum proprietates per editiones uarias aperte distinguens 
auctores dictorum singulis proprietatibus applicaui. Proinde isti sunt 
qui sequens opusculum eleganter illuminant: 

Primus omnium Aristoteles est qui non solum in hiis, uerum eciam 
in omnibus ad philosophicam disciplinam uel doctrinam pertinen- 
tibus eminentior cunctis effloruit. 

Secundus est Plinius qui et tempore antiquitate et auctoritate ve- 
nerabilis inter harum rerum auctores copiosus magis enituit. 
Tercio autem Solinum ponimus qui et ipse eloquencia valde 
mirabilis in libro quern de mirabilibus [f. i r b] mundi edidit, 
plurima de rerum naturis diligens perscrutator inseruit. 

Quartus beatus Ambrosius Mediolanensis presul est qui de naturis 
bestiarum et volucrum in libro qui Exameron dicitur multa dis- 
tinguit; qui utique per omnia secutus et modo scribendi & ordine 
Magnum Basilium in libro quern eciam Exameron greco eloquio 
edidit, cuius eciam sententias quasdam nostro operi oportunis 
locis dignissimum duximus inserendas, quas utique beatus Ambrosius 
breuitatis causa minime comprehendit. 

Quintus Ysidorus episcopus est qui in libro Ethimologiarum diffusus 
valde et utilis est. 

Sexto loco magistrum Jacobum de Vitriaco quondam Aquonensem 
episcopum, nunc uero Tusculanum presulem et Romane curie 
cardinalem, licet meritis potiorem, quasi etate ultimum ponimus; 



qui de naturis rerum et historiis que in transmarinis partibus mo- 
demis temporibus euenerunt, eleganti sermone conscripsit et 
hunc librum voluit Orientalem historiam appellari. — Librum uero 
rerum , libellum admodum paruum, inueni qui eciam de naturis 
rerum plurima comprehendit. Inueni eciam quendam librum 
subpresso auctoris nomine quern modernis temporibus compilatum 
audiui; cuius sentenciam vbicumque reppereris, ex hoc cognosces 
quod hoc nomen Experimentator subsequentibus inuenies preli- 
batum. [in margine] Palladius in libro De agricultura eximius ualde 
est. 

Septimus Galienus et Platearius preclari auctores in phisica sunt, 
qui de natura humani corporis, arborum et herbarum virtutes 
medicine vsui congruentes, plane distinguunt. 

Octauo scilicet et Phisiologum compendiosum satis et utilem locis 
diuersis inserui. 

Nono Adelinum quoque philosophum qui etsi pauca, tamen bona 
ualde conscripsit. 

Ceteri uero quorum nomina plerumque inter alios posuimus non 
tamen auctores in [f. i v a] rerum naturis sunt quam pro scriptorum 
suorum oportunitatibus assertores. Interdum autem & vulgi opiniones 
non per omnia refutandas posuimus. Ipsa enim antiquitas in talibus 
plerumque honoranda est dum aperte non sit dissona veritati. 

Et notandum quod sub Alexandra Magno £o volumina edita sunt ad 
mandatum illius; que Plinius 37 editionibus comprehendit breuiter. 
Auctores uero tales suo libro prefixit; pretermisimus tamen multos ex 
illis & posuimus magis vulgatos & precipuos, & sunt isti: Lucillus 
philosophus, [in margine ] Pyso, Theophrastus, Claudius Cesar, Dyo- 
genes, Dorotheus Ateniensis, Democritus Appollodius qui de bestiis 
venenatis, Dyonisius medicus qui transtulit Magonem, Cato censorinus, 
Marcus Varo, Heraclides, Orpheus, Pitagoras, Menander, Homerus, 
Nycander, Mutianus, Virgilius, Petronius, Dyagoras, Andreas, Juba rex, 
Metellinus, Philometor rex, Ptholomeus rex, Antigonus rex, Archelaus 
rex, Vmbritius, Philemon, Alphius, Flauuius, Nigidius, Seneca et 
Cycero, Hyginus, Macculius, Hypocras. Hii sunt auctores secundum 
Plinium in natura rerum. 

Proinde moralitates & significances rerum breuiter in quibusdam per 
interualla distinximus et ideo non continue, quia uero vitauimus 
prolixitatem. 



Nunc igitur quantum hoc opus prosit & quantam vtilitatem prestare 
possit hiis qui uerbo predicatoris uolunt insistere, ad plenum scire 
hominum estimo neminem nisi cui in profundioribus diuina sapientia 
dedit intellectum. Dicit enim Aristoteles, De animalibus , libro XI 0 : 
Siue sit nobilissimum sicut illud quod celeste est , siue ignobile sicut est creatura 
animalium 9 erat tamen causa magne dilectionis illis qui illud possunt cognos- 
[f. ivb] cere. Propter hoc igitur debemus considerare formas creaturarum 
& delectari in artifice qui fecit illas, quoniam artificium operantis 
manifestatur in operatione & propter hoc ait: Intendamus in naturis 
animalium uilium & non graue sit nobis , quoniam in omnibus rebus naturalibus 
est mirabile et res naturalis nobilis , quoniam nonjuit ullum naturatum ociose 
creatum neque casualiter 9 sed propter aliquod complementum & ideo habet 
aliquod eciam reputatum vilissimum locum et ordinem nobilem . 

Illud autem in hoc opere Lector consideret ut, si naturas & mores 
animalium aut effectus herbarum aliter in occidente reppererit quam 
relatio philosophorum contineat, qui fere omnes in orientis partibus 
scriptitarunt, non statim incipiat quasi ficticium reputare quod scriptum 
est, ymo prudenter aduertat, quia habeat se aliter orientis pars mundi 
cum suis creaturis quam occidentalis, aut aquilo siue meridies, cum 
oppositus sit dispositione nature occidens orienti, meridies aquiloni. 
Aliter enim machina mundialis stare non posset, et ecce probatio: 
Oriens calidus et humidus est; occidens uero frigidus et humidus; 
meridies calidus & siccus est; aquilo uero frigidus et siccus. Nunc autem 
si omnes quatuor plage vnius qualitatis essent, et calor solis orbem 
totaliter occuparet et nichil esset quod eius vehemencie per contrarium 
obuiaret, semper enim nullo sibi resistente cresceret, quoadusque in 
suis elementis mundum consumeret. Nunc ergo calor frigori, frigus 
calori, siccum humido, humidum sicco opponitur, et mundus in suis 
plagis oppositarum qualitatum coequata lucta firmius stabilitur. 

Crede ergo, Lector, quia et complexiones in animalibus & effectus 
in herbis secundum qualitatem aeris variantur. 

Hiis ergo scriptis si quis studium adhibuerit ad argumenta fidei et 
correctiones morum integumentis mediis sufificientiam reperiet, [f. 2 r a] 
vt interdum predicatore quasi vestigio scripturarum apte digresso 
cessantibus eloquiis prophetarum, ad euigilationem brutarum mentium 
occulta fide creaturarum testes adducat, vt si que sepius audita de 
scripturis & inculcata non monstrent, saltern noua more suo pigritrantium 
aures demulceant. 



Hinc ergo ab ipso homine initium nobis sumendum est, qui inter 
mortalia mortalis quidem creatus, cunctis mortalibus anime dignitate 
prelatus est. 

Liber ergo primus de anathomia humani corporis est. 

Secundus : de anima. 

Tertius : de monstruosis hominibus orientis. 

Quartus : de animalibus quadrupedibus. 

Quintus : de auibus. 

Sextus : de monstris marinis. 

Septimus : de piscibus fluuialibus [in margine ] atque marinis. 

Octauus : de serpentibus. 

Nonus : de vermibus. 

Decimus : de arboribus communibus. 

Vndecimus : de arboribus aromaticis & medicinalibus. 

Duodecimus : de uirtutibus herbarum communium. [in margine ] 
medicinalium & aromaticarum. 

Tredecimus : de fontibus. 

Quartusdecimus : de lapidibus preciosis et eorum sculpturis. 
Quintusdecimus : de septem metallis. 

Sextusdecimus : de VII regionibus et humoribus aeris. 
Septimusdecimus: de spera et VII planetis & eorum virtutibus. 
Octauusdecimus : de passionibus aeris scilicet fulgure, tonitruo et 
consimilibus. 

Nonusdecimus : de quatuor elementis. 

Vicesimum autem post finem laboris nostri non tamquam ex nostra 
compilatione sed tamquam necessarium ipsi operi precedenti addidimus, 
qui utique de ornatu celi et motu syderum atque planetarum ad intelli- 
gendam speram & eclipsim solis et lune euidentissime tractare videtur. 

Addidimus tamen aliqua et quedam subtraximus atque nonnulla in 
libro eodem correximus. Explicit prologus. 

[I] 

[f. 2 r a] Incipiunt capitula primi libri. Primo generaliter. 

De capite [f. 2 r b] de cerebro [. . .] de senectute [f. 2 v a] de decrepita 
etate, de morte et quid [in margine ] sit mors & si subito ceciderit, quid 
faciendum sit. 

[f. 2 r a, in margine ] Alia capitula habentur in fine libri que hie stare 
deberent secundum quoddam exemplar aliud, et deinde 20 versus tali 
signo 0. 

[f. i92 r b] Incipiunt capittula libri de membris corporis humani et 
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stabit ante tali signo 0. Generaliter de membris corporis humani: de 
capite; que signa in facie faciunt hominem cognoscibilem; [. . f. 
I 93 v b, . . .] de morte et quid sit mors et, si cito ceciderit, quid facien¬ 
dum sit. Deo gratias. Expliciunt capitula. Incipit versus 20. Verte duo 
folia. Aue. 

[f. 192 r a] Incipiunt versus 20 qui continent materiam librorum secundum 
numerum versuum et stabunt ante in principio post capitula de membris 
corporis humanum [f. 192 r b]: 

Membra prius morbosque simul curasque videbo, 

Inde quid est anima certa ratione docebo. 

Hinc dixi uultus hominum formeque patebunt, 

Quadrupedum species librum pro parte tenebunt. 

Hinc volucres uideas uarium quas scema beauit, 

Monstra maris que mira satis Deus ipse creauit. 

Fluminis atque maris pisces post ista locantur, 

Serpentes varii uel queque nociua sequantur. 

Vermes reptantes nichilominus inde coapta, 

Siluarum ligna communibus usibus apta. 

Hinc eciam sequitur lignum redolens specierum, 

Herbarum virtus curis tutissima rerum. 

Flumina uel fontes pia quos natura beauit, 

Gemmarum virtus quas discolor irradiauit. 

Hinc alkimine septena metalla notantur, 

Aeris humores que septem regna vocantur. 

Inde planetarum cursus si scripta requiris, 

Quid tonitruus, fax, stella cadens, quid ventus & yris. 

Quatuor hinc elementa, inde post finem patescit 
Cur uenit eclipsis, scandit sol, luna retrescit. 

[f. 2 v a] Incipit liber primus de anathomia humani corporis. Gene¬ 
raliter primo: Anathomia dicitur ab ana quod est resoluere, et thomos 
quod est partes, quasi resolutio partium. Partes corporis humani 
principaliter create sunt, ut dicit Aristoteles, et posite secundum 
creationes [. . .] De capite: Caput hominis et eius testa [. . .] 

[f. 36 r a, . . .] ut ilium intelligamus qui non habet terminum mortis. 
Explicit athonomia. 


[II] 


[f. 36 r a] Incipit liber 2 US de anima et eius virtutibus naturalibus secundum 
beatum Augustinum. Anima simplex est et incomposita, ut dicit 
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beatus Augustinus, neque duas animas dicimus in vno homine [. . .] 
[f. 42 r b, . . .] Hec de anima dicta sufficiant. Nunc autem ad librum 
tercium de monstruosis hominibus transeamus. Explicit liber 2 US de 
anima. 


[Ill] 

[f. 42 r b] Incipit liber III US de monstruosis hominibus orientis. Primo & 
generaliter vnde homines monstruosi descenderunt. Quoniam de 
monstruosis hominibus orientis liber sequitur, primo querendum est si 
homines illi de Adam primo homine descenderunt. Et respondendum est 
quod non, nisi [. . .] 

[f. 44 r a, . . .] Hec tibi Vienna ciuitas Austrie propter vicinitatem certa 
testabitur. Explicit liber 3 US [f. 44 r b] de monstruosis hominibus. 

[W] 

[f. 44 r b] Incipiunt capitula libri 4 U de quadrupedibus. Generaliter de 
quadrupedibus: Azinus [ . . . , f. 44 v a, . . . ] Zybo qui est de genere 
hyene. Expliciunt capitula libri 4 U de quadrupedibus animalibus. 

[f. 44 v a] Incipit liber quartus de quadrupedibus animalibus. Generaliter 
primo dicendum est de animalibus quadrupedibus. Aristoteles: Animalia 
ilia que habent duos pedes uel nullos uel quatuor , habent sanguinem [. . .] 

[f. 78 r a, . . .] dicunt nonnulli quod zibo de genere hiene bestie est et 
satis videtur in moribus. Explicit liber de quadrupedibus animalibus. 

[V] 

[f. 78 r a] Incipiunt capitula libri de auibus. Generaliter de auibus: 
Aquila septentrionalis [. . ., f. 78 v a, . . .] zelentides. Expliciunt capitula 
libri quinti. 

[f. 78 v a] Incipit liber quintus de naturis auium. Primo generaliter. 
Omnis auis que est bone ale, id est velox in volando, est malorum pedum, 
id est debilium sicut yrundo et similia [. . .] 

[f. io4 v b, . . .] nec tamen vnde veniant aut quo vadant compertum est 
nisi cum presidio earum indigent homines terre illius. Explicit liber 
quintus de naturis auium. 

[VI] 

[f. io4 v b] Incipiunt capitula libri 6 U de monstris marinis. Abydes [. . ., 
f. io£ r a, . . .] Zyfius. 

[ 1 . io£ r a] Incipit liber sextus de monstris marinis. Monstra marina sunt 
ab omnipotente Deo in ammirationem orbis data. In hoc enim magis 



admiranda videntur quia raro conspectibus hominum offeruntur [. . .] 
[f. 113 r b, . . .] si oris abissum fugies velut mortis voraginem, si oculos 
horrebis, si ceterum corpus fateberis in rebus nichil simile te vidisse. 
Explicit liber 6 US de monstris marinis. 

[VII] 

[f. 113 r b] Incipiunt capitula libri y mi de piscibus communibus. Anguilla 
[. . f. H3 v a, . . .] virgiliales. 

[f. ii3 v a] Incipit liber septimus de piscibus marinis siue fluuialibus et 
primo in generali. Nullus piscis, ut dicit Aristoteles, habet collum uel 
virgam uel testiculos uel mamillas. De hiis tamen delphinum et cethum 
et cetera monstra maris excipimus [. . .] 

[f. i2£ r a, . . .] Vnde Salomon: Est qui nequiter humiliat se et interiora 
eius plena sunt dolo. Explicit liber 7 mus d e piscibus. 

[VIII] 

[f. i2£ r a] Incipiunt capitula libri octaui de serpentibus. Aspis [. . 
f. i2$ r b, . . .] vipera. 

[f. 12$ r b] Incipit liber octauus de serpentibus. Et primo de illis in gene¬ 
rali. Generaliter primo dicendum est de serpentibus. Aristo teles: 
Nullus serpens habet testiculos , sed mas sicut piscis et matrix eius est longa [. . .] 
[f. i32 r b, . . .] depone asperitatem morum ut tibi sedula uxor occurrerit, 
propelle indignationem. Non es dominus, maritus, non ancillam 
sortitus es, sed vxorem. Explicit liber octauus de serpentibus. 

[IX] 

[f. 13 2 r b] Incipiunt capitula libri noni de vermibus. Apes [. . .] vermes 
Celidonie. 

[f. i32 v a] Incipit liber nonus de vermibus et primo in generali. Primo 
generaliter de vermibus dicendum est. Nullum insectorum, id est 
vermium, ut dicit Plinius, habet sanguinem nisi in modica quantitate [. . .] 
[f. I4i r b, . . .] Noli, inquam, timere, quia si Dominus illuminatio tua 
ad cognitionem sui et eciam in periculis salus, quern timebis? Quasi 
dicat nullum. 

[f. 141 v a] Explicit liber nonus de vermibus. 

[X] 

[f. i4i v a] Incipiunt capitula libri X mi de arboribus. Generaliter de 
arboribus. Arbores paradisi [. . .] vlmus. Expliciunt capitula de arbori¬ 
bus. 



[f. i4i v a] Incipit liber decimus de arboribus et primo in generali. 
Generali ter primo dicendum est de arboribus communibus. Quedam 
arbores sunt que oriuntur ex semine aliarum arborum. Quedam autem 
oriuntur per se [. . .] 

[f. i49 r b, . . .] deinde excisa et in humo fixa radicibus se [f. 149 v a] ipsa 
demargit. Explicit liber decimus de arboribus. 

[XI] 

[f. i49 v a] Incipiunt capitula vndecimi de herbis aromaticis. Primo 
generaliter de arboribus uel herbis aromaticis. Aloe herba [. . .] thus. 
Expliciunt capitula vndecimi libri. 

[f. i49 v a] Incipit liber vndecimus de herbis aromaticis et primo in 
generali. Primo generaliter dicendum est de arboribus uel herbis 
aromaticis et de generatione ipsarum, ut dicit Magnus Basilius in libro 
Exameron. 

[f. i£4 v a, . . .] fiat emplastrum ex puluere eius et vino. Contra reuma 
capitis in ore tenta duo frustra diutius comestaque multum conferunt. 
Explicit liber vnde[f. i£4 v b]cimus de arboribus aromaticis. 

[XII] 

[f. i£4 v b] Incipiunt capitula libri duodecimi de herbis aromaticis. 
Absinthium [. . .] zuchara. Expliciunt capitula libri XII ml de herbis 
aromaticis. 

[f. i£4 v b] Incipit liber duodecimus de herbis aromaticis et primo in 
generali. Generaliter primo de herbis dicendum est. Habet enimmaximam 
questionem qualiter nascantur herbe sine preiacenti materia uel semine. 

[f. i^8 v a, . . .] Contra dolores capitis ex calida causa et ad solutionem 
ventris accipiantur zucara et aqua decocta cum uiolis et misceatur et 
detur huius potus patientibus. Explicit liber XII US de herbis aromaticis. 

[XIII] 

[f. i^8 v b] Incipit liber XIII US de fontibus diuersarum terrarum. Genera¬ 
liter de fontibus dicendum est quod saporem aut virtutem uel colorem 
ex occultis terre visceribus trahunt, de quibus originem fluentes 
ducunt. Subsequentis libri in singulis fere capittulis auctores sunt 
Augustinus, Plinius, Solinus, Ysidorus et Jacobus. 

Fons limpidissimus et amenus in remotis orientis partibus videlicet 
in paradiso terrestri oritur [. . .] 

[f. i£9 v b, . . .] et hoc probatum fuit ex mandato Frederici imperatoris 
nunciis in hoc directis. Explicit liber XIII US de fontibus. 
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[XIIII] 

[f. IJ9 V b] Incipiunt capitula libri XIIII ml de lapidibus. Ametistes [. . ., 
f. i6o r a, . . .] topacius, sculpture gemmarum. Expliciunt capitula 
XIIII mi libri de lapidibus. 

[f. i6o r a] Incipit liber XIIII US de lapidibus et primo in generali. Genera- 
liter primo dicendum est de lapidibus preciosis. Est autem questio 
quomodo Hunt in visceribus terre. Et respondemus ex dictis philoso- 
phorum quod ex uaporibus Hunt [. . .] 

[f. i66 v b, . . .] hunc lapidem scribit Plinius tante magnitudinis fuisse 
inuentum ut ex eo Ptolomeus Philadelphia statuam faceret quatuor 
cubitorum. 

[f. i66 v b] De sculpturis lapidum secundum antiquorum scriptorum 
relationes. Sequunturet relationes antiquorum scriptorum de sculpturis 
lapidum nec approbande multum nec penitus refutande [. . .] 

[f. i68 v b, . . .] virtutem tuam per illos sibi adesse sentiat donaque grade 
tue et tutelam virtutis accipere mereatur per Dominum nostrum 
Jhesum Xristi, filium tuum qui tecum uiuit et regnat in vnitate Spiritus 
Sancti, Deus per omnia secula seculorum. 

[f. i69 r a] Explicit liber XIII1 US de lapidibus preciosis. 

[XV] 

[f. i69 r a] Incipiunt capitula libri XV tA de VII metallis: Aurum [. . .] 
ferrum. Expliciunt capitula libri XV* 1 de VII metallis. 

[f. i69 r a] Incipit liber XV tus de VII metallis et primo in generali. 
Generaliter primo dicendum est de metallis. Sicut liber Genesis testatur, 
Lamech, qui septimus ab Adam bigamiam introducens, ex Ada vxore 
vna genuit Jabel, qui primo adinuenit tentoria pastorum; ex altera vxore 
Sella Lamech genuit Tubalcayin, qui ferrariam artem primus inuenit 

[..•] 

[f. i7o r b, . . .] aptum est et fit fusile sicut cuprum uel argentum, sed 
ductile non est sicut ferrum aliarum mundi partium. Explicit liber XV tus 
de VII metallis. 


[XVI] 

[f. i7o r b] Incipiunt capitula libri XVI t4 de VII regionibus aeris: Prima 
regio roris [. . .] septima regio mannatis. Expliciunt capitula XVI** 
libri de regionibus aeris. 

[f. i7o r b] Incipit liber XVI tus de regionibus aeris et primo de eis in 
generali. [f. i7o v a] Generaliter primo dicendum de septem regionibus 
aeris et earum humoribus. Septem sunt aeris regiones, vt dicunt 
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philosophi, sub firmamento celi in quibus aquosi humores terre per 
attractionem caloris ex sole aliquando visibiliter per nebulas, aliquando 
inuisibiliter per humidiorem aerem ascendentes [. . .] 

[f. i73 r a, . . .] in decoctione autem de facili non ponatur, nisi pura et 
non mixta si inueniatur quod vix numquam uel raro fit. Explicit liber 
i6 us de VHtem regionibus aeris. 


[XVII] 

[f. i73 r a] Incipit liber i7 mus d e S pera et motu eius. Generaliter primo 
dicendum est de spera et motu eius. Spera celi in rotundum formata est, 
ut dicunt philosophi, cuius centrum terra est omnibus partibus equaliter 
conclusa. Hanc speram nec principium habere dicunt nec finem et ideo 
quia rotundum. 

De spera moti. Spere motus duobus axibus [. . .] 

[f. i77 v b, . .] quia tarn euidenti ratione probatur ut a nullo possit 

tanta ueritas infirmari, sed quoniam tanta res ocium singulare deposuit, 
de hiis ad presens supersedendum melius iudicaui. Explicit liber i7 mus 
de spera et VII planetis & cetera. 

[XVIII] 

[f. i77 v b] Incipit liber i8 mus de passionibus aeris, fulgure, tonitruo et 
consimilibus. Generaliter prius de passionibus aeris uideamusque quo- 
modo aut qua ratione aer concuciatur in multis, ut sunt venti, fulmina 
choruscationes ac tonitrus que non solum aerem in superioribus, 
uerum eciam terram [. . .] 

[f. i8i r a, . . .] Dicunt autem nonnulli quod archus iste celestis annis 
quadraginta ante finem mundi non videbitur in nubibus. Hec de aere et 
de eius passionibus dicta sufficiant. Explicit liber i 8 mus de passionibus 
aeris. 


[XIX] 

[f. i8i r a] Incipit liber nonus X us de 4 or elementis. Generaliter primo 
dicendum est de quatuor elementis, et primo quidem distinguendum est 
qualis et quid sit mundus. Mundus est, ut dicunt philosophi, quasi 
vndique motus, est enim in perpetuo motu. Huius figura est in modum 
pile rotunda, sed instar oui elementis distincta [. . .] 

[f. i8i v a] De terra. Terra elementum est accomodatissimum homini 

[. ..] 

[f. i8£ v a, . . .] Hec sunt quatuor elementa: terra, aqua, aer, ignis, de 
quibus simul et singulariter quidam ex nostris satis apte distinxit, dicens: 
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Terra iacens stabilis; aqua fluit labilis; aer nutat mobilis; ignis uolat 
nobilis; uoluitur rotabilis machina speralis. 


Consummato igitur opere utcumque potuimus, a discreto 
Lectore veniam postulamus certi utique, et si minus inuenerit quam 
necesse sit, cogitare poterit quod impossibile sit omnes philosophos 
qui a diuersis et multis inueniri et legi potuerunt to to orbe terrarum, 
casualiter vnum hominem inuenire posse et legere atque exs[er]pere 
et in vno uolumine compilare. Credimus tamen quod tanta et tam 
diuersa, in tam paruo uolumine posita uix inter latinos potuerunt 
inueniri. Neque enim laboribus aut expensis ullo modo pepercimus quin 
opus istud ad effectum perduceremus. Anni iam quatuordecim aut 
quindecim elapsi sunt ex quo libro De naturis rerum diligenter intendimus, 
illud beatissimi patris Augustini dictum in libro De doctrina Christiana 
(Deum) habentes pre oculis, vbi dicit utilissimum fore, si quis labo- 
[f. i8£ v b]rem assumeret quo in unum uolumen naturas rerum et 
maxime animalium congregaret. Congregaui ergo, nec michi suffecit 
Gallia atque Germania, que tamen in libris copios[iJores sunt regionibus 
uniuersis, ymo in partibus transmarinis et in Anglia libros de naturis 
editos aggregaui et ex omnibus meliora et commodiora decerpsi. 

Si quern ergo collecta iuuant, oret pro me ut secundum laborem 
meum michi Deus mercedem restituat in futurum. Amen. 

Explicit liber i9 us de 4 01 * elementis. 

[XX] 

[f. 185 v b] Incipit liber vicesimus de ornatu celi et motu syderum & hiis 
similibus. 

Post finem laboris nostri vicesimam quoque editionem apponimus. 
Sed hanc non tamquam ex nostra copilatione, sed tamquam necessariam 
ipsi operi precedenti. Addidimus tamen aliqua et quedam subtraximus 
atque nonnulla correximus. Est autem scribentis intencio de ornatu celi 
et motu syderum atque planetarum et ualet multum ad intelligendam 
speram, in distributionem signorum ad agnoscendam rationem eclypsis 
solis siue lune. 

Hinc primum de ornatu celi dicendum est. Ornatus uero eius 

[. ..] 

[f. i92 r a, . . .] Cum ergo stelle eiusdem emisperii apparerent, iterum 
Stella ilia que maior uidetur non apparet. Non ergo est Stella sed ignis 
iuxta uoluntatem creatoris ad aliquid designandum accensus. Amen. 
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[f. i92 r a] De polipodio pisce. 

Polipodius piscis est marinus, jacens in concha in maris profunditate 
ascenditque ad litus maris in altum super rupem tempore quo ros est 
super terram in ortu solis et sic os aperiens ex propria saliua, rore celi 
et calore solis concipit margaritam. 

Cancer uero maris polipodium appropinquans pariat lapidem inter 
conchas et aliquando pedem interponit. Quod cum videt polipodius 
pedem truncat. 
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supra , p. 148.) 

— Supplementum ad Vitam beatae Margaritae de Ipris , authentique? BHL 5319; Helin 
1934, no. 441; H. Choquet, Sancti Belgi Ordinis Praedicatorum , Douai, 1618, pp. 
144-200. 

— De naturis rerum , inedit. Pour les manuscrits, voir le Relev e , plus loin. 

— Hymnus de beato Jordano. Helin 1934, no. 419; AA.SS., Febr. 23, II, pp. 738-9; 
insere dans le Bonum universale (ed. Colvenerius, 1627, pp. 577-80). 

— Bonum universale de apibus. Helin 1934, no. 288; Stegmiiller 1955, no. 8083 (a 
l’avant-derniere ligne: barrer Den Haag igo2; (c’est la dissertation de Vet 1902). 
Nous utilisons la 3e ed. corrigee et augmentee de G. Colvenerius, Douai, 1627. 
Ses editions precedentes (1597, 1605) portaient le titre Miraculorum et exemplorum 
memorabilium sui temporis libri II (voir Axters 1932, nos. 34 et 35). 

Pseudo-Thomas Cantimpratanus, (De) Disciplina scholarium , derniere edition dans Migne, 
Patrologia latina LXIV, coll. 1223 sv. 


Auteurs qui ont utilise le De naturis rerum 

a) medio-latins 

Albertus Magnus, De animalibus libri XXVI, ed. H. Stadler, BGPMA XV-XVI, Munster 
i.W., 1916-20. 

Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De rerum Proprietatibus, Frankfurt, 1601 [repr. Frankfurt, 1964]. 
Vincentius Bellovacensis, Speculum naturale, Douai, 1624 [repr. Graz, 1964]. 

Petrus Berchorius, (Pierre Bersuire) Reductorium morale, derniere edition Cologne, 1731. 

b) traducteurs 

Jacob van Maerlant, Bormans, J. H., Der naturen bloeme van Jacob van Maerlant , met in- 
leiding, varianten van HSS., aenteekeningen en glossarium I, livres I-IV, Bruxelles 1857. 
— Verwijs, E., Jacob van Maerlants naturen bloeme, Groningue, 1878. 
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Broeder Gheraert, Clarisse, J., Sterre- en natuurkundig onderwijs , gemeenlijk genoemd: 
Natuurkunde van het Geheel-al , en gehouden voor het werk van zekeren Broeder Gheraert 
. . ., Leyde, 1847. 

Konrad von Megenberg, Pfeiffer, Fr., Das Buck der Natur , Stuttgart, 1861 (cf. Pelzer 
1964, pp. SSS sv.). 

C liste d’etudes qui ont trait au De naturis rerum de Thomas de 

CANTIMPRE DANS l’oRDRE DE LEUR PUBLICATION 1 . 

Dionysius Carthusianus, De quatuor novissimis, Delft, 1487, articulus 50. 

Iohannes Trithemius, De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis . . ., Bale, 1494, f. 70 v . 

Leander Albertus, Libri VI de viris illustribus ordinis praedicatorum , Bologne, 1519. 
Dionysius Carthusianus, Operum minorum tomus primus, Cologne, 1532, pp. 418-9. 
Gesnerus, C. Bibliotheca universalis . . ., Zurich, 1545, p. 617. 

— Historiae animalium . . ., I-III, Zurich, 1551-5. 

Eysengrein, G. Catalogus testium veritatis . . ., Dillingen, 1565, p. 120. 

Antonius Senensis, Bibliotheca Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum , Paris, 1585, p. 99; p. 242. 
Possevinus, A. Apparatus sacri ... II, Cologne, 1608, pp. 484-5. 

Iustus Lipsius, Lovanium , id est oppidi et academiae eius descriptio , Anvers, 1610, pp. 6-7. 
Bellarminus, R. De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis . . ., Cologne, 1613, pp. 364-5. 

Johannes Molanus, Bibliotheca materiarum, . . . Cologne, 1618, p. 12. 

Choquetius, H. Sancti Belgi Ordinis Praedicatorum , Douai, 1618. 

Colvenerius, G. L’introduction a Bonum universale de apibus 3 , Douai, 1627, non paginee, 
et les notes pp. 1-176. 

Raissius, A. Belgica Christiana . . ., Douai, 1634, PP* 136-7. 

Henricus Gandicavensis, De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis . . ., ed. A. Miraeus, Bibliotheca 
ecclesiastica ... I, Anvers, 1639, p. 172. 

Labbaeus, Ph. Dissertatio philologica de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis II, Paris, 1660, pp. 438-41. 
Bulaeus, C. E. Historia universitatis Parisiensis . . . Ill, Paris, 1666, p. 711. 

Caveus, G. Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum historia literaria I, Geneve, 1694, p. £06. 

Vossius, G. J. Opera omnia IV, De historicis latinis , livre II, Amsterdam, 1699, p. 153. 
Jonghe, B. de, Belgium dominicanum sive Historia provinciae Germaniae inferioris sacri 
ordinis FF. Praedicatorum , Bruxelles, 1719, pp. 146-9. 

Le Long, J. Bibliotheque historique de la France , Paris, 1719, nos. 2894, 6343. 

Quetif, J. et Echard, J. Scriptores ordinis Praedicatorum ... I, Paris, 1719, pp. 250-4. 
Leyser, P. Historia poetarum et poematum medii aevi X y post annum a nato Christo C.C.C.C., 
seculorum , Halle, 1721, pp. 1000-1. 

Fabricius, J. A. Bibliotheca latina . . ., Hambourg, 1721-2, II, pp. 649-50; III, pp. 217-8. 
Jocher, C. G. Allgemeines Gelehrten Lexikon IV, Leipzig, 1751, coll. 1146-7. 

Gerdes, D. Florilegium historico-criticum librorum rariorum f Groningue-Breme, 1763, p. 54. 
Saxe, Chr. Onomasticon literarium ... II, Utrecht, 1777, p. 311. 

Penzel, Abt, Beschreibung einiger Handschriften in Krakau f dans Murr’s Journal zur Kunst- 
geschichte und zur allgemeinen Litteratur X = 1781, pp. 239-57. 


1 Pour des raisons pratiques ont 6t6 ins£r6s quelques titres qui ne se rapportent que d’une 
mani&re indirecte au De naturis rerum. Plusieurs titres proviennent du fichier bibliographique de 
l’Institut bio-historique de l’Universit^ d’Utrecht. 



Hofmann von Fallersleben, Vervolg der opgave van oud Hollandsche Dichtwerken , dans AKL 

II = 1821, pp. 371-7- 

Savigny, Fr. C. Geschichte des romischen Rechts im Mittelalter III, Heidelberg, 1822, pp. 31 £-6. 
Daunou, P. Jacques de Vitry , historien , dans HLF XVIII = 183$, pp. 209-46. 

— Siger de Lille ou Zegher de Flandre,frere Precheur , dans HLF XVIII = 183^, pp. 397-8. 
Wind, S. de, Bibliotheek der Nederlandsche Geschiedschrijvers I, Middelbourg, 183$, pp. 

£09-10. 

Scheltema, J. Bericht aangaande twee oude werken , getiteld der bienboec en de dialogen der 
creaturen t beide gedrukt in 1488 , dans Geschied - en Letterkundig Mengelwerk VI, Utrecht, 
1836, pp. 149-84. 

Daunou, P. Thomas de Cantimpre t dans HLF XIX = 1838, pp. 177-84. 

Grasze, J. G. Th. Lehrbuch einer allgemeinen Literargeschichte aller bekannten Volker der Welt 
von der altesten bis auf die neueste Zeit II, 3, Dresde-Leipzig, 1843, pp. 926-7. 
Jourdain, A. Recherches critiques sur Page et Vorigine des traductions latines d'Aristote 2 , Paris, 
1843 [repr. New York, i960], pp. 64-71. 

Clarisse, J. L’introduction a Sterre- en natuurkundig onderwijs , gemeentelijk genoemd: Natuur- 
kunde van het Geheel-al, en gehouden voor bet werk van zekeren Broeder Gheraert. Een 
nederduitsch oorspronkelijk leerdicht uit het laatst der XHIe of het begin der XlVe eeuw. 
Uitgegeven naar vijf zeer oude handschrften, met gebruikmaking van vier latere maar zeer 
nauwkeurige afschrften, met eene inleiding en aanteekeningen , Leyde, 1847. 

Bormans, J. H. L*introduction a Leven van sinte Christina de wonderbare , in oud-dietsche 
rijmen, naer een perkementen handschrift uit de XlVe of XVe eeuw t met inleiding , aenteeke- 
ningen en andere bijvoegsels , Gand, i8£o. 

Vloten, J. van, Boekaankondigingen. Beknopte Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde , 
door Professor I. G. Visscher , dans AKL, i8£i, p. 260-1. 

Bormans, J. H. Thomas de Cantimpre indique comme une des sources ou Albert-le-Grand et 
surtout Maerlant ont puise les materiaux de leurs ecrits sur Vhistoire naturelle , dans 
Bulletins de VAcademic royale des sciences , des lettres et des beaux-arts de Belgique XIX, 
1 = i 8£2, pp. i32-£9- 

Jonckbloet, W. J. A. Geschiedenis der Middennederlandsche Dichtkunst III, Amsterdam, 
PP- 33 -SS\ PP- 477 - 86 . 

Pitra, J. B. Spicilegium Solesmense . . ., Paris, i 8££, II p. £2o; III pp. lxxv-vi; pp. 
33 W- 

Hofmann von Fallersleben, Horae Belgicae I 2 , Uebersicht der mittelniederlandischen Dichtung , 
Hanovre, 1857, nos. 429-30; no. 438; no. 481. 

Meyer, E. H. F. Geschichte der Botanik IV, Die Encyclopadiker des XIII. Jahrhunderts , 
Konigsberg, 1857, pp. 91-6. 

Bormans, ]. H. L*introduction a Het leven van sinte Lutgardis , een Dietsch gedicht ten laetste 
van de tweede helft der XlVe eeuw y naar het oorspronkelijk handschrift van Broeder Geraert , 
Amsterdam, 18 £7-8. 

Choulant, L. Graphische lncunabeln fur Naturgeschichte und Medicin y Leipzig, 18£8 [repr. 

Munich, 1924; repr. Hildesheim, 1963], pp. 99-119. 

Fabricius, J. A. Biblotheca latina mediae et infimae latinitatis V-VI, ed. Mansi Florence, 
i 8£8 [repr. Graz, 1962], p. £41. 

Haureau, B. Humbert , dans NBU XXV, i 8£8, coll. 48 3-£. 

— Jean de Holywood t dans NBU XXVI, 1858, col. ££6. 

Grasze, J. G. Th. Tresor de livres rares et precieux ... II, Dresde, e.a. 1861, pp. 38-9. 
Pfeiffer, Fr. L’introduction a Das Buch der Natur von Konrad von Megenberg , Stuttgart, 1861. 
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Jessen, K. F. W. Botanik der Gegenwart und Vorzeit. Culturhistorischer Entwickelung . Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Abendlandischen Volker, Leipzig, 1864 [repr. Waltham, 
Mass. 1948], pp. 159-61. 

E.R. Thomas de Cantimpre , dans NBG XLV, 1866, col. 219. 

Jonckbloet, W. J. A. Geschiedenis de Nederlandsche Letterkunde I, Groningue, 1868, p. 
126; p. 458. 

Pritzel, G. A. Thesaurus literaturae Botanicae . . Milan, 1871, [repr. Milan, 1950], 
p. 56. 

Cams, J. V. Geschichte der Zoologie bis aujJoh. Muller und CharL Darwin , Geschichte der 
Wissenschaften in Deutschland, neuere Zeit XII, Munich, 1872, pp. 211-23. 

Haupt, J. Ueber das md. Arzneibuch des Meisters Bartholomaeus , dans Sitzungsberichte der 
Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften , Vienne, Philos.-Hist. Classe LXXI == 187 2, 
pp. 558-9. 

Preger, W. Geschichte der deutschen Mystik im Mittelalter , nach den Quellen untersucht und 
dargestellt I, Leipzig, 1874, PP- 4 6 “ 7 - 

Haser, H. Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Medicin und der epidemischen Krankheiten I 3 , Iena, 1875, 
p. 696. 

Lambel, H. Das Steinbuch , ein altdeutsches Gedicht von Volmar, Heilbronn, 1877, pp. xxv- 
xxxiii. 

Winkel, J. te, Maerlants werken beschouwd als spiegel van de ige eeuw f Leyde, 1877; Gand, 
1892. 

Verwijs, E. L’introduction a Jacob van Maerlants Naturen Bloeme t Groningue, 1878, pp. 
ix-lxiii. 

Sande Bakhuyzen, W. H. van de, Aanteekeningen op "Der Naturen Bloeme*\ dans TNTL I 
ass 1881, pp. 191-2 I9 ; pp. 261-80. 

Winkel, J. te, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde I, Harlem, 1887, p. 285. 

Delisle, L. Traites divers sur les proprietes des choses , III La nature des choses , par Thomas de 
Cantimpre , dans HLF = XXX 1888, pp. 365-88; pp. 615-6. 

Petit, L. D. Bibliographic der Middelnederlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde y Leyde, 1888, nos. 
1480-1. 

Auger, A. Etude sur les mystiques des Pays-Bas au moyen age , dans Mem. cour. XLVI = 1892, 
' 35 * 43 - 

Delisle, L. La source des chapitres C-CXXV du livre I du Tresor de Brunetto Latini , dans BEC 
LIV = 1893, pp. 406-11; pp. 587-8. 

Wattenbach, W. Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter II, Berlin, 1894, p. 465; 
p. 487; p. 500. 

Potthast, A. Wegweiser durch die Geschichtswerke des europaischen Mittelalters bis 1 500II 2 , 
Berlin, 1896, p. 1063. 

Brink, J. ten, Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde f Amsterdam, 1897, pp. 174-5. 

Veerdeghem, Fr. van, L’introduction k Leven van sinte Lutgart , tweede en derde boek naar 
een Kopenhaagsch Handschrift , Leyde, 1899, PP- i-xxvii; pp. 115-6. 

Kaufmann, A. Thomas von Chantimpre, Cologne, 1899. 

Vet, W. A. van der, L’introduction a llet bienboec van Thomas van Cantimpre en zijn exem- 
pelen f diss., Leyde; La Haye, 1902, pp. 1-73; pp. 408-447. 

Burgess, E. S. History of pre-Clusian Botany in its relation to Aster , Studies in the history and 
variations of Asters I. Memoirs of the Torrey botanical club X, published by the 
club, New York, 1902, pp. 282-3. 



Balau, S. Etude critique des sources de Vhistorie du pays de Liege au moyen dge y dans Mem. cour. 
LXI = 1902-3, pp. 434-6. 

Hellmann, G. Denkmdler Mittelalterlicher Meteorologie , Neudrucke von Schnften und Karten 
iiber Meteorologie und Erdmagnetismus XV, Berlin, 1904, pp. 27-8; pp. 117-26. 

Maiwald, V. von, Geschichte der Botanik in Bdhmen y Vienne - Leipzig, 1904, pp. 6-7; p. 
13; p. 16. 

Kalff, G. Geschiedenis der Nederlandsche Letterkunde I, Groningue, 1906, pp. 149-5’$. 

Stadler, H. Albertus Magnus , Thomas von Cantimpre und Vincenz von Beauvais , dans Natur und 
Kultur IV = 1906-7, pp. 86-90. 

Gils, P. J. M. van, Eenige opmerkingen over de middeleeuwsche boekenlijst der Abdij Rolduc , 
dans Handelingen van bet vijjde Nederlandsche Philologencongres , Leyde, 1907, p. 
151, no. 89. 

Chevalier, U. Repertoire des sources historiques du moyen age y Bio-bibliographie II 2 , 1907, 
coll. 4499-500. 

Winkel, J. te, De ontwikkelingsgang der Nederlandsche Letterkunde I, Harlem, 1908, pp. 
334 'S- 

Sudhoff, K. Deutsche medizinische Inkunabeln y Leipzig, 1908, pp. 73-9. 

Franz, A. Die kirchlichen Benediktionen im Mittelalter I, Fribourg-en-Brisgau, 1909, pp. 
43 S- 42 . 

Champion, P. La librairie de Charles d'Orleans y Bibliotheques du XVe s. XI, Paris, 1910, 
p. 14. 

Hilka, A. Liber de monstruosis hominibus Orientis aus Thomas von Cantimpre: De naturis 
rerum. Erstausgabe aus der Bilderhandschrift der Breslauer Stadtbilbiothek nebst zwei 
Seiten Facsimile , dans Festschrift zur Jahrhundertfeier der Universitat Breslau , hrsg. vom 
Schlesischen Philologenverein, Breslau, 1911, pp. 152-65. 

Langlois, Ch. V. La connaissance de la nature et du monde au moyen age y Paris, 1911. 

Ferckel, Chr. Die Gynakologie des Thomas von Brabant. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis des Mittel - 
alterlichen Gynakologie und ihrer Quellen y Munich, 1912. 

Matthaei, O. Konrads von Megenberg Deutsche Sphaera y Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters 
XXIII, Berlin, 1912. 

Stadler, H. L* introduction a Albertus Magnus y De animalibus libri XXVI y BGPMA XV, 
Munster i.W., 1916. pp. vii-xiv. 

Grabmann, M. Die Philosophia Pauperum und ihr Verfasser Albert von Orlamunde y dans BGPMA 
XX, 2 = 1918, pp. 7-13. 

Stadler, H. L’introduction a Albertus Magnus y De animalibus libri XXVl y BGPMA XVI, 
Munster i.W., 1920, pp. v-viii. 

Janssens, A. L*introduction a Het leven van de heilige Lutgard door Thomas van Cantimpre , 
Louvain e.a., 1921. 

Evans, J. E. Magical Jewels of the middle ages and the renaissance , particularly in England , 
Oxford, 1922, pp. 91-2 ; pp. 223-34. 

Thorndike, L. A history of magic and experimental science during the frst thirteen centuries of 
our era II, Londres, 1923, p. 196; pp. 372-400. 

Haskins, Ch. H, Studies in the history of mediaeval science y New York, 1924 [repr. New 
York, i960], p. 41. 

Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke y hrsg. von der Kommission fur den Gesamtkatalog der 
Wiegendrucke, I-VIII, 1, Leipzig, 1925-40. 

Lippmann, E.O. von, Geschichte der Rube (Beta) als Kulturpfanze y Berlin, 1925, pp. ££-6. 
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Grabmann, M. Mittelalterliches Geistesleben , Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Scholastik und 
Mystik I, Munich, 1926, p. 158. 

Geyer, B. Die patristische und scholastische Philosophie , Berlin, 1927 [repr. Bale - Stuttgart, 
19*6], p. 380; p. 732. 

Huyben, J. Bartholomaeus Anglicus en Thomas van Cantimpre y dans OGE I = 1927, pp. 61-79; 
pp. 1$8-79. 

Lehmann, P. Pseudo-antike Literatur des Mittelalters , Studien der Bibliothek Warburg XIII, 
Leipzig, 1927, pp. 27-8; p. 101, notes i$2-4. 

Welter, J. Th. Vexemplum dans la litterature religieuse et didactique du moyen age y Paris — 
Toulouse, 1927, pp. 338-9 et passim , voir l’index, p. $44. 

Bodenheimer, F. S. Materialien zur Geschichte der Entomologie bis Linne I, Berlin, 1928, p. 
127; pp. 168-9; pp. 182-3. 

Fischer, H. Mittelalterliche PJlanzenkunde , Munich, 1929, p. 3$; p. 43; p. $2. 

Haskins, Ch. H. Studies in mediaeval culture , New York, 1929, p. 40; p. 196; p. 220. 

Boiiard, M. de, Encyclopedies medievales sur la "connaissance de la nature et du monde i} au 
moyen dge y dans RQH , 3e serie XVI (CXIIe de la collection) = 1930, pp. 2$8-304. 

Vocht, H. de, Thomas de Cantimpre , dans BNB XXV = 1930-32, coll. 28-34. 

Sarton, G. Introduction to the history of science II, Baltimore, 1931, pp. $92-4. 

Wingate, S. D. The mediaeval latin versions of the Aristotelian scientific corpus , with special 
reference to the biological works , Londres, 1931 [repr. Dubuque, Iowa, s.d.], voir 
l’index, p. 13$. 

Axters, St. Bijdragen tot een bibliographic van de nederlandsch dominikaansche vroomheid I , 
dans OGE VI = 1932, pp. $-39. 

Polain, L. Catalogue des livres imprimis au XVe s. des bibliotheques de Belgique y 4 voll., 
Bruxelles, 1932. 

Tschirch, A. Handbuch der Pharmakognosie y zweite erweiterte Auflage I, 2 : Allgemeine 
Pharmakognosie y Leipzig, 1932, p. 1030. 

Evans, J. and Serjeantson, M. S. English mediaeval lapidaries y Londres, 1933. 

Helin, M. Index scriptorum operumque latino-belgicorum medii aevi y dans ALMA VII = 1933, 
pp. 77-163. 

Hilka, A. Eine altfranzosische moralisierende Bearbeitung des Liber de monstruosis hominibus 
Orientis aus Thomas von Cantimpre y De naturis rerum y Berlin, 1933. 

Axters, St. Bijdragen tot een bibliographic van de nederlandsch dominikaansche vroomheid VII , 
dans OGE VIII = 1934, PP* 141-77. 

Planzer, D. Fritz Heintke y Humbert von Romans y der fiinfte Ordensmeister der Dominikaner y 
dans AFP IV = 1934, pp. 262-67. 

Boeckl. C. Die Bedingtheiten der deutschen Mystik des Mittelalters , dans BGPTMA y Suppl. Ill, 
2 = 193 $, PP* 1011-20. 

Grabmann, M. Mittelalterliches Geistesleben , Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Scholastik und 
Mystik II, Munich, 1936, p. 361 ; p. 378. 

Wickersheimer, E. Dictionnaire biographique des medecins en France au Moyen age II, Paris, 
* 936 , p. 7 $ 8 . 

Guimaraes, A. de, Autour de la chronique de Jacques de Soest et de ses editions y dans AFP VII 
= 1937 , PP* 290-304. 

Mobius, M. Geschichte der Botanik. Von den ersten Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart y Iena, 1937, 
pp. 18-9. 

Ibach, H. Leben und Schriften des Konrad von Megenberg y dans NDF y Abteilung Mittelalter¬ 
liche Geschichte 7, Berlin, 1938. 



Simonin, H. D. Notes de bibliographic dominicaine, I La ” Tabula” de Stams et la chronique 
de Jacques de Soest , dans AFP VIII = 1938, pp. 193-213. 

Axters, St. Dominikaansche zielzorg in de Nederlanden der dertiende eeuw , dans OGE XIII = 
1939 , PP- I 49 - 84 - 

Baur, F. Geschiedenis van de Letterkunde der Nederlanden I, Bois-le-Duc — Bruxelles, 1939, 
pp. 286 sv. 

Cottineau, L. H. Repertoire topo-bibliographique des abbayes et prieures I, Macon, 1939, 
col. 589. 

Tol, J. F. J. van, Enkele opmerkingen in verband met de naturis rerum van Thomas van Catimpre 
(a. Datering: b. de Nat. Rer. en de Kyraniden ), dans Annalen van de Vereeniging tot 
het bevorderen van de beoefening der wetenschap onder de Katholieken in Nederland XXXI 
= 1939 , PP- 171-80. 

Armbruster, L. Die Biene im Wissen urn 1200, dans Archivfur Bienenkunde XXII = 1941, pp. 
49 - 144 - 

Reed, H. S. A short history of the plant sciences , Waltham, Mass., 1942, p. 60. 

Arents, A. Jacob van Maerlant , proeve van bibliographic , Damme, 1943, pp. 29-32; pp. 
190-8. 

Moreau, E. de, Histoire de TEglise en Belgique III, TEglise feodale 1122-13J8, Bruxelles, 
1945, passim, voir l’index. 

Mierlo, J. van , Jacob van Maerlant , zijn leven, zijn werken, zijn beteekenis , Turnhout, 1946, 
PP- 47 - 5 : 3 - 

Uittien, H. De volksnamen van onze planten , Zuthpen, 1946, pp. 47-8. 

Aiken, P. The animal history of Albertus Magnus and Thomas of Cantimpre , dans Speculum 
XXII = 1947, pp. 205-25. 

Sirks, M. J. De ontwikkeling der biologic z , Gorinchem, 1947, p. 25. 

Carmody, F. ]. L*introduction a Li livres dou Tresor de Brunetto Latini , University of 
California publications in modem philology XXII, California, 1948. 

Moreau, E. de, Histoire de TEglise en Belgique, tome complementaire I, Texte-Cartes , Bruxelles, 
1948. 

Chartier, M. Cantimpre , dans DHGE XI = 1949, coll. 781-3. 

Junk, W. 50 Jahre Antiquar, La Haye, 1949, p. 38$. 

Thorndike, L. The Sphere of Sacrobosco and its commentators, Chicago, 1949. 

Axters, St. Geschiedenis van de vroomheid in de Nederlanden, Anvers, 1950-3, I, de vroomheid 
tot rond het jaar 1300, passim: II, de eeuw van Ruusbroec, passim. 

Faral, E. La queue de poisson des sirenes, dans Romania LXXIV = 1953, pp. 433-506. 

Velde, A. J. J. van de, De natuurwetenschappen in de Compendia van de Xllle eeuw , dans 
MKVAWXV = 1953, p. 13; pp. 24-5; p. 47; p. 5 2 - 

Asselbergs, W. Twee vreemde vogels in de poezie. Calander en Charadius , dans Handelingen 
van het drie en twintigste Nederlands Philologen-congres, Groningue, 1954, pp. 88-103. 

Virville, A. D. de, Histoire de la botanique en France , Paris, 1954, p. 19. 

Stegmiiller, Fr. Repertorium Biblicum Medii Aevi V, Madrid, 1955, nos. 8082-3. 

Knuvelder, G. Handboek tot de Geschiedenis der Nederlandse Letterkunde I, Bois-le-Duc, 
1957 [= 4 e ed, 1967], PP- 122-31. 

Filthaut, E. Jacob von Soest , dans LTK V = i960, col. 847. 
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Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch , hrsg. von KARL langosch, III = 1966, Selbstverlag-Koln, 
304 pp., DM 30.—. 

Par la r^gularite de sa parution, la qualite des articles et la rapidity en meme temps que 
la solidite de l’information, le Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch est en train de devenir le plus 
precieux des periodiques consacres au latin medieval. Voici les articles de fond: P. Klopsch, 
Prosa und Vers in der mittellateinischen Literatur (discours inaugural a l’universite de Cologne); 
D. Schaller, Probleme der Uberlieferung und Verjasserschaft lateinischer Liebesbriefe des hohen 
Mittelalters ; H. Brinkmann, Voraussetzungen und Struktur religidser Lyrik im Mittelalter ; 
A. Onnerfors, Zur Ojfiziendichtung im schwedischen Mittelalter ; L. Gompf, Der Leipziger 
u Ordo artium F. Brunholzl, u Florilegium Treverense” II; H. Walther, Die poetische 
Anthologie des cod. Oxford Rawl. C. 910; A. Onnerfors, Textkritische und sprachliche Bemer- 
kungen zur u Hystoria Tartarorum ” des C. de Bridia; D. Kuijper, De nonnullis versibus Nequam 
Poetae attributis. Suivent des Miscellanea zur mittellateinischen Lyrik par S. Ebbesen et H. Roos. 
Enfin, les quarante pages de comptes rendus, parfois fort details, contribuent a faire 
de ce troisieme annuaire un instrument indispensable. 

J.E. 


SIMONE viarre, La survie d’Ovide dans la litterature scientifque des Xlle et XHIe siecles , 
Publications du C.E.S.C.M. IV, Poitiers, 1966, 184 pp., 19 NF. 

A la premiere page de son livre, Mile Viarre declare: “Le Nachlebcn d’Ovide offre aux 
chercheurs un chantier que des syntheses rapides ou prematurees n’ont pas encore 
organist definitivement. Les Fran£ais commencent a peine a s’y interesser, apres les 
Italiens et les Allemands”. Je serais entierement d’accord avec la premiere phrase, mais 
non avec la seconde. Pour en rester aux seuls Parisiens, il y a plus de quatre-vingts ans 
que Gaston Paris publiait dans l’Histoire litter air e de la France (XXIX) son Chretien Legouais 
et autres traducteurs et imitateurs d’Ovide. A mon avis, l’ouvrage de Mile Viarre doit 
etre range parmi les “syntheses rapides ou prematurees” qu’elle denonce. Pourtant, il y a 
des circonstances attenuantes. En efifet, l’ouvrage est une these complementaire, la 
these principale etant L y image et la pensee dans les “Metamorphoses ” d’Ovide, laquelle a ete 
favorablement accueillie. L’effort soutenu qu’exigent les grandes theses d’Etat fran<paises, 
surtout a Paris, explique que l’auteur n’aitpu preparer cette etude portant sur 1 ’antiquite 
classique et, en meme temps, s’initier vraiment aux etudes medievales, en particulier se 
familiariser comme il fallait avec les encyclopedistes du moyen age. L’erreur a ete, non 
pas tant de presenter cette these complementaire, mais bien plutot de la publier telle 
quelle. 

J.E. 
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